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Prank [obs. prank to play 
tricks |: trick; a malicious act; a 
mildly mischievous act; practi- 
cal joke; a ludicrous act. 

Prank to deck, adorn. M.E. 
pranken, to trim, allied to obs. 
E. prink, to trim. Prink is a 
nasalised form of prick; see 
further under Prick. See also 
pronken, to show off, shine, 
strut, parade, to display one’s 
dress, pronckeprinken, to glit- 
ter in a fine dress, prunk, 
show, parade, pryken, to make 
a show or display. 

prank a trick (E.). An act done 
to shew off, a trick to make 
people stare; from Prank. 
Prank Also pranque, pranck, 
pranke. Origin unascertained. 
a. A trick, an act done to show 
off. A fold, pleat, as in the 
figurative sense of ‘wrinkle’. A 
trick, a frolic. In early use, a 
trick of malicious or mischie- 
vous nature; a trick or action 
deserving of reprobation; a 
deed of wickedness. [ex: This 
was not the first of his pranks 
which he (the Devil) played 
upon mankind after the flood. | 
b. A trick of magic, conjuring, 
or the like; in early times to 
deceive, later to surprise or 
amuse. [ex: Esther juggling or 
Magicall prankes practised by 
the Conjurors or Priests.|c. A 
trick of a frolicsome nature, or 
one intended to make sport; a 


mad frolic; a practical joke. 
[ex: Who in all his purposes 
and practices, playeth pranckes 
of puerilitie and childishness. 
see the child, with his 
thousand pretty pranks, com- 
manded by every sight and 
sound... The pranks are not 
those of healthy schoolboys.] 
d. Said of capricious or frolic- 
some actions or movements of 
animals, and fig, of erratic 
actions of machines. [ex: We 
appeal to observation, whe- 
ther all the various machines 
and utensils would now and 
then play odd pranks and 
capricio’s quite contrary to 
their proper structures and the 
designs of the artificers ... 
The Cat is reported to have 
played several Pranks above 
the Capacity of an ordinary 
Cat. | 
Prank Prancing, capering. 
Prank To play pranks or 
tricks, formerly sometimes 
wicked or mischievous, now 
usually in frolic; to sport. [ex: I 
prank with one, I use craftye 
and subtyll maner towardes 
hym ... The little rays of sin 
That prank with the damask 
vein of the cheek... A Iittle 
wind, born in the gorge below, 
was pranking with the quak- 
ing asp leaves.| 
Prank [appears early on 16th 
c, origin obscure] v. (in various 


senses, esp. with suggestion of 


display or arrogance); to caper, 
to dance. 

Prank a. To dress, or deck in a 
gay, bright, or showy manner; 
to decorate; to deck oneself 
out, dress oneself up. [ex: She 
spends halfe a day in pranking 
her selfe if she be invited to 
any strange place. . As willing 
as you are to prancke your 
selves in a lookinge Glasse.| b. 
To dress up. c. To deck, adorn; 
to brighten or set out with 
colours; to spangle. In various 
constructions, e.g. to prank 
(the field) with flowers, to 
prank (the garden or field) as 
aflower. ~ 

Prankful Full of pranks; 
mischievous, tricky; frolic- 
some. Hence Prankfulness. 
[ex: Rather wounding by an 
unbounded prankfulness, than 
by a wish to inflict pain. | 
Prankish Of the nature of a 
prank; inclined to pranks. [ex: 
My partner dear in many a 
prankish deed ... She had 
quite dropt her prankish airs, | 
Stories concerning mischie- 
vous and prankish children. ] 
Hence Prankishness, tricki- 
ness, frolicsomeness; addiction 
to pranks. [ex: She prankishly 
avoided him .. If he were a 
very young man, we might be 
indulgent to this prank- 
ishness.| 
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PRANKS. According to the 
Merriam-Webster New Colle- 
giate Dictionary, a prank is a 
“trick. . a mildly mischievous act 
...a practical joke. . . a ludicrous 
act.” The best pranks invoke the 
imagination, poetic imagery, the 
unexpected and a deep level of 
_ irony or social criticism—such as 
Boyd Rice’s presentation of a 
skinned sheep’s head on a silver 
platter to Betty Ford, First Lady 
of the United States. Great 
pranks create synaesthetic expe- 
riences which are unmistakably 
exciting, original, and reverberat- 
ing, as well as creative, meta- 
phoric, poetic and artistic. If these 
criteria be deemed sufficient, then 
pranks can be considered as con- 
stituting an art form and genre in 
themselves. 

However slighted by Acade- 
mia, pranks are not without cul- 
tural and historical precedent. A casual survey of art of the twentieth century reveals a neglected 
galaxy of shining star prank-events which forever altered the path of future creative activity, such 
as Picasso’s Les Demoiselles d’Avignon (a painting of prostitutes), Duchamp’s Fountain (a urinal 
which he labeled “sculpture”), and Warhol’s successful marketing of paintings depicting gory car 
crashes as six-figure “high art.” 

A prank connotes fun, laughter, jest, satire, lampooning, making a fool of someone—all light- 
hearted activities. Thus do pranks camouflage the sting of deeper, more critical denotations, such 
as their direct challenge to all verbal and behavioral routimes, and their undermining of the 
sovereign authority of words, language, visual images, and social conventions in general. Regard- 
less of specific manifestation, a prank is always an evasion of reality, Pranks are the deadly enemy 
of reality. And “reality’—its description and limitation—has always been the supreme control 
trick used by a society to subdue the lust for freedom latent in its citizens. 

From the very onset of social interactions pranks play their part, instructing and enlightening 
the child toward the realization that things are never what they seem. Calling into question 
inherently dubious concepts such as “reality,” “trust,” “belief,” “obedience,” and “the social con- 
tract,” pranks occasionally succeed in implanting a profound and lasting distrust of all social 
conventions and institutions. 

Unfortunately, pranks are usually identified with—and limited to—pre-adult stages of devel- 
opment. At the point of “adulthood” the multiplication of mischief must cease; youths are sup- 
posed to “grow out of” the need to perpetrate pranks as they accept society's restriction of their 
spirjt through the progressive conventionalization of their behavior. The role model of the adult 
prankster is a scarce archetype indeed. But—pranks cam continue until one’s dying breath: when he 
died, the great Surrealist Andre Breton was taken to the cemetery in a moving van. 

What makes a prank “bad”? In America the outstanding socially-sanctioned prank is the college 
fraternity hazing, which means “to harass by exacting unnecessary or disagreeable work, to harass 
by banter, ridicule, or criticism.” Usually characterized not only by unoriginality but by convention- 
alized cruelty, these pointless humiliations do nothing to raise consciousness or alter existing 
power relationships. They are deeds which only further the status-quo; they only perpetuate the 
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acceptance of and submission to arbitrary authority, or abet existing hierarchical inequities. Basi- 
cally these include all pranks readily recognizable as “cliches’—those which contribute no new 
poetic imagery. 

The word “prank” is strangely absent from academic psychology, sociology and anthropology 
texts which presumably exist to document and classify the full range of human behavior in this 
world. A recent look at the indexes of literally a hundred books in these categories revealed no 
entries! Yet even a cursory perusal of world myths and written literature will substantiate the 
prank as a significant, consciousness-raising, and often pivotal event in the ethical and creative 
development of the individual in society. Examples range from Coyote and Raven in American 
Indian mythology to the legends of Hermes and Prometheus. 

A possible explanation for this mysterious lacuna may lie in the way genuinely poetic/imagina- 
tive pranks resist facile categorization, and transcend inflexible (and often questionable) demarca- 
tions between legality and illegality, good and bad taste, and right and wrong social conduct. Society 
imposes a grid of habit-forming pathways on its denizens to “produce results” without lateral 
detouring. Obviously, a minimum of ritualized language and behavior to facilitate the flow of goods 
and services for survival is necessary. However, this minimum has been well exceeded long ago. 
Pranks blast the rigidified politeness and behavior patterns which bespeak sleepwalkers acting on 
automatic pilot. They attack the fundamental mechanisms of a society in which all social/verbal 
intercourse functions as a means toward a future consumer exchange, either of goods or expe- 
rience. It is possible to view every “entertainment” experience marketed today either as an act of 
consumption, a prelude to an act of consumption, or both. 

Pranks challenge all aspects of “the social contract” which have ossified. Their power derives 
from exploration and elucidation of the inarticulate, confused areas surrounding society. They 
probe the territory of the taboo, which has always been concerned with sex and death. This 
shadow area, which has spawned most of the creative breakthroughs worth preserving, is also that 
area which society—striving above all to preserve its status quo—neglects, rejects and ignores, 
principally through the process of cultural censorship. Yet “true art is always there—where no one 
is waiting for it .. . Art does not come and lie in the beds we make for it. It slips away as soon as 
its name is uttered; it likes to preserve its incognito. Its best moments are when it forgets its very 
name.” (Jean Dubuffet) 

Pranks are most admirable when they evoke a /iberation of expression . . . and challenge the 
authority of appearances. While almost all pranks mock or undermine kneel-to-authority condi- 
tioning, some do more, by virtue of disclosing more levels of black humor and metaphor, or 
expanding our notions of reality by gifting us with a bizarre image or metamorphosis. At a single 
stroke a prank can dissect an intricate tissue of artifice, exposing a rigid behavioral structure 
underneath. 

By unhinging the context for expectation, pranks explode the patterning which narrows and 
shrinks down our imaginative potential. What distinguishes a painting from wallpaper, or 
literature from stock market reports, is the tearing and ripping apart of old forms and structures to 
create new perceptions which renew and refresh life itself. All art attempts to rid life of banality; 
to expunge the habituation effect whose cause is “daily living.” 

Obedience to language and image must continually be challenged, if we are to stay “alive.” The 
best pranks research and probe the boundaries of the occupied territory known as “society” in an 
attempt to redirect that society toward a vision of life grounded not in dreadful necessity, but 
rather, continual poetic renewal. (A society whose exchange value consisted in poetic images and 
humor rather than dollars can barely be zmagined at this stage of world evolution.) Pranks 
function to evoke the parallel Land of Make Believe, that realm of perpetual surprise and delight 
where endless possibilities for fun and pleasure depend upon circumvention of habit and cliche. 
From their Shadow-world, pranks cast their Funhouse Mirror reflection of our workaday world. 
Ultimately, the territory signposted by pranks may represent our single supremely tangible 
freedom. 

—V. Vale and A. Juno 
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Mark Pauline is the founder of San Francisco-based Survival Research Laboratories (since 
1979). Along with partners Matt Heckert and Eric Werner, he designs and manufactures 
machines of legendary destructiveness and horror. Sometimes SRL integrates found animal 
corpses into their menacing mechanical metaphors. Their city-block long shows have been 
documented on several videotapes by Jon Reiss, who was recently in S.F. to shoot a 16mm 
pilot movie co-produced by SRL, featuring newly-invented mayhem-marauders engaged 
in incendiary combat of mythic dimension against the backdrop of an amazing apocalyp- 
tic set, whose design was engineered by SRL compatriot Michael Dingle. 

In the following interview Mark Pauline articulates some of his philosophy regarding 
pranks, as well as a few personal anecdotes, to V. Vale and Andrea Juno. 


Mark Pauline on the set of recent SRL film shoot with 
“Groucho Marx’’ machine: Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


M@ MARK PAULINE: Billboard pranks were something I'd 
wanted to do for a long time. I got the first glimmer of how 
they could be done before I moved to San Francisco. After I'd 
gotten out of Eckerd College, Florida, I had this verbal con- 
tract with a local gallery to do an art show. They'd envi- 
sioned me doing a set of drawings, but I knew there had to 
be something better than that. 
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Pranks are a constructed, fabricated 
attack against the framework of the 
society. They're like a bursting-out. 
Society paints us all into a corner y b> 
and the whole point of pranks is to ce ae 
open the trap door and escape! 
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I thought Florida was always about billboards—it’s the ff | 
truly seminal land of billboards. That's one of the main i . > pb 
avenues of communication. So I proposed to the gallery that : ee 
I modify billboards around Sarasota, take documentary pho- 
tos, and that would be my show. I said, “I'll do these elaborate 
modifications at night, illegally!” They looked at me like I 
was completely insane and said, “I don’t think that'll work 
out too well.” They never called me, and I didn’t call them, 
and about a week later I moved to San Francisco. 

After I was here about a year, I had the kind of place I : - 
needed to work in: a big studio—a junkyard. I looked around AES A= xy 
for a situation that held within its stunted design the possi- ; ? ; 
bilities for future growth. In North Beach I found an Italian 
pizza billboard exuding perfect innocence, overextending 
itself in so many areas. It just needed a little push to get to 1 


Streetsweeper watching action is the beloved “Reggie,” a 
North Beach fixture for the past two decades, recently 
deceased. R.I.P. 


where it wanted to go. 

The billboard showed a balding, smiling Italian man with 
very thick coke-bottle glasses—the kind of guy you would 
trust because you wouldn’t know what else to do with him. 
The product was “Jeno’s Crusty Bread Pizza,” and ostensibly 
this was Jeno holding a box of pizza in front of his chest, 
saying, ““Iry My Crusty Bread Pizza.” This was real crude 
graphic design—no heavy ad agency had been involved! 
There were a number of slip-ups that could lead to a truly 
exciting billboard. 

I took photos and made measurements; I already knew 
this billboard had a time frame of between 3 to 6 weeks. 
After studying the photos I figured out some proportions, so 
I could do matching photo-realistic modifications to fit the 
different sections of the billboard. 

I didn’t think the interests of Jeno were really about sell- 
ing pizza—lI realized they had to be organized around selling 
death. So | got rid of all other words except “ead” in “bread” 
and put a big D in front, so it would read, “Dead” (the “D” 
matched the rest of the type perfectly). Where the box of 
sumptuous crusty bread pizza was, I put a body in a jock 
strap with its head torn off, glued to a piece of pinkish foam 
which in turn was glued to a target. I added an outstretched 
arm for Jeno (which matched the nice black Italian suit he 
seemed to be wearing) holding a head that had been cut off. 


First Mark Pauline billboard action (San Francisco, 1979) 
transforming ‘“Jeno’s Italian Bread Pizza” into a message 
of more universal and enduring significance. 


Of course it was my head—part of the excitement for me lay 
in the fact that in a way the ad now was a proclamation of 
my own death. 

Then I put an executioner’s leather mask over Jeno’s face, 
leaving his glasses sticking out. I glued a notice in the corner 
saying that this billboard had been funded by the NEA, and 
that anyone removing it would be in serious trouble for 
various reasons. 

VALE: How did you actually do the job? 

MMP: As far as getting permission goes, these kinds of 
modifications are outside the bounds of reasonable expecta- 
tion. I took a short-cut. I got myself a white jumpsuit and 
painted on the back the logo of the company who owned the 
billboard, Foster & Kleiser. (I found out later they don’t wear 
white jumpsuits—they wear blue collar clothes; in fact, no 
uniform at all.) But I knew that a white uniform would make 
a very clean-cut image; by drawing attention to myself, I 
reasoned I could get away with it that much easier. 

I got a photographer and went out there around 10 in the 
morning during the week. I had my uniform on and put a 
dropcloth down—I just tried in every possible detail to, 
chameleon-like, transform the most egregious offense into a 
normal, everyday occurrence. Having painter's paraphenalia 
spread all around and a step-ladder, I proceeded very 
methodically to paste up my sheets of paper and paint out 
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letters—it took about 45 minutes. The whole time a photo- 
grapher documented this from across the street. 

Several people came up while I was working. I told them, 
“This crazy artist paid the company $800 to change this 
billboard. He paid $800, so I guess they couldn’t turn it 
down.” I went into a whole song-and-dance about how a lot 
of times the agency has to leave billboards up after the 
contract’s over, even though they're no longer making any 
money. Allowing this artist to rent the space was just a way 
to keep money coming in while they waited for a more 
normal billboard. I said, “I hope this isn’t a trend, ‘cause 
billboards like this are a little out of my line.” 


es SSS Se FO 
a ee ee See 
[Doing billboard modifications] was a 
rite of passage. Regardless of how radi- 
cal you think you are while in college, 


you're always going to be fooling your- 

self until you get out and realize you're 

just another dew-drop in the bucket as 
far as expressions of radicalism go. 
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Mi ANDREA JUNO: Did they believe you? 

MMP: Yes. I talked to 3 or 4 people and everyone seemed to 
swallow it. It probably seemed like just another odd thing 
happening in their neighborhood. However, the next day 
someone wrote, “Bad Taste? The New Wave?” on the bot- 
tom, and tore the legs off the body. The billboard remained 
for about 3 weeks. 

BV: So this success inspired another? 

MMP: It inspired about 6 others which demanded varying 
stages of organization, complexity and stealth. Some were 
done in the daytime, others at night. Some were more flip- 
pant, others more grave and serious. 

I did three “bill-posters” on banks—they were bigger than 
a poster, but smaller than a billboard. A worker at a xerox 
place made me some giant copies of a very primeval image: 
cats fucking. I’d heard cats do it, but nobody I knew had ever 
seen them. I felt this act should be presented to the public. 

In the photo this male cat was biting a female cat in a 
passionate, violent stance in a dirty corner of some garage. 
Underneath, the caption read, “In the domestic cat, as well as 
in larger felines, the neck bite during copulation is a com- 
mon occurrence.” I realized that the metaphoric possibilities 
of the neck bite situation were endless. 

The assumption behind billboards, or at least the cliche, 
is: you look at them and somehow they make you do some- 
thing. I wanted an ideal setting for this public presentation 
of a very private act, feeling this image might inspire all 
manner of nameless acts. I decided on a bank in North 
Beach. 

Then I glued up a 6’x7’ photo-realistic depiction of these 
cats having sex, with a caption in huge fluorescent orange 
letters: “PAY ATTENTION.” I felt I had to make some 
specific reference to the fact that this was a financial institu- 
tion, so I spray-painted “$LAVES” on the bank windows. 
Then I added the neck bite. 

HAJ: What do you mean by “the neck bite”? 

MMP: The neck bite was a prohibition against taking the 
bill-poster down, corresponding to the cat not being able to 
get away as it was being fucked. I wanted to make this bank 
stay put while I was bending them over—to feel they had to 
leave it there because they would be too afraid of what might 
happen if they didn’t. Just as with a cat—it instinctively 
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Feline sex-education poster affixed to a bank, under 
scrutiny by serious adult student. 1979. 


knows that when it’s getting screwed and bit on the neck, 
that’s all there is to it. You just wait ‘til it’s over; then you 
leave. That's it. 

I wanted these bank people to feel the same way. So I 
posted this threat: “Under no circumstances will you be 
allowed to damage or remove this sign for 5 days. In the 
event of any violation, a destructive counterattack will be 
launched against this bank.” 

I did this on two banks at the same time. One bank's 
response was to hire a security guard, leave the lights on 24 
hours a day, and keep the bank guarded around the clock for 
the full 5-day period. But they kept the poster up the full 5 
days. I think they felt that the person who did that might not 
play fair. 

The second bank was in a more conservative, up-tight 
part of town. They left it up for only a day-and-a-half. When- 
ever you have to get even with someone you never say, “I’m 
going to get even with you!” and do it right away. You wait 
awhile until things cool down. 

So I was thinking, “What am I going to do to these peo- 
ple? They took it down. I've got to do something.” I started 
saving up urine in this bottle, ‘cause I knew the older it got 
the better it got (in this case, anyway). It started to get milky 
and cloudy. Then I came across this bottle of nitric acid. It 


Machine integrating horse bones scavenged from a farm in Sonoma, California. Construction by Matt Heckert, a partner 
in Survival Research Laboratories (SRL). Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


was time to do something, so I wrote a counterattack note 
with a photo of the bill-poster on it that said, “As punish- 
ment for the premature removal of this sign, one quart of 
urine has been poured into the night deposit box of this 
bank.” I mixed the nitric acid with the urine and when it hit 
the aluminum night deposit box it started smoking—it 
smelled worse than you could ever imagine! 

The morning after I did this, Jim Jones’ Jonestown 
happened. 

HAJ: Wow! How premonitory. 
MMP: Yeah, that was kinda nice. 

About a month later I did the same thing to an upright, 
solid citizen bank in one of the richest areas of Sarasota, 
Florida. This time the response was really exciting. My 
brothers and I went out there the next morning and the area 
had been circled off with crime tape. Also, they had FBI 
agents there—not just detectives—fingerprinting, taking 
measurements, etc. 
SS 
[SSS 


You have to know that society's not 
really your enemy but your friend—it 
just wants to play really rough. And, 
you have to know how rough society 


wants to play, because if you 
play too rough, the game’s over— 
you’re out! 
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I found out later that the police had gone to all the art 
schools and counter-culture places in the area, questioning 


people. Finally they found this teacher at a local art school 
who said, “Yeah, I know who did this. Mark Pauline.” 
Apparently he had found out through some students. How- 
ever, I never got a visit from anybody. 

The bank had only left the bill-poster up a day, but under 
the circumstances I knew it would be crazy to try to get 
revenge, so we didn’t retaliate. 

MAJ: I guess Floridians can’t take a joke! San Franciscans 
are used to things like that. 

MMP: Yeah, a sense of humor never really developed in a 
lot of areas. Can you imagine—there are pockets of the 
United States where there's no sense of humor, and certainly 
no regional sense. Strange to think about, but I think it’s 
true. 

BV: Why did you choose to modify billboards—because this 
action reached the maximum number of people? 

MMP: Ultimately for me it was a rite of passage. I had just 
gotten out of college. Regardless of how radical you think 
you are while in college, you're always going to be fooling 
yourself until you get out and realize you're just another 
dew-drop in the bucket as far as expressions of radicalism 
go. I knew there had to be a transition. You get out of school 
and you have to do something. I could have gone into the art 
gallery scene, but obviously that wasn’t going to work out. 

The billboards were a transitory activity during a fast- 
paced period in my life when I just flitted around and had 
some fun. They were a way for me to get out ideas in public, 
independent of the art scene. It was like the first leg in a 
journey away from dependency on these decrepit institutions 
for the enhancement of your creativity whose sole purpose is 
to not allow you a venue to be creative, but to crush your 
creativity. This was me stepping out to test the waters out- 
side of that stifling enclave. 

The success of that led directly to the idea of doing the 
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machine performances. 

AJ: Didn't you also feel you had to get beyond the com- 
modification of art? 

MMP: Definitely. That was something I innately sensed 
was wrong—absolutely out of tune with the times, and my 
interests. 

AJ: You couldn't think of yourself as a painter or sculptor? 
HEMP: No. Those pat definitions of what I could turn my 
existence into always turned my stomach instead. The bill- 
boards were an obssessive lashing out. 

BV: You did use your art training— 

MMP: Yeah, every day. That academic training was instru- 
mental. You have to understand the language of society 
before you can start stretching and subverting it and ripping 
and tearing it and burning it and watching the plastic drip 
on the ants. First, you have to know that society’s not really 
your enemy but your friend—it just wants to play really 
rough. And, you have to know how rough society wants to 
play, because if you play too rough, the game's over—you’re 
out! 

For example, on another early billboard modification I 
listed a P.O. Box, ostensibly to extort money out of rich 
people. I had taken this picture out of Soldier of Fortune and 
turned it into a drawing the size of a billboard. It was of two 
beefy guys wearing sunglasses holding machine guns, riding 
horses. For the background I put in the skyline of San Fran- 
cisco. Around this was a ring of 150 life-size skulls. On top 
was a headline in nice clean-looking letters: “Rich? Boring? 
Then you may soon be dead unless you contribute to the 
new wave revolution.” I put this up in the middle of the 
day and the police came by and watched, then left. 


1978 billboard modification which nearly occasioned 
serious consequences for its well-intentioned perpetrator. 
Use of P.O. Box elicited severe social disapproval. 


I listed a RO. Box so that rich people could send in money 
if they wanted to be “spared.” The first day I actually 
received some money—about three dollars in bills and 
change with a note saying, “Keep it up.” I went back three 
days later to pick up my mail and the clerk looked at me 
quizzically, saying, “What are you doing with this post office 
box, anyway?” I said, “What do you mean?” He said, “You're 
doing something with this box you're not supposed to do, 
aren't you?” I said, “No, I don’t know what you're talking 
about.” But I left in a hurry—I think the postal inspector or 
police had talked to him. I got too nervous and never went 
back there again. 

That billboard stayed up about 3 weeks. It bore a warning: 
“This billboard is under constant observation. Anybody 
attempting to modify or damage this can expect to suffer a 
similar fate.” From time to time I would go there to watch 
people interact with it, and glean whatever gratification I 
could. One night I placed a walkie-talkie behind it and when 
people walked by I said little phrases like, “Help! Help me!” 
or “You're gonna die!” People would look around and then 
see the billboard, even if they hadn’t noticed it before. 

Then there was the Dianne Feinstein poster. Of course 
Feinstein had been elected by Dan White to be mayor—that 
was a standing joke. How often does the second-in-line 
assume power? Not often, especially when the person has 
no command of the position. It took Feinstein a long time to 
get up enough guts to say, “I’m Mayor!” For a long time it 
was a joke—she had no political savvy, no personality, and 
no understanding of the media. 

In 1979 she was running for re-election, making appear- 
ances all over the city. A punk all-girl band named Vs. 
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started showing up at her speeches to heckle her and do 
crazy things like throw money at her. I thought they needed 
some encouragement, so I made what looked like an election 
poster. At the top it said in big letters, “ELECT” and below 
her photo, “Dianne Feinstein Dominant Mistress of San 
Francisco.” There was also a picture of a woman dressed in 
black leather who looked just like Dianne, whipping what 
looked like an innocent schoolteacher (although a very 
voluptuous one) tied to a chair. Again, there was a tiny 
warning in the corner not to take the poster down. 


The billboards were like a snack, but 


I knew there was a bigger meal out 
there somewhere. 


Each night before Feinstein spoke somewhere, we'd go 
out to the neighborhood and put up about a hundred posters. 
The next day you'd see all these old men and women— 
probably the people who'd arranged her appearance— 
frantically trying to scrape them off walls and poles before 
Feinstein gave her little speech. We'd go and throw money at 
her and scream very positive epithets at her which were 
completely incongruous. 

AJ: How would you reply to detractors charging that your 
poster was sexist? 

MMP: Well, I also “stuck” it to Telly Savalas who was re- 
clining on a billboard near the freeway. I'm very egalitarian 
when striking out at these figures. Unfortunately, there 
aren't that many women in high positions to ridicule. 
Dianne Feinstein was handy, so I thought, “I gotta get my 
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licks in now, otherwise people are going to think I’m 
sexist—that all I do is male-oriented art.” So that was a 
desperate foray into the feminine world of power politics. 

When Jello Biafra was running for Mayor and had a 
benefit at the Mabuhay, I did a performance where a 
machine with a knife stabbed big photo blow-ups of the 
other candidates as they rolled by on a conveyer. I also 
handed out .45 caliber bullets engraved with the names of 
the other candidates on them. 

B AJ: What were people's reactions? 

MMP: They thought it was really funny. 

AJ: What was the Telly Savalas billboard about? 

MMP: He was high above the freeway, just lounging around 
in this ad about “Feeling the Velvet”—a middle-aged bald 
guy with a smirk on his face saying, “Hey everybody out 
there—you've got plenty of money and plenty to eat—why 
don’t you just ‘Feel the Velvet’ with me, okay?” I could just 
sense the outrage coursing through the community. I 
thought, “What do most people feel? Most people don’t feel 
any velvet—they feel paim—that’s what people really feel.” 
So I figured this had to be redressed in a public way. 

This was a hand-painted billboard which is much bigger 
than the ordinary billboard, so I couldn’t cover all of it—I 
had to make every inch of what got put up count. I got 
together several different pictures, and put a crazed white 
dog jumping up in the middle of blackness over the Velvet 
bottle. I changed “Feel the Velvet, Baby” to “Feel the Pain, 
Baby.” Then I gave him a new set of eyes, but because I had 
to hang off this billboard in the wind, they got a little mis- 
placed. One of them got over the right eye okay, but the 
other one landed more in the middle, so it looked like he had 
three eyes—it went where his third eye should be. Then I 
added a big square mouth that was much bigger than his 


Telly With Teeth 
Kojak — Telly Savalas — got new teeth. And the message was 
changed from ‘feel the velvet’ to ‘feel the pain.’ 


Someone has defaced a billboard visible from the Central 
freeway neor the Bay Bridge. Among the changes, television's 
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previous mouth. It was a 4’x4’ picture of a dental investiga- 
tion, featuring a mouth stretched open by some sort of sadis- 
tic device like a mouth speculum, with a set of rotted teeth. 
Telly had his hand down there cupping a drink, and instead 
of the drink I put a little man coming out of his hand 
holding a gun trying to shoot the dog that was in the bottle. 

I posted a warning that they had to leave this up for ten 
days. They left it up for four, so again, something had to be 
done. I stole some fire extinguishers, filled them with red 
paint, went around town and sprayed “KILL!” in huge letters 
on about twenty billboards. On some of them I attached 
stickers saying, “We have done this in retaliation for your 
removal of the Telly Savalas billboard.” 

On the Telly Savalas billboard we had said that if they took 
it down, we would make it impossible for them to do busi- 
ness in the area. So what we did was devalue their billboards, 
at least in their customers’ eyes. After doing that, I came 
home to find out that my neighbor had murdered a person 
who lived next to me—that was a nice tie-in. 

AJ: That synchronicity seems to happen a lot. Do a bill- 
board, then Jonestown happens—kind of like Voodoo Bill- 
boards. What do you make of that? 

MMP: The most powerful rituals are often ones the parti- 
cipants are most ignorant of, I’m sure. Those were the most 
important billboards; I did a few more, but they were 
ancillary. 

AJ: Did you get into any other areas of prankdom? 
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MMP: The billboards I just jumped into, feet first. Before 
that, my interest and intents lay in more serious, studious 
directions. The way I see it, I spent my life preparing to be 
able to do really well-orchestrated pranks. But before that, I 
never was much of a prankful person, except in a very ado- 
lescent, unconscious way where the implications and the acts 
themselves didn’t resonate beyond the boundaries of ordi- 
nariness or the immediate moment. Those were more like 
little practice runs. 

HAJ: Wouldn't you say that your whole background growing 
up in the sixties where everything was being challenged 
prepared you to be a thinking rebel? In fact, your graduation 
from college was pretty wild— 

M@ MP: I knew that the graduation ceremony wasn't really 
going to be a rite of passage like they say it is. I knew it was a 
sham—I didn’t even go to my high school graduation. Of 
course my principal told me, “It’s your choice, but someday 
you'll grow up and regret not having gone to graduation.” I 
just looked at him and said, “Swre—TI'll deal with that when 
the time comes.” 

Actually, I did feel bad, because at my high school gradua- 
tion one of the other students had taken a pint of butyric 
acid [a foul-smelling liquid] and broken it in the air- 
conditioning system. He'd completely disrupted the entire 
ceremony—it was in this enormous auditorium and every- 
body had been forced to flee the building. And because I, in 
my nearsighted world of idealism, felt it was beneath me to 
attend, I missed the whole thing—because of my dogma! So 


I wasn’t about to let something like this happen again. 

Then I was about to graduate from college and I thought, 
“T’ve gotta make this worthwhile.” I was an honor student in 
high academic regard, with a reputation for being fairly 
eccentric. I thought, “How far can I push things, in view of 
the favoritism accorded me?” So I took my red honors gown 
and sliced it into ribbons, then wore beneath it a girl’s black 
g-string bikini and a pair of grotesque, two-tone, brown-and- 
white cowboy boots that I'd borrowed. I mixed fluorescent 
pink paint and Afro-Sheen in my hair, so I had this huge 
caked mess on my head. 

It had been characteristic for a few people to show up for 
graduation dressed a little weird. But this year nobody did; I 
think most of the real hard-core students at the school had 
graduated the year before. Out of six hundred students, I was 
the only one who was dressed in any way out of the ordinary. 

When I showed up, all these conservative professors sur- 
rounded me and said, “You have to leave!” I just sort of 
laughed and said, “I don’t have to leave—I’m an honor stu- 
dent. It’s my graduation—remember?” I just laughed at 
them, and that made them madder and madder, and they 
started screaming, and the more they screamed the calmer I 
got. It became a huge impasse. These professors were going 
around telling students that the graduation was stopped 
until this person (meaning me) left the graduation area. 

Then the Dean of the College, whom I knew pretty well, 
came up and said, “Look, Mark, is this what you really want 
to do?” I said, “Of course. It’s my graduation and this is how I 
feel.” So he said, “Okay—no problem.” He got up behind the 
podium and made a special speech: “I just want to say that 
this college has always been about academic freedom; it 
represents freedom of every type for students and the way in 
which the classes are taught. There are some teachers here 
who are trying to stop this graduation, and I feel that in 
doing this they’re acting against the tradition this college has 
always upheld. I'd just like to say that this graduation is 
going to go on regardless of what these professors think 
should happen. That's all I have to say, and now we're going 
to continue with the ceremonies.” 

So in front of about two thousand students and parents I 
went up and shook the dean’s hand and he handed me my 
diploma case. I accepted it and curtsied, then opened up my 
diploma case and there was nothing in it—I hadn’t paid off 
my college loan. Students were screaming, and the expres- 
sions on parents’ faces were: “Something’s really wrong 
here.” 

That was it—I graduated. This got covered by the local 
papers, because the town sort of hated the college, and the 
idea behind the story was that this more “radical” element 
was now gone from the college. At that point little colleges 
were trying to clean up their image; they were starting to 
offer business courses and baseball scholarships, and what 
I'd done sort of blew it for my school. I even had a teacher 
tell me that the college was trying to clean up its image, and 
that this was going to set them back years. 

My senior art thesis show was kind of a little joke. I went 
to the Hall of Justice in Sarasota and asked a clerk, “Look, 
I’m doing my thesis, and I want real Grand Jury subpoena 
forms to use as art invitations. Will you give me some?” He 
said, “Oh... okay. | have some forms from last year—they’ll 
never notice the date,” and gave me this form. It had some 
great phrases, like: “Failure to show up makes you imme- 
diately liable to the charge of Contempt of Court, which 
carries a serious penalty.” I sent out about three hundred of 
these in white envelopes. You couldn't tell the subpoena was 
for an art opening until you got to the very last line where it 
said: “Senior Thesis Show for Mark Pauline.” 

For the show itself I displayed a few pictures and graphics. 


MACHINE SE. 


MACHINE SEX: The first Mark Pauline machine 
performance at Alex’s service station, corner of Columbus 
and Filbert, San Francisco, February 1979. 


Instead of aiming the lights at the pictures, we aimed them 
at the doorway where people came in. Instead of music, I had 
this wide-band radio tuned to a pulsating static band which 
was turned up really loud—that was the soundtrack. My 
brother brought along some of his drug-addict friends and 
they all turned up and sold pot and drugs at the opening. 
AJ: Your machine shows have a prankish spirit to them; 
in fact, weren't your first primitive, early shows at illegal 
sites? 

MMP: One prank was especially timely, because it came 
right on the brink of the second oil crisis in 1979. It was the 
first machine show: Machine Sex, which was all done by 
myself. At this point I was very pessimistic about getting 
permission for anything, and I had had so much success with 
the billboards without asking anybody anything, that I felt I 
could extend this freedom to the machine shows, too. 

It happened on a Sunday morning at this gas station in 
North Beach. I hopped a fence and plugged into the station’s 
electrical power supply and got set up; there was nobody 
there. But just as the show started, the guy who owned the 
station came up and pleaded: “What are you doing to my gas 
station? What is this stuff? What are these pigeons for?” I 
had these dead pigeons stuffed into little Arab doll costumes, 
a stereo system ready to play a tape, and an obvious incen- 
diary device next to his gas pumps, and he had this puzzled 
yet panicked look on his face. 

I said, “Look, everything’s okay, I'm going to do a show 
here.” He said, “But you didn’t ask me—I never heard any- 
thing about this,” and I said; “Yeah, I never told you anything 
about it. There’s no way you could have ever known about it.” 
Then he sort of seemed to relax—it wasn’t anybody’s fault 
that he didn’t know about it. 

I said, “Look, here’s twenty dollars” (I had a twenty-dollar 
bill in my pocket because I thought this might happen; I'd 
always heard you could bribe people) and he just looked at it. 
I said, “Here, it’s twenty dollars—I’m not going to use very 
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much power. Everything’ll be okay, nothing’ll get hurt. If 
anything gets hurt I'll give you more money, okay? Just 
watch it, you'll really like it!” He didn’t really say anything; 
he just took the money and looked at me like I was crazy and 
then stood back in the audience and watched. 

We turned on the soundtrack which was a scratchy, static- 


There’s this idealistic, romantic 19th 
century notion that creative people are 
these frail, delicate spiritual shells that 
are about to flit away and evaporate at 


any minute, lest we turn our backs on 
their pitiful washed-out efforts. | 

wanted to disavow that notion and do 

something really intense and powerful. 
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ized version of a Cure record which had just come out titled, 
“Killing an Arab.” Then I startedup this machine filled with 
dead pigeons (which I had dispatched with my slingshot) 
dressed in little Arab sheik costumes. One at a time the 
pigeons would fall into this centrifuge and get chopped up, 
and sometimes all the guts and pieces of covering would get 
thrown out toward the audience. After about six pigeons had 
“performed,” I set on fire this stack of hundreds of little 
black plastic oil barrels that contained snakes, and a huge 
mass of snakes almost like a Medusa’s head exploded right 
next to the audience. Then it was over. The owner of the 
service station didn’t say anything, he just watched us load 
everything back into the truck. I asked him if I had to clean 
up and he said in a distracted voice, “No, no, [long pause] 
no. 

HAJ: What inspired you to start doing this? 

MMP: The billboards were really the first step out of that 
ordered realm of creativity-stifling that the institutions that 
supposedly help creative people impose. Since I was trained 
as a visual artist, logically I should have oriented myself 
toward art galleries. That was my first move away from that, 
and it worked out well. I got a feel for the fact that you 
could do pretty exciting things on an independent basis, and 
that more people would see your work than if it were in a 
little room with clean walls and perfect lighting and 
“ambience.” 

I also knew that the billboards were just a little stop on 
the way ... because I felt, “This is a dead end. Why is it a 
dead end? Because it doesn’t really take advantage of all my 
talents. I’m not really attacking the world with all the gusto I 
could attack it with, and that’s because I’m not using all the 
skills I have.” I knew about mechanics, welding, electricity 
and other areas and I thought, “How can I develop a system 
that takes all this into account so I can really make a serious 
assault and do something that’s more satisfying?” The bill- 
boards were like a snack, but I knew there was a bigger meal 
out there somewhere . 

So I started snooping around. San Francisco at that point 
was in a state of industrial decay; a lot of places had recently 
closed down. I thought, “That’s #z—there’s all these places 
with abandoned machines. I know how to do technical, 
mechanical work; I live next door to a guy with a factory 
who will let me use any of his tools. I know how to stage a 
theatrical performance—I learned that in school. Now’s the 
time to coalesce all this together, and maybe it’s possible to 
actually have some fun and really do something new that no 


one’s done before.” 

I always had this myth in my mind, this idealism, that you 
could actually do something new and it wouldn't be some 
completely academic, stale thing—which so many of the 
“new” things I'd seen were. Even when a thing seemed new, 
there was always something tying it to more noxious conno- 
tations. Like the punk music scene—I never really felt I 
could identify with that, although I appreciated a lot of the 
ideas and the fact that it was geared toward a real public 
audience—toward getting out information that had pre- 
viously been relegated to the underground art scene of the 
sixties and seventies. 

So that’s how it all started. That’s how I decided to get 
serious, and make playful attacks on society into more or less 
a way of life. And part of that involved going into all these 
factories and finding out how to get the equipment—it was 
like a cat-and-mouse game you'd have to play with the 
police—and then putting it all together and doing the most 
ridiculous, absurd act possible. And it all was an extension of 
what I felt about the billboards: the idea that if you're really 


going to get people to pay attention to truly eccentric acts, if 


they were ever going to have a real effect on people, they had 
to be done in a way where technically they were absolutely, 
undeniably impressive. So that people could tell that the 
people who had committed this act obviously knew what 
they were doing. 

It wasn’t important whether people really wnderstood 
what was going on; the crux of the matter was: people 
confer importance on something (and it affects them) on 
the basis that it’s something technically very challenging. 
And if it was technically challenging, they would accept 
almost everything else about it almost verbatim. Without 
really questioning it at all, they would just accept that this 
was the way tt was—that people could go take all this 
equipment and re-make it and do shows with it—and why 
not, right? There's nothing really wrong with this. 

Creative people have never had this kind of industrial 
equipment and machinery; it’s always been denied them. 
And in that sense it’s a surprise that somebody who's sup- 
posed to be a creative person has access to—or even 
understands—this complicated stuff. There’s a certain shock 
just to the fact that this would even occur. 

AJ: Most artists are living under that horrible myth of the 
artist as ineffectual, spacey, erratic “genius” who doesn't have 
to be rigorous, disciplined, and precise. Or, that if you’re an 
artist you must use a paintbrush. Or that if you're a sculptor 
... Dennis Oppenheim hires welders to make his machines! 
MMP: It’s all tied in with that little phrase, “Less is more.” 
That phrase harkens back to this idealistic, romantic 19th 
century notion that creative people are these frail, delicate 
spiritual shells that are about to flit away and evaporate at 
any minute, lest we turn our backs on their pitiful washed- 
out efforts. So another part of my intention was to disavow 
that notion and do something really imtense—really power- 
ful. Today, the main option people have for expressing 
themselves powerfully is through machines. 

AJ: Also the media. 

MMP: And the media can never deny coverage to a good 
spectacle. No matter how ridiculous, absurd, insane or illogi- 
cal something is, if it achieves a certain identity as a specta- 
cle, the media has to deal with it. They have no choice. 
They're hamstrung by their own needs, to the extent that 
they're like a puppet in the face of such events. I knew there 
was a lot of possibility for a true spectacle in shows with 
machines. 

MV: Didn't you do a prank involving a birthday cake? 
MMP: It was a birthday party for Steve Brown (of Tuxedo 
Moon). There were many people present, including some 


very nicely dressed girls. The party featured an enormous, 
thick, grotesque, creamy chocolate cake. I planted this huge 
explosive in the bottom of it—much bigger than propriety 
would normally have allowed. There were these two really 
slickly dressed new wave babes that somehow got there 
because Tuxedo Moon attracted those flashy, stylish sorts. 
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We had just placed a bunch of candles on the cake and lit 
them. These two girls were standing in front of the cake, 
chattering about it. Steve Brown was on the other side of the 
room; in fact, everyone in the room knew what was going to 
happen except for these girls, I guess. Steve went, “Let’s do it 
now!” I flipped the switch and it exploded all over these 
girls. It didn’t just get on them—it slathered them from head 
to toe and completely covered the wall behind them with all 
this gooey chocolate mush. 

They panicked. They started screaming, yelling, and com- 
plaining, but everyone in the room was laughing: “Oh, it’s 
Steve Brown’s birthday party and Mark Pauline blew up the 
cake!” Most people in the room got a bit of cake on them, 
but not like the two girls who remained quite hysterical. 
Steve said to them, “Don’t be upset. That wasn’t the real 
cake. We've got the real cake over here!” 

Then of course we brought out another cake and the girls 
just couldn’t believe it. They went crazy and began screaming 
about getting someone to pay for their clothes, but no one 
seemed to be backing up their version of reality. People were 
coming by and saying, “Oh, ere—just wipe it off with this 
napkin.” Everyone kept ignoring them, and finally they just 
left. 

It was perfect because they didn’t really know anyone at 
the party. They were just marginally acquainted with a cou- 
ple of people there, and would never have really participated 
in the party if it hadn’t been for the cake getting all over 
them. 

WV: Did you ever do any pranks with Monte Cazazza? 
MMP: Monte and I were driving around one hot afternoon 
in my big black bread truck. I had just welded a bumper onto 
it and was saying, “God, Monte! This bumper is so incredi- 
ble. It’s half an inch thick—you could run into anything with 
it.” He said, “Really? Let’s run into a car.” I said, “Okay.” We 
were driving along and, lo and behold, we saw what looked 
like an old, abandoned Impala with newspapers and garbage 
all around it. I told Monte, “Alright. This is it. Hang on!” We 
braced ourselves and hit the back of this car at about 25 miles 
an hour. It crumpled the whole rear end up to the rear seat. 
Suddenly a totally encrusted, dirty white-trash guy jumped 
out—he had been sleeping in there. We were laughing hys- 
terically as he screamed and waved his fists. Quickly I put the 
truck in reverse and got out of there. 

We figured it was just some bum sleeping in a car, and 


now he wouldn’t have to worry about his home being towed 
away. Later we were circling back and saw that he had man- 
aged to drive the car (I guess it was his) two blocks away, 
parked it, and was now looking at the trunk filled with all his 
trash, trying to figure out what to do. We drove right by him 
but he didn’t see us. 

HAJ: Don't you feel a bit of remorse for that very cruel act? 
MMP: I felt horrible about it. I felt so bad. At first I thought 
it wasn't his property—it was an old, junked car. When I 
realized it was his car, I was absolutely mortified and felt 
horrible for days about it. 

AJ: | wish you'd done that to a rich person's car. They have 
insurance and could get a new one, but this poor guy! This 
could have been his life savings, his little home. 

M@ MP: On the other side of the social coin, I had a friend 
who had a Cutlass Supreme her parents had given her. It 
needed all kinds of parts: headlights, trim, door panels, a 
front bumper. It would have cost a lot of money to replace 
them. I found a Cutlass Supreme on a tree-lined street in 
Pacific Heights and took all the parts I needed. Which is 
kind of funny, because cars don’t get stripped in Pacific 
Heights very often. 


When I graduated from college | took 
my red honors gown and sliced it into 
ribbons, then wore beneath it a girl’s 


black g-string bikini and a pair of 
grotesque cowboy boots that I'd 

borrowed. I mixed fluorescent pink 
paint and Afro-Sheen in my hair. 
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BV: Didn't your AREA (NYC) show annoy people? 
MMP: At AREA we set up a corral made of metal pipes. 
There was a picture of the stabbing of the Japanese socialist 
premier by a rightwing student. Eric Werner's “hand” was 
flopping in and out of a tank and spraying people. We had a 
machine shooting out fire, one of Matt Heckert’s machines 
was spearing out at people and another was spitting out a 
perfumed liquid all over the audience. But the only thing that 
people complained about was Werner's “hand” splashing little 
spots of oil on their clothes. Actually, a lot of people com- 
plained about the noise. We just basically made a scene that 
you might expect a couple of Okies to stage on their first 
foray into the [southern accent] big city, 

After the performance, we didn’t politely stop. Heckert 
proceeded to knock down all the railings and put a hole in 
the wall about 4 feet deep. We kept setting little bits of stuff 
on fire and making a big racket with the exploding ball for 
the rest of the night. 

At our “Extremely Cruel Practices” show in L.A. I ran into 
an “attitude” problem with some feisty young art types who 
had the notion that we were “on their turf, man.” All these 
parent-supported art school graduates kept coming up and 
whining, “It costs $8 to get in. Why should I have to pay? 
We're just going to watch it from the bridge at the overpass.” 
I said, “Oh—the bridge at the overpass. I see.” This was a 
stupid thing for them to say... 

I told the director of LACE (Los Angeles Contemporary 
Exhibitions) who had sponsored the show, “Look. We can’t 
have these people watching from the overpass. That’s not 
what these shows are about. The firsthand misery the 
audience could potentially suffer is a significant part of the 
creative statement. We've got to do something about these 


students here. And besides, it'll cost you money if they don’t 
ay. 
: a agreed that something had to be done. I said, 
“Don’t think a second more—I've got the perfect solution.” I 
sent someone out to buy a quart of butyric acid, which is one 
of the foulest-smelling substances in the known world. It’s 
listed in the Guinness Book of World Records as such— 
detectable by your nose in the tiniest part per million. 
MAJ: What does it smell like? 
MMP: Rotten baby vomit. Before the show we spread 
butyric acid over the whole overpass and all these people got 
really mad. Some of them sent complaining letters to the 
newspapers. Even below at the show the smell was incredi- 
bly strong—it was absolutely disgusting. 
WAJ: Were people watching from the overpass anyway? 
MMP: Very, very few! I heard it fucked up the plans of all 
these self-righteous brats, who eventually came down and 
paid. People complained as if we had done something 
immoral, just because we took them up on their challenge. 
MAJ: You've been dogged all your life by uninformed 
animal rights people. Explain your guinea pig, Stu. 
MMP: Awhile back it seemed obvious that the whole prob- 
lem of animals being subjugated by humans had to be 
addressed. I felt that the animal rights groups were going 
about it in a very roundabout way. I thought, “Why not 
confer on them far greater power than they have in their 
meager, four-legged lives? There must be a way to do it.” 

Then I thought, “I won't put electrodes in an animal or 
make some rat run a maze. I'll make an incredibly compli- 
cated, powerful machine—really stylish-looking, all stainless 
steel—and specially adapt it so a guinea pig can operate it.” I 
chose guinea pigs because I knew they were docile and 
wouldn't bite; they were smart, yet compliant. 

So I got Stu, short for Stupid. He actually turned out to be 
an incredibly smart pig. The machine was already made. I 
would strap him into the “driver’s seat” with a padded belt, 
and his arms and legs would go into these little cuffs. He 
complained the first couple times, but then got used to it and 
didn’t complain anymore, just sitting patiently until I took 
him out. I would feed him lettuce (which he liked) every 
time I put him in. 

I would turn the machine on and whenever he moved his 
arms and legs the corresponding arms and legs of the 
machine would be activated, making the machine jump or 
buck. After he drove it a couple of times he figured out the 
whole system. Somehow he knew that if he stopped moving, 
the machine stopped moving. He never panicked or got 
upset. You could just put him in, turn it on and leave him in 
there. 

At that point we were scheduled to do the Fort Mason 
show, but the SPCA said, “Look, we know you're going to use 
this live animal. If you do, you'll be arrested—we'll stop the 
show.” So we conceded to them, but I don’t know how much 
worse it would have been if we'd done it. I think it would 
have meant a little splashier newspaper coverage later, but 
we didn’t do it. It’s something I regret to this day. I’m sure 
Stu regretted it, too. 

I made it up to him by letting him run the machine at the 
AREA show. I gave him a short bout of new training; then at 
the show he ran that machine for 15 minutes. He was com- 
pletely docile, completely relaxed; I took him out and he was 
unflustered and calm. Stu’s never ridden it since. We had to 
smuggle him all the way to New York because you're not 
allowed to bring any animal besides a cat or dog on an 
airplane. 

AJ: And Stu’s still your pal. 
MMP: Stu’s still my pal. I should make a new machine for 
him to run. 
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Mark Pauline exhibiting ‘Stu, 
back legs of Cavia cobaya. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


WV: I lke the idea of dedicating your life to being a profes- 
sional prankster. That’s a career that isn't in too many college 
catalogs. 

MMP: It’s just the idea of the expert. It’s hard to be an 
amateur prankster or amateur anything anymore. If you're 
going to really do something and have any kind of effect, the 
only way you can do it is to marshal all your skills, all your 
energies, and then you might—if you're lucky—make some 
kind of dent in what people think. Again (just like in any- 
thing else), to really be successful at it, you can’t be an ama- 
teur. The era of experts is upon us and influences how 
anything is successful anymore. 

The march of society is always connected to people who 
ridiculed conventions in one way or another. A lot of them 
got their heads cut off in the process, or like Copernicus 
[who held that the earth and sister planets revolved around 
the sun] were forced to recant, but their ideas eventually 
held sway. 

My pranks have always been incorporated into my life, 


” his guinea pig, with walking machine in background controlled by front and 
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which depends upon appropriation. My attitude is that this 
society is a playground for parasites like myself, and I can do 
anything I want to. If Ican encompass something within the 
bounds of my morality (and I have a very strong morality), I 
just go ahead and do it. And I’ve found that you can pretty 
much get away with anything that way . 

There’ve been a lot of isolated, funny incidents in my 
life—just little things. Like when we got the springs for our 
catapault from this liquor truck. I went into the yard of this 
major liquor distributor, jacked up the truck and removed 
the big leaf springs that support the entire back end of the 
truck, putting bricks where the springs were. Me and Matt 
Heckert went back the next morning and there were all 
these guys in the yard pointing at the truck and scratching 
their heads, like “What's the world coming to?” Apparently 
someone had tried to drive the truck away, and the back end 
had fallen down over the tires like an insect shell. I don’t 
think they ever understood what happened. In a way that’s 
impersonal, but to me it was really funny. 


There were a lot of funny things that happened during 
our appropriations, having to do with removing parts of 
people's reality. These were physical parts that represented 
an important (and taken-for-granted) key in certain people's 
lives. Like, why would anyone take the springs off that 
truck? Every time that guy’s gone to work the springs were 
there; he probably never in a million years would have antici- 
pated that they would be gone. Yet he came to work one day, 
they were gone, and somehow he had to justify why ... why 
did someone remove the springs and substitute bricks, so 
when he drove away it would fall down? 

When we do appropriation tasks like that, whenever pos- 
sible (and a lot of times it ¢s possible) we try to do them ina 
way that defies expediency. In other words, if you take some- 
thing really huge, rather than break down the wall we disas- 
semble it into little parts and move it out, then totally clean 
up the place so it looks like it just disappeared. Impossible 
disappearances are a lot of fun, and we've certainly done 
thousands of those. 

My jokes have always been pretty practical, in the sense 
that they usually lead to some practical purpose in my life, 
although ultimately I’m sure a lot of people would maintain 
that what I do at SRL is supremely impractical. Plus, to my 
mind our shows are a prank, kind of an ultimate travesty. 
They're in the form of a theatrical presentation; they’re sup- 
posed to be “underground” in the sense that the ideas pre- 
sented are not popular, yet really straight people come to 
them (but they don’t really even know why). And because 
you create a compelling image, the media is drawn there like 
they can’t help it ... like flies. The titles of the shows set 
people up for what is going to happen, specifying something 
that the show could never have anything to do with, really. 

Those titles aren’t even about things that could ever be 
done; they're just indirect ways of expressing a certain stance 
on a societal situation. And anybody watching the show has 
to decide if this is a put-on or not. But it’s serious, because 
it's real—there are real things happening, and it’s a very 
intense situation. There’s all that work in it, and work is real. 
So that makes it hard for people to think, “This is just a 
joke!” because if it were just a joke, why would anybody 
spend that much time on it? 

So there’s this weird paradigm that hopefully is positive 
for people’s minds to go through: seeing people spending 
that much time tailoring a reality so it doesn’t fit into their 
‘expectations. I think that’s positive, and that’s basically what 
our pranks are about. Of course, a lot of pranks we do can't 
really be told. 

In the same way, when I was a kid I wasn’t into playing 
Monopoly or doing puzzles or playing games—I was never 
into playing any kind of system in the accepted way. I always 
asked, “What am I really going to accomplish by doing this?” 
To do anything I have to be totally committed to it, in order 
to even get the energy to make any inroads at all. With 
pranks it’s been the same way, so ultimately my way of 
dealing with that was to turn every aspect of my life into a 
prank ... toward uncovering and revealing to other people 
(in the way that it’s possible for me to do that) the foibles of 
society, people and myself. 

AJ: What do you think is a bad prank? 

MMP: A bad prank is like dropping a lead ball out of a high 
window. A prank should have a resonance and a ring to it. It 
should speak of the higher aspirations of human activity. It 
should go far beyond the limitations one would expect it to 
have. That’s what pranks are all about: the wnexpected—the 
element of surprise transposed onto some kind of poignant 
act that ultimately is a violence against the society. Just like 
“literature” means violence against commonplace language, 
and represents an organized attack against complacency of 


thought and conversation. 

Pranks are a constructed, fabricated attack against the 
framework of the society. They're like a bursting-out. Society 
paints us all into a corner and the whole point of pranks is to 
open the trap door and escape! That’s how I see a good 
prank. 

A bad prank essentially lacks all those elements, and a 
worse prank lacks all those and additionally adds things like 
gratuitous cruelty. In the same way that a good prank reso- 
nates and sheds light on things, a bad prank is almost like a 
black hole—you look at it and groan: “Oh, god.” It robs your 
soul. A bad prank supports the status quo. 


A prank should have a resonance and a 
ring to it. It should speak of the higher 
aspirations of human activity. It should 
go far beyond the limitations one would 


expect it to have. That’s what pranks 
are all about: the unexpected—the 
element of surprise transposed onto 
some kind of poignant act. 
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AJ: It supports victims and the same old power relation- 
ships. Whereas a good prank will put a tear into social con- 
tracts and conventionality—it will force unexamined behav- 
tor into daylight. 
MV: It’s a critique of standardized rituals and interactions— 
HAJ: —that become so unconscious we no longer notice 
them. Habituated actions. But it’s pointless to do something 
to an individual that isn’t felt by anybody but that individual. 
MMP: Like when I ran into that guy living in his car. I felt 
really bad about that. It made me feel like I'd done some- 
thing really wrong. In a sense it was positive because I 
realized that I'd crossed over some boundary. What was 
going to be a little fun prank turned into a horrible realiza- 
tion that we hadn’t changed anything, and in fact made a bad 
situation worse for this guy. 

Bad pranks serve no purpose— 
AJ: —Other than preparing you for the daily cruelty and 
idiocy that happens in our society all the time. 
MV: Fraternity hazing rituals that tomorrow’s social leaders 
endure are the underbelly, the flipside of the actual power 
relations they will be experiencing and being a part of when 
they become successful in their careers. It’s first-handed 
experiencing of arbitrariness of authority; a kind of sham 
humor masquerading as genuine fun. Submission to point- 
less authority can never be more than degradation. 
MMP: Torture is another bad prank, a pointless act that just 
chases its tail. Anything that uncovers the puppet-like 
notion of the human form is fascinating—for the torturer, 
that is—as in the Middle Ages, where the human form was 
depersonalized and systematically destroyed. But torture is 
first and always the ultimate degradation. 
AJ: A good prank is a social comment. One has to have a 
good analysis of the society: who has power and who doesnt 
... the fact that the basic tenets of our society are intrinsically 
stupidifying, inane and evil. A good prank pokes fun and is 
illuminating, whereas a bad prank supports the society and is 
a conservative action enhancing existing power relationships, 
conventionality and all that one is rebelling against. A good 
prank raises life up to what art should be: a critique of 
society, and a glimpse into a better, more poetic future! 
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Over ten years ago Boyd Rice began gaining an international cult reputation as the “King 
of Noise Music,” releasing records under the name Non on the American Graybeat label as 
well as the British label Mute. After several European tours and numerous U.S. concerts he 
has diversified, having curated an art show of Found Photographs (based on his own 
collection), written for Exit magazine, done major interviews for Incredibly Strange Films, 
as well as a Martin Denny interview in Hawaii for Another Room. He recently co-edited a 
book, The Manson File, to be published by Amok Press. 

Boyd Rice is a perenially interesting conversationalist, actor-impersonator, comedian, 
artist, book and record collector and philosopher. In this interview, questions were supplied 
by Andrea Juno, V. Vale, and Los Angeles-based writer Barry Alfonso. 


Boyd Rice photographed by Bobby Neel Adams. 


WIVALE: How do you get ideas? Give us an example. 
MBOYD RICE: Well ... in San Diego, at this local super- 
market I shopped in, I'd always look at the meat section, 
especially all this meat I couldn’t imagine any tasteful use for: 
skinned sheep's heads, big hoofs, snout, etc. I'd always think, 
“There must be something I can do with this ...” 

One weekend there was a demonstration announced. I got 
some literature together to give out, and also made up a 
sandwich board that had a skinned sheep’s head with a fork 
on the left and a knife on the right. On the back was a large 
slogan with patterns of cigarette butts glued all around it. 
There were all these abortion rights activists protesting; I 
stood near them so people would somehow interpret the 
sheep’s head and cigarette butts in terms of abortion. News 
people asked me what I was doing there ... all the while 
people were keeping their distance from this sheep’s head. 

After a while I decided to go to my car and leave. I was 
driving downtown and saw a big crowd blocking the street. I 
looked a bit closer and remembered that Betty Ford was in 
town: “That’s Betty Ford stopped at the Senior Citizens 
Center! I'll get out and see what I can do.” A big line of people 
were cordoned off leading to a door at the back of a building. 
By the set-up I realized that Betty Ford was going to make her 
exit by that door and work her way down the line of people, 
shaking hands with everybody. Many people were holding 
bouquets of flowers to give her, and I thought, “If only I'd 
known about this in advance, I could have brought her some- 
thing really special ... Hey, I'll give her this!” 

The crowd was huge; people had gotten there early hoping 
for a chance to shake the First Lady’s hand. I went through the 
crowd holding up this sheep’s head going, “Excuse me!” and 
as people turned around—it was like the parting of the Red 
Sea; I walked straight to the front. People were trampling 
each other to get out of the way of this skinned, horrible- 
looking thing... 

Mrs. Ford was getting pretty close—about six feet away— 
when a Secret Service man suddenly appeared, asking: “What 


is that?” “It’s a skinned sheep's head.” “What are you plan- 
ning to do with that?” “I was going to give it to the First Lady.” 
Then he said, “Would you mind coming with me?” and got 
this iron vise grip on my arm and led me away. 

When we got to a police car two cops threw the handcuffs 
on me and were looking through my belongings; one cop 
studied a leaflet and said, “Uh-oh—this guy’s handing out 
mass suicide literature. Looks like we got a real nut on our 
hands this time.” They were searching me; pulling open my 
pants and looking down and feeling all around to make sure I 
didn’t have any weapons and—all of a sudden a guy ran up out 


The crowd was huge; people had gotten 
there early hoping for a chance to shake 
the First Lady’s hand. | went through 
the crowd holding up this sheep’s head 
going, ‘Excuse me!”’ and as people 


turned around—it was like the parting 
of the Red Sea; | walked straight to 
the front. People were trampling each 
other to get out of the way of this 
skinned, horrible-looking thing. 


of the crowd shouting, “He had a knife! I saw him earlier with 
a knife!” I couldn't believe it; I said, “Huh? I didn’t have any 
knife.” He said, “I saw him! He had a knife!” My whole life 
flashed before my eyes, and I could just picture myself in some 
little cell for years on end—you know, “They're going to lock 
me up and throw away the key...” 

HM ANDREA JUNO: There’s always some do-gooder 
around— 

HBR: —who thinks, “Oh, something important has hap- 
pened—TI'll be a part of it, even if I’m not.” 

So they loaded my things into a police car. By now Mrs Ford 
had left and the crowd’s attention was focused on me. All 
these people were swarming around the car, pressing up 
against the car windows—news photographers taking pic- 
tures, old ladies with their Brownie cameras, all saying to each 
other, “That guy’s crazy! They're going to lock him up!” 

Almost as soon as I'd gotten in the car one cop said to me, 
“Tf I ever catch you in my city doing this again, I'm going to 
take a SHIT on you!” They actually played the old good- 
cop/bad-cop routine, with one being a real “heavy” and the 
other saying, “Hey! Come on—give this guy a break; I don’t 
think he really meant anything.” I was thinking, “I can’t 
believe they really do this...” 

They kept asking me questions. One cop looked at the 
green medical shirt I was wearing and thought I'd escaped 
from some mental institution—he asked, “Why are you wear- 
ing a mental institution shirt?” I said, “No, this is just a 
medical shirt. I got it at a thrift store.” He asked in a confiden- 
tial tone, “How much did it cost you?” (like he was asking real 
tough questions to trip me up). I told him and then he said, 
“What's the name of this thrift store? Where is it located?” 
like he was going to check on my story. 

Finally we arrived at the police station, and the cops stood 
outside the car saying things like, “We're thinking of not 
booking this guy, just taking him out to the middle of the 
desert, tying him up and leaving him there three or four days 
to think about what he’s done.” I was thinking, “God, these 
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guys are the real mental cases—I haven't done anything, and 
they're acting like I’m out to destroy the world!” 

AJ: What had they done with the sheep's head? 

MBR: They'd put it in the trunk. At one time or another 
several different cops had to pick it up and move it, and they'd 
look at their hands in disgust or smell their hands, then 
quickly look for something to wipe their hands on. They took 
close-up photos of it, too. 

When I got out of the car J still had my hands handcuffed 
behind me. One officer said, “Now you better not stay more 
than two or three feet behind me, because if you get too far 
away I might have to shoot you!” [laughs] I said, “Okay.” He 
said, “Here we go!” Then he'd move real erratically, speeding 
up and slowing way down, then sudddenly cutting off in 
another direction. Following somebody close with your hands 
tied behind you isn’t easy. I was running behind him thinking, 
“This guy thinks I’m a nut, but 4e’s completely psycho!” 

Inside the police station they let me sit for a long, long time 
... That's when the most frightening realization hit me: there 
wasn't any reason behind what I'd done. I mean, I knew why 
I'd done it—I just did it because it would be fun. But I knew 
they would ask, “Why the hell did you do this?” and if I didn’t 
have a good enough reason, they would probably throw me 
into a mental institution. So I thought, “Everybody who does 
this sort of thing has some pitiful little rational reason. I’ll tell 
them I did this because I’m a vegetarian activist.” So I told 
them that and it seemed rational. I had this horrible-looking 
sheep’s head; I’d done this because I was concerned about 
equal rights for animals or something. 

BV: A newspaper article also mentioned that you were iden- 
tifted as a “Dadaist” — 

MIBR: Because earlier I was handing out flyers that men- 
tioned Dada and other good ideas. The Dadaists and Surreal- 
ists, you know, did some great pranks. 

BV: Then what happened? 

MIBR: They questioned me for hours. This had happened 
before noon, and I was there until the sun went down. All day 
long they tried to intimidate me. Somebody had mailed death 
threats to the President from San Diego. So they gave me 
sheets of paper and had me write out different phrases like 
“Gerald Ford, President of the United States, The White 
House, Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington, D.C.” over and 
over. The Secret Service was in charge; they had jurisdiction, 
and their main concern was that I might be somebody who 
wanted to kill the President. But when I said, “No, I like Gerry 
Ford—I think he’s a funny guy!” they kind of believed me, and 
that’s probably why they ultimately let me go. But they took 
pictures of me and put them on file so that in the future they 
could keep an eye on me when important people came to 
town. 

BV: What other charges could they have thrown at you? 
MIBR: They could have done anything. One policeman said, 
“Listen, you're lucky the Secret Service was in charge of this, 
because if J were in charge, I'd throw you in County Mental 
Health for six months’ observation, and if you aren’t crazy 
now—which I think you are—you would be by the time you 
got out.” And he added, “We can get anything on you anytime 
we want... we could just follow you around for 24 hours and 
have enough on you to throw you in jail.” 

HAJ: Wasn't there a punchline to this story? 

MIBR: Yes. A week or so earlier I had a [different] sheep’s 
head and took it to this square in the center of town, placing it 
on this pedestal that had nothing on it. A crowd of people 
gathered around, looking at it. Periodically somebody would 
touch it to see if it was real, then recoil—they’d smell their 
fingers and wrinkle their nose. There was this whole crowd 
staring at it with sick fascination. 

All these hippies were standing nearby in front of some 
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phone booths. I got the phone number of one, then walked to 
a booth across the square and called the first number. Some- 
one answered and I whispered, “Hey! Is this the phone at 
Horton Plaza?” The guy said, “Yeah, it is.” I said, “Listen, this 
is real important. Look around. Do you see what appears to be 
a skinned sheep’s head sitting on a pedestal?” The guy said, 
“Yeah, I see it!” I said, “Listen, man, this is real important. 
Inside that head is $10,000 worth of uncut cocaine. I was 
supposed to pick it up, but I can’t get down there and I don’t 
want it to fall into the hands of the man. If you can get that 
head and take it away, the stuff is yours!” The guy went, “No 
shit!” —as I watched he was looking around in every direction. 
I said, “Take it and get whatever use you can from it; it’s a gift 
from me to you.” He said, “Wow! Thanks—no shit; $10,000 
worth of coke!” He hung up the phone and I could see him 
telling his friends—his friends were looking around, too. 
They gravitated toward the pedestal, then the guy grabbed the 
sheep’s head real quick and disappeared down a side street. 
We were laughing, and I was saying to my friends, “We'll 
never know the punch line to this story.” 

Anyway, when I was being questioned on the Betty Ford 
incident, the cops didn’t believe it was bought from a store. 
They said, “The Chief of Police is particularly concerned 
about this incident, because just recently somebody drove past 
the police parking lot and threw a head exactly like this in 
amongst the cars. Do you have amy knowledge whatsoever of 
this?” I wanted to burst out laughing, but I didn’t dare. I said, 
“No, that’s completely unconnected to me. I don’t know who 
could have done that; that’s really weird.” 

The police were always saying to me, “You're not a crimi- 
nal, Boyd. Criminals are smart; they cover up their tracks. But 
you don’t think you're doing anything wrong. We could just 
follow you around for a day or two and have enough on you to 
throw you in jail, but we're nice guys—we don’t want to hassle 
you. We just want you to cooperate with us. It was you that put 
those weird signs up in front of the shopping center, wasn’t 
it?” “Yeah, yeah.” “And it was you who glued those posters to 
the wall at the Post Office?” “Yeah, yeah.” And always they'd 
bring me in and say, “Well, we don’t want to press any 
charges—we just want to know who's behind all this.” 
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One time | planted a long row of large 
purple eggplants impaled on stakes 


across from a shopping center. 
At different Post Offices I'd take 


sex photos, and accident photos from 
California Highway Patrolman maga- 
zines, and glue them to the tables. 


MV: Describe these deeds a little more. 
MBR: One time I planted a long row of large purple egg- 
plants impaled on stakes across from a shopping center. 
That's all! And at different Post Offices I'd take sex photos, 
and accident photos from California Highway Patrolman 
magazines and glue them to the tables, or take cardboard 
Muscular Dystrophy signs, “fix them up” with my own 
images and then replace them. .. There’s a million things you 
can do; almost any place you can think of presents some kind 
of opportunity! 

By the way, a strange coincidence happened when I was in 
that police station. About half a year previously this guy I 
knew had been standing on a bridge when Emperor Hirohito 


came to town. The Secret Service saw him standing where the 
motorcade was supposed to pass under, so they searched him 
and found some bullets in his pocket. Then they opened the 
trunk of his car and found a high-powered rifle. He was 
thrown in jail, and—he had the exact model car I had, he and I 
were dating the same girl at the same time; when my friend 
Gary was in jail this guy was in jail with him. . . there were all 
these weird coincidences. 

So in the police station this cop says, “Isn't your car a yellow 
Mazda RX-3?” (He looks like he’s thinking.) Then he says, 
“Say! Wasn't that a yellow Mazda RX-3 that the Emperor 
Hirohito guy was driving?” The other cop says, “Yeah, it 
was!” “What was the name of that guy?” and I said, “Vince 
Roach.” They both looked at each other, then at me, and said, 
“Yeah! It was. How did you know?” I said, “Ah, you know— 
I'm an informed citizen.” They thought there was something 
conspiratorial going on ... it was weird I should know this 
guy. (Incidentally, he had absolutely no intention of killing 
Emperor Hirohito; he was just in the wrong place at the 
wrong time.) 

HAJ: What happened? 

MBR: They detained him in jail until Hirohito was out of 
town. But later he got arrested for something else, and this 
time he was on the news: “As you may recall, Vince Roach 
was the same young man who several months back was 
caught on the bridge . . .’—an absolute accident, yet it made 
him look like Public Enemy No. 1! 

Now at one time I had printed this flyer purportedly from 
the Vice-Principal of my school, Mr Finch, with his picture in 
the upper right-hand corner. It was a plea from him to the 
public-at-large to legalize torture, so he could deal with juve- 
nile delinquency in high school and “help break down the 
structure of organized crime.” I printed hundreds of these, 
distributing them throughout the school. And the weird thing 
is, this guy Vince Roach later put a pipe bomb in Mr Finch’s 
car and blew it up... 

Anyway, I got called down to the Lemon Grove Sheriff's 
substation for this flyer. The cop said, “Now Boyd, we know 
you had something to do with this. But we don’t care—we 
aren't going to press any charges against you. However, we 
know the photo on this flyer was supplied by Vince Roach, 
because he’s staff photographer for the school magazine and 
has access to these. We also know he has access to printing 
facilities. All we need to send him up the river is for you to 
cooperate with us and tell us that Vince Roach printed this, 
and tell what part he played.” 

I said, “There are some weird coincidences, but he had 
nothing to do with this—I printed the whole thing myself. 
And I cut the picture out of the school rules pamphlet.” The 
cop said, “I’m sorry you're not leveling with me, Boyd, because 
this guy's stepped in shit, and you're going to be right there 
with-him if you don’t tell me the truth.” I said, “But I am 
telling you the truth!” And he says, “Boyd, I hate to see you lie. 
I want to deal fairly with you, but ...” 

B AJ: “—you leave me no choice.” 

MBR: Then he said, “Are you willing to take a lie detector 
test?” and I said, “Sure.” He said, “Okay, I’m going to call 
downtown right now and get the polygraph test ready.” He 
made the phone call, then said, “Now are you sure you're going 
to go through with this, Boyd . . . because 99% of the people 
say they will, but when they get down there they back out.” I 


said, “No, I will.” We got out to the car and he said, “Now ~ 


you're sure you're leveling with me, Boyd?” I said, “Yeah, I 
really am. J don’t care about Vince Roach—if he did this I'd 
tell you.” Then the guy called off the polygraph. I guess he 
finally believed me—he’d taken it up to the last possible 
point. As it turned out they threw Vince in jail for a long time. 
AJ: For the pipe bomb? 


WYMAN ON OMI 


MIBR: Yeah. He was out of high school, but he worked as 
staff photographer for a newspaper that covered high school 
football games. For some reason the Vice-Principal disliked 
him, finally telling him, “You won't be allowed to take pictures 
here anymore.” For that reason, among others, Roach put the 
pipe bomb in his car. 

BV: What else happened in Lemon Grove? 

BR: The symbol of the town is a gigantic yellow cement 
lemon that says, “Lemon Grove—Best Climate on Earth.” 
Everyone had an immense, fond affection for it, just as I did. I 
always thought, “That lemon’s just begging for something to 
be done to it.” 

It’s in the center of town: a “home town” setting with 
railroad tracks going down one side and big trees nearby 
which are decorated every Christmas. A banjo-plucked song 
that gets a lot of airplay goes [sings]: “When you see the 
lemon/you're in Lemon Grove.” 

One night I was with some people and said, “I’m gonna buy 
some paint at Thrifty Drugstore right now and paint some- 
thing on that lemon.” They all went, “Good!” But this girl 
who was under-age said, “No! Let me do it! If they catch me 
they can’t do anything to me.” I said, “Fine!” So we went and 
ended up buying some black dye hairspray. 

BV: Why hairspray? 

MIBR: You could spray somebody's car and they'd come out 
and go, “Ohmigod! Somebody’s painted a swastika on my 
Cadillac!” yet they could wash it right off with a hose. It has 
the same initial emotional effect as permanent damage done 
by spray paint, yet if you're actually caught, it’s something that 
can wash right off. 
Se 
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The symbol of the town is a gigantic 


yellow cement lemon that says, ‘‘Lemon 
Grove—Best Climate on Earth.” 


Everyone had an immense, fond 
affection for it, just as | did. | always 
thought, ‘That lemon’s just begging for 
something to be done fo it.”” 
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Anyway, we sprayed the lemon with hairspray which could 
have been washed right off, but everybody assumed it was 
paint. So needlessly they repainted the entire lemon, making 
a huge emotional issue about it in the paper: “People so love 
the lemon they're willing to reach into their own pockets, and 
pay for the paint, and put in their own time to repaint the 
lemon, because they like it so much.” A hardware store fur- 
nished the paint—of course it was free advertising for them. 
The paper included this emotional detail: “Even a Vietna- 
mese refugee so loved the lemon he gave his time to help 
repaint it.” 
BV: What did the girl paint on the lemon? 
MBR: “Dada,” “Krishna,” and an unhappy happy face. 
“Krishna” (I would never have thought of that) took it to 
another level—it threw a wrench into the works. The news- 
papers called up the Hare Krishna temple and a spokesman 
said [nelly voice], “No, it was undoubtedly done by some 
foolish individual.” People in the town were ready to tar and 
feather whoever did it. 
WV: Did they catch anyone? 
BR: The next morning we went to take some pictures of 
the lemon for posterity. Out of nowhere a plainclothes 
policeman appeared, flashing his shield. 
Now this giant yellow lemon can be seen for miles in all 
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directions. But the policeman asked [softly], “Okay. How did 
you people know about this?” I just pointed: “How do you 
think? We've got eyes in our head.” 

AJ: Did he let you go? 

MEBR: He wrote down our names, but of course had no proof. 
However, that wasn’t the end of it—all these people who 
didn’t like me called up the police station saying I had done it. 
AJ: But you hadn't! 

MIBR: No, and that really pissed them off. One cop named 
C.D. Anderson was always “on my ass”; he seemed to hate 
me: “Boyd, how does it feel to be a hero to every low-life and 
scum in town? Every juvenile delinquent and petty criminal 
thinks you're great for having ruined that lemon. Why would 
anybody want to do something that does nothing but stir up 
people and give them bad feelings? It makes about as much 
sense as going to the statue in front of the Catholic church and 
throwing paint all over it—I mean, what’s the point?” Mean- 
while, I was thinking, “Wow—that’s a good idea!” (But if I did 
that, he'd go, “No! I don’t believe it!” and I would have really 
gotten tossed in the clink for that. . .) 

AJ: And you didn’t actually paint the lemon! 
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Lemon Grove’s landmark defaced 


Vandals’ deed undone; 
Lemon mystery remains 
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By LOUISE THISTLE 
Life News Staff Writer 
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Vandals gave a sour lemon 
to Lemon Grove when they 
defaced the famed concrete 
lemon landmark at Imperial 
Avenue on the southwest of 
Broadway with the words 
“Dada, dada, dada, Krsna.” 

Do the words have some 


mysterious significance? Or are 
they, as they seem, the 
misspelling of callous youth 
making mock of the Hare 


To see how they 
cleaned a concrete 
lemon, please turn to 
page A-14. 


Krishna religion? The defacing 
with black spray paint also 
included a childish “smile 
face," only this time with a 
frown. 


THANKS TO paint 
manufacturer's employe, 
however, who's proud of living 
in Lemon Grove and his 
volunteers including a Viet- 
namese refugee who's lived in 
Lemon Grove for only six 


GIBBERISH ON LEMON GROVE'S SYMBOL 
Sheriff's deputies on lookout for vandals. 


months, the lemon has been 
restored to its usual golden 
lustre. 

“Some foolish individuals 
must have done it,"’ said 
Michael Bowering, assistant 
president of the San Diego Hare 
Krishna group. 

Bowering 


repainted the lemon 

The concrete lemon, 14 feet 
long and seven feet wide, was 
built as a float for the 1928 San 
Diego County fair. Designed by 
local architect Alberto 
Treganza the float carried his 
daughter, Amorita, now a 
Lemon Grove optometrist and 
then Miss Lemon Grove. 

The lemon was so admired 
the chamber decided to 
preserve the sculpture as 
Lemon Grove's symbol 


the shaving of the heads of the 
male members with only a 
“pony tail’’ left on top. 


writing came from the “Hare 
Krishna” chant although there 
is no mention of “dada” in the 
song 

Members of the religious 


OTHERS HAVE theorized 
“dada” is derived from an 
early 20th Century movement in 
art that believed only the laws 
of chance and imagination were 
important. Or could it be a lost 
baby crying for her ‘da da"? 

Lt. George Dodson of the 
Lemon Grove Sheriff's sub- 
station said he'd heard there 
was a theatrical group during 
World War II with the name of 
Dada. He said he hadn't seen 
any evidence of a group like 
that around here. 

Dodson said he's quite sure 
the vandals were young people 
but so far sheriffs have been 
unable to determine who did it. 


sect are known for their long 


theorized the pastel orange-type saris and for 


JIM GARRITY likes Lemon 
Grove so much he repainted the 
defaced lemon. 

Garrity, 30, of 3125 Harris 
St., said when he heard on the 
radio news last week about the 
vandalism, he phoned Glenda 
Jackson, manager of the Lemon 
Grove Chamber which keeps an 
eye on the Lemon 


Then with materials donated 
by paint manufacturer C.H. 
Tripp, where Garrity works, he 
and several , volunteers 
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Spray Can Immaturity 


One cannot help but feel sorry for the culprits who defaced 
the lemon in Lemon Grove one night last week. 

With so many positive actions needed from young people 
in this time of universal peril, those who sprayed paint on the 
Lemon Grove landmark, showed nothing but immaturity. The 
same effort could have been used to aid an elderiy person cr a 
retarded child. Instead, they chose inanity. 

It is not known who did it but those who were in on the 
caper took the trouble to contact most of the news media to 
encourage news coverage of their act. Newsmen who iater con- 
tacted this writer were of the cpinion that it was an act of 
stupidity. We agree with that definition. 

This report is not offered here to further publicize the mis- 
chief. It’s to make a contrast. We'll tell you how some good 
Lemon Grove people reacted to news of the disfigurement. 


The perpetrators called radio KGB early Wednesdzey—which $ F z te RR 
peels sien the report. : = CLEANUP — Jim Garrity, right, supervises re- tive with a Sorrenic Yalley painting firm, vol- 
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The report was heard by Jim Garrity, quality control super- painting the defaced Lemon Grove landmark unteered to do the -epaint job without cost. 
intendent for C. H. Tripp Co. painting contractors of Sorrento with the aid of Lee Van Thuong, left and All three men live .. Lemon Grova. For de- 
Valley. Garrity lives at 3215 Harris st., in Lemon Grove.. He Robert Martinez, center. Vandals spray-paint- fails, read Dimmer View in the left cclumn 


immediately called the L.G. Chamber of Commerce and told ed it one night last week. Garrity, an execu- of this page. 
Chamber President Bob Guest that he would paint the lemon 
back to its former condition. 

So on Saturday, Garrity, with one of his associates, Robert 
Maritnez, who lives on Alpert st. in Lemon Grove, together 
with some Harris st. neighbors, mixed the paint and applied it. 
When they finished the lemon locked wonderously new and 
clean, The 25-or-so inane words which had been sprayed on it 
in black, had been completely obliterated. 

Helping him, in addition to Martinez, were John Hughes and 
a Vietnamese youth, Lee Van Thuong, Harris st. neighbors. 

“It’s a shame to have spoilers in a community like this. 
Lemon Grove is such a nice place to live. Why would anyone 
want to deface its landmark?” said Garrity. 

mepinez. - = - 


MBR: But it was one of those Charles Manson deals—you So they threw the cuffs on my friend, took him down, 
know: “You did it. Whether you actually did it with yourown — slammed him in jail, ran all these tests, and... couldn’t find 
hands or not doesn’t matter; it was you that did it, becauseon anything wrong with the mud. They were really, really mad 
her own she would never have done something like that!” ... $0 they twisted it around in their minds that because he 

The police were always comparing me and my friends to —_— was at the dairy, it was a jar full of cowshit ... and they further 
Charles Manson. The parents of girls we hung out with would 
call the police station and ask, “Can't you do something about 


these horrible boys? We have no control over our daughters rn d the | ith 
anymore!” The police would say, “Well, we don’t like what nyway, we sprayed the lemon wit 


they're doing anymore than you do, ma’am, but they haven't hairspray which could have been 


really broken any laws. We'd Jove to throw them in jail, but. . . . 
we can't throw them in jail for putting eggplants on spikes in washed right off, but everybody 


front of a shopping center!” assumed it was paint. So needlessly 
The police tried time and again to get something on.us, but they repainted the entire lemon, making 
never could. Every time they'd end up looking foolish, they 4 i SN 
would twist it around in their minds so that it was our fault a huge emotional issue about it in the 
and they weren't the foolish ones. For example, one time my paper: ‘People so love the lemon 
friend was sitting on a fence at Miller's Dairy, just looking at 
the cows. The police pulled up: “What are you doing?” “I’m 
just sitting here lookin’ at the cows.” They said, “Oh yeah? 
Mind if we join you?” [like, why would anybody just sit and 
look at cows? This guy must be on drugs or something. | ne | 
Then they asked, “Mind if we take a look in your car?” He 
said, “No, go ahead.” They literally tore his car apart,andhe theorized that my friend was drying it out and smoking it! So 
happened to have a jar of mud in the back seat. They went, everytime they saw him they'd go, “Been hangin’ out at the 
“Aha!”, came up with this jar and said, “What have we here?” — dairy much lately? Get any good cow manure to smoke?” 
He said, “That's a jar of mud.” One cop said, “Swre itis. Why They said this so that in their minds he’d be the fool, instead 
would anybody carry that around in their back seat? Youmust —_ of them—even though they’d arrested him for absolutely no 
think I was born yesterday. Come along—we're taking this to reason. 
the station and running some tests. We'll see what kind of This same friend was a survivalist—he thought the end of 
mud you have.” the world was coming, and we'd all have to live in caves. So he 


they're willing to reach into their own 
pockets, and pay for the paint.” 
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bought all this dehydrated food, camping equipment, etc. 
Almost every day he'd call me and ask, “Well, Boyd, are you 
coming to the mountains with me, or are you going to stay 
here and die?” Finally he said, “Fuck the rest of you—I’m 
going!” and headed out of town, his car completely packed. 
Somehow he had saved up money and bought thousands of 
dollars worth of survival supplies. The police pulled him over 
and asked, “What’s all this? Where'd you get it?” He said, “I 
bought it.” They said, “There must be a couple thousand 
dollars worth of stuff here.” He said, “No, I really bought 
it—you can go to the surplus store and ask.” So they put him 
in jail, checked out his story and of course had nothing on him 
so they let him out at 3 in the morning. He couldn’t get his car 
out until the next morning, so he had to sit in the lobby of the 
sheriff's office where all these cops passed in and out. 


We used to break into the display cases 
at school and substitute our own dis- 
plays. We did one display on meat, using 
props from an educational supply store. 
At the top it said ‘‘Meat Is Life’ and at 


the bottom it said “‘We Are Meat.” It 
started out with pictures of cows, pic- 
tures of ground beef and progressed to 
an anatomy chart with somebody’s skin 
peeled off, and pictures of dead bodies. 


Nearby was a certain type of display case you can always 
break into—the lock has an inherent design flaw. At school 
we were always breaking in and substituting our own displays, 
or getting into the snack bars at drive-ins, etc. Anyway, this 
case had a massive display of dangerous drugs—narcotics, etc. 
My friend took out the entire display and hid it outside in the 
bushes ... then came back, closed up the case and sat back 
down. 

Shortly thereafter a policeman came by and noticed: “Hey! 
Somebody’s broken into the display case and stolen every- 
thing!” All these cops appeared out of nowhere—like rats— 
and were looking at it, scratching their heads (they'd checked 
the lock aind it was okay): “Now, how the hell do you suppose 
somebody did that?” They turned to my friend, “Did you see 
anybody come here and do anything?” “No.” 

BA): What happened? 

MBR: Later my friend went to the bushes and brought it 
home. For awhile I had part of the display in my room—fake 
drugs and tablets, etc. 

We were always doing things that were wrong—wrong to 
their way of thinking, anyway—but not wrong enough so they 
could actually bring charges against us. C.D. Anderson par- 
ticularly harassed my friend and I. So one time when my 
friend was in jail I wrote him a letter: “Gary, when you get out 
of jail we'll buy a thousand pieces of liver, sew them onto suits 
and go around and rob Burger-Kings.” I made a list of all 
these asinine ideas—the silliest images I could think of—and 
at the end I signed it, “Always your good friend, Lieutenant 
C.D. Anderson, Lemon Grove Sheriff's Sub-station.” The 
envelope bore the same return address. As soon as it was in 
the mailbox I forgot about it—it was just a momentary joke. 

Months later I was called in. I was thinking, “What have I 
done that I'm being called in for?” because I was always doing 
something, and there were a couple things I hoped they didn’t 
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know about. The cop brought out this big file of xeroxed flyers 
I'd put up or put on cars in shopping centers, etc. 

AJ: How did the cops assemble all this? 

BR: People brought it in, complaining, “Look at all this 
crazy literature that says everybody should kill themselves.” 
Anyway, C.D. Anderson pushed this xeroxed sheet toward me 
and asked, “Is this your handwriting?” I looked at it and said, 
“Well, that /ooks like my handwriting.” He said, “Then what's 
the idea of this?” and he violently thumped his fist on the 
table, pointing down at the signature: “C.D. Anderson, 
Lemon Grove Sheriff's Sub-station.” I said, “Ohhh ... that 
was just kind of a joke—it was supposed to be funny.” He said, 
“Funny, huh? I'll have you know Internal Affairs has been on 
my ass so fuckin’ hard!” 

Internal Affairs thought he’d gotten a screw loose and was 
sending letters to people in jail, so they'd conducted a tho- 
rough investigation, interviewing his neighbors, etc. (Mean- 
while, it was all I could do vot to laugh.) He continued, “If you 
ever use my name again, I’m going to twist your cocksucking, 
motherfuckin’ head off your goddam, queer, shit-eating 
neck” —using every cuss word he could think of. He also said, 
“You're going to amount to nothing, Rice, because you don’t 
have any goals! You're going to end up in jail!” All this came 
from a “big-time” cop in Lemon Grove, California—you 
know, making pot busts. 

C.D. Anderson said never to use his name again . . . so his 
name was always the one we used when making prank phone 
calls, especially in relation to indecent exposure or child- 
molestation cases... 

We got the phone number of a guy who lived right next toa 
junior high school. Impersonating C.D. Anderson, I called 
him up, saying some neighbors had seen him indecently 
exposing himself to young children. He went, “No! It can’t 
be—it can’t be!” I said, “Well, I don’t know why decent people 
would want to lie about something this serious.” He didn’t 
know why, either: “I’ve always gotten along well with my 
neighbors; I don’t know why they'd say anything like that. It 
must be some kind of unfortunate misunderstanding.” 
AJ: He probably became very paranoid of them— 

WV: —thinking they were watching him suspiciously. 
HAJ: You don't know the punchline to that story, do you? 
BR: No. A lot of the punchlines we didn’t find out until 
later. Did I tell you about the time we found all these fireworks 
and went around throwing them into businesses? 

BV: No. 

MBR: We came into possession of some big, professional 
fireworks—Roman candles, smoke bombs, etc. I drove to a 
butcher shop and my friend opened the door, yelling some- 
thing like, “Excuse me!” and when everybody looked out, he 
threw in a smoke bomb. A butcher in a bloody apron was 
cleaving meat when this bomb landed on his cutting table, and 
he went, “Arrgghhh!” [putting his arms over his head and his 
face down on the table]. 

Anyway, this butcher came running out—he still had the 
cleaver in his hand, and he looked like a wild animal, yelling, 
“You little sonofabitch!” I took off really quick and almost 
smashed into a couple cars while he chased us down the main 
street of this little American town, waving his cleaver and 
yelling at us. : 

Unfortunately, somebody had copied down my license plate 
number. When I got home there was a little card from the 
Arson Division: “Please call.” I was told that the butcher had 
thought it was a stick of dynamite. But putting his arms over 
his head was the most ineffectual thing he could have done. 
He could have run, but that just shows the childish, simplistic 
way people often react in a panic situation ... 

AJ: Like in those '50s air raid drills: “Duck and cover!” 
MBR: Another time we threw some fireworks into a bar 
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called Sam’s Place. The bartender panicked and tried to kick it 
out the door, but accidentally kicked it under a booth, almost 
setting the place on fire. We were parked outside and he came 
running out toward the car yelling, “You sonofabitch! You 
goddam little mother—” We were just sitting there laughing, 
which made him even madder. When he got up close to the 
car we took off, tires squealing. We slowed down and let him 
chase us for a couple blocks, screaming all the way, “You 
goddamn little monsters, I'll get you for this! You'll pay for 
this!” 

Later on we called Sam’s Place: “Hello. This is C.D. Ander- 
son from the Lemon Grove Sheriff's Sub-station. Understand 
you people had a bit of trouble there this afternoon.” The 
woman said, “Yes! Somebody threw a bomb in the door!” I 
said, “Can you describe exactly what happened?” The woman 
said, “Well, Sam was here at the time, and he kicked it under a 
booth by accident, and had a devil of a time stomping it 
out—he thought the place was going to burn down!” 

I said, “Well ma’am, we think we know who did it. There’s a 
man in town who's escaped from a mental institution.” She 
went, “Oh, dear!” I said, “And we believe he’s on drugs, too.” 
She went, “Oh, dear—drugs!’'I said, “We thought we had him 
in his apartment; we broke in and found a large amount of 
TNT, automatic weapons, etc. And apparently he was in the 
middle of writing a note to Sam’s Place which said, ‘Next time 
I'll do the job right.’ Now, we've got an All-Points Bulletin out 
on this guy, and hopefully we'll catch him before he gets back 
to Sam’s Place. You get hold of Sam as soon as you can and 
warn him.” 

This all seemed so funny we ad to call her back again. We 
waited awhile, then called up and got the same woman. Now 
whenever we pretended to call from the police station we'd 
have sound effects in the background—people typing on a 
typewriter, etc, so it sounded like an office. I called up and said, 
“Ma'am, we've got some good news for you. We've just caught 
that culprit who tried to bomb Sami’s Place. He’s completely 


Boyd Rice ina 
fun environment. 
Photo: Richard Peterson. 


gone off the deep end—he’s like a raving animal. Maybe you 
can hear him; the guys are bringing him in now.” In the 
background my friends were going [awful gurgling screams], 
“Help! Help!” Then pow! pow! pow! [like fists] The woman 
asked, “What's happening?” I said, “He's trying to escape, 
ma’am; I’m afraid we had to use a little bit of force on him.” 
She went, “Oh, my!” Then as I was talking to her I said, “You 
don’t have to worry anymore. His friends aren't that 
dangerous—he’s the ringleader and we've got him. I don’t 
think Sam’s Place is going to have any more prob—Hang on, 
ma’am! Wait a minute! Hold that guy down!” My friends were 
making all this noise; I dropped the phone, and you could hear 
all this ruckus in the background. I picked up the phone and 
said [breathlessly], “I’m sorry, ma’am, but he’s just escaped— 
knocked out two of my best men! I’m afraid he’s headed to 
Sam’s Place!” 

With some of these same fireworks we went to this VFW 
(Veterans of Foreign Wars) Hall, set up a triangle of Roman 
Candles pointed toward the front door, and lit it so that sparks 
started showering the entire door. I knocked hard on the door, 
then ran, but nobody came. I started yelling, “Help! Help! 
Help me!” Finally somebody opened the door and you could 
see his entire body enveloped in sparks and smoke. 

The next day I called them up and said, “This is C.D. 
Anderson of the Lemon Grove Sheriff's Sub-station. We 
hear you had a little trouble there last night.” A woman said, 
“Funniest thing happened. We were just sittin’ around when 
we noticed smoke coming in under the door. So Norm got up 
and opened the door, and something burning on the doorstep 
shot fire all over him. He wasn’t hurt, but the legs of his pants 
were burnt up! He had to go home to his trailer and change 
into some other pants.” 

BV: What were some of the pranks you did in high school? 
MBR: Like I said earlier, we used to break into the display 
cases at school and substitute our own displays. We did them 
carefully so they looked like the ones the school put up, but 
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they'd be weird. Like we put up a highway safety exhibition 
with pictures from California Highway Patrolman of people 
whose bodies were ripped apart, mutilated, and burnt to a 
crisp—one guy had his mouth on the steering wheel. We had 
school safety slogans written out in yarn, etc. 

We did one display on meat, using props from an educa- 
tional supply store. At the top it said “Meat Is Life” and at the 
bottom it said “We Are Meat.” It started out with pictures of 
cows, pictures of ground beef and progressed to an anatomy 
chart with somebody’s skin peeled off, and pictures of dead 
bodies. The letters were cut out of construction paper. 

Our displays got weirder. Toward the end of the year we put 
one up that said, “Seniors! You must have your Senior Dummy 
Cakes if you want to graduate! If you haven't gotten them yet, 
go to your counselor. This is your last chance!” We stood 
around watching people read the sign and ask each other, 
“What are Senior Dummy Cakes? I’ve never even heard of 
them!” Later I went to the office and asked, “There's a sign in 
the quad saying that if I want to graduate I have to have my 
Senior Dummy Cakes.” The woman said, “I don’t know who 
put that sign up! You must be the thousandth person today 
who's asked me that!” 

MV: Let’s hear some Taco Bell stories. How long did you 
work there? 

WIBR: For a few months, when I was sixteen. I was fired 
because the police said, “If we get any more calls from Taco 
Bell we're not going to respond.” So the management had to 
track down the person responsible for all these weird police 
calls, and they rooted me out. 

There’s a counter in front where they prepare the food. 
I'd get under it, and when people ordered I'd make weird 
sounds [gurgling, plunging, staccato noises] and the custo- 
mers would ask, “What is that?” The clerk would say, “Oh, 
that’s just the plumbing—it’s acting up again.” They'd say, 
“Are you sure that’s the plumbing?” “Oh, it does that all the 
time.” I'd be quiet for awhile, and then [makes protracted 
gurgling noises]. People would say, “That almost sounds like a 
person.” “It’s just the pipes—we've been meaning to get that 
fixed forever.” 

But one time I did it and there was a knock at the back door. 
It was the police asking, “Mind if we come in and take a look 
around?” We said, “No. What's the problem?” They said, 
“Well, we had a con\plaint. It sounds kinda weird, but we have 
to check these things out. Some people who were eating here 
earlier felt strongly that somebody was being held prisoner in 
the walk-in freezer.” They looked all around and then said, 
“Sorry about this. It sounded weird, but we have to look into 
every complaint.” 

Taco Bell has signs saying “Enchilada” or “Tostada,” etc 
with phonetic pronunciation underneath so people can pro- 
nounce the Spanish. I made up a sign for a fake Taco Bell dish 
called a “Bean Qhrqwhghr,” and put accent lines underneath, 
but you still couldn’t pronounce it. The sign said, “Special 
Introductory Offer: Buy one for 39¢—get the second one 
free!” 

People would come up, read the sign and go, “Say! This 
looks like a good deal—a Bean Ques-queh-whoh.” I'd say, 
“Qhr-qwh-qhr.” They'd try, but nobody could pronounce it 
like me. The ones who bought these things would be sitting 
there eating them with squinty little pained expressions, like 
it was really difficult for them to finish (but because they'd 
gotten such a good deal, they wouldn’t quit). 

MV: What were the ingredients? 

MBR: We wrote up a description that sounded really tempt- 
ing: “Tasty tortillas, garden fresh lettuce,” etc. On a tortilla 
were little piles of iceberg lettuce, each with a scoop of beans 
on top, and on each scoop was a slice of black olive. It looked 
like two breasts, or two little cartoon eyes. What made it 
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special was: it had an extra large amount of salt. I'd ask, “How 
was it?” and people would say, “Well... it’s kind of dry,” and 
would almost always add, “I need a large Coke now!” because 
they'd eaten all this salt, lettuce and dried-out tortillas .. . 
AJ: Wasn't a manager there? 

MBR: The manager was a girl who had a crush on me, so I 
got away with murder. Sometimes I'd go up on top of Taco 
Bell where the belfry is, and from there I could direct abusive 


You realize that everything is 
completely fictional and completely 


made-up; that it’s only real for 
people because everybody’s in 
agreement but you don’t have to agree. 
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remarks down toward customers and they wouldn’t know 
where they were coming from—the acoustics were confusing. 
I'd say things like, ““That’s a very pudgy child. That child is 
overweight.” The mother would be looking around quizzically 
while I added, “If I had a child that fat I wouldn’t dress it in 
such bright colors ...” 

I had a friend who lived in an apartment at the main 
intersection of El Cajon. He had a megaphone and we could 
shout commands down at people and because of traffic noise 
or whatever, they wouldn't know where they were coming 
from. If a guy was riding a bicycle and threw a coke can down, 
we'd command [authoritative voice]: “STOP THAT BICY- 
CLE AND PICK UP THAT CAN!” The guy would hear this 
booming voice coming from nowhere—he’d look around, 
then stop the bicycle, walk over, pick up the can and ride off, 
still trying to figure out where the voice came from. 

One driver entered the intersection and we shouted [ mea- 
sured, authoritative tone], “PULL YOUR VEHICLE TO THE 
SIDE OF THE ROAD AND STOP YOUR ENGINE.” He did. 
He was looking up in his rear view mirror, then looking 
around, trying to figure out where the voice came from. He sat 
there for a long, long time. Eventually we said, “YOU MAY 
PROCEED.” He started his car and drove off. 

Nearby was a bus stop where old people would wait for 
their daily bus. Once we announced, “THE BUS WON'T BE 
COMING TODAY.” They looked at their watches and at each 
other, then stood out in the middle of the street looking in the 
distance for the bus. Some of them shuffled dejectedly away. 
BV: That seems kind of cruel. 

MBR: Well, it probably livened up their day and gave them 
something to complain about. 

In Lemon Grove, my friends and I would pull pranks on 
people every day, just to have some fun. An old Lithuanian 
man lived down the street, and we decided to visit him. All we 
knew was that he used to be a carpenter, and that he'd had 
tongue cancer. 

So we went and knocked on his door, saying, “We're froma 
charity organization, and a woman down the street said you 
used to be a carpenter.” In a Swedish-sounding accent he said, 
“Yah, I used to be a carpenter.” I said, “We're putting on a big 
benefit and we need a stage set, but we don’t know anything 
about carpentry. We were wondering if we could show you 
some of our designs, and maybe you could help us.” “Yah sure, 
bring in your designs.” 

We asked him if he was a real carpenter, and he imme- 
diately replied, “Yah, I’m a real carpenter.” “What have you 
built lately?” “Well, I built this spare room.” And he led us 
into a room and showed us all these cabinets and walls— 
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actually very nice workmanship. 

We started showing him some weird, intricate stage 
designs (we had actually spent quite a bit of time drawing 
them), and he asked us, “What kind of charity are you from?” 
We said, “We're trying to raise funds for people who have 
suffered from tongue cancer.” He said, “I suffer from tongue 
cancer.” We said, “Ah, go on—quit pulling our leg!” He 
protested, “No, really! I have.” We acted like we didn’t believe 
him: “Okay, whatever you say.” Then I said, “I can see that 
you're just trying to get some of this charity money for 
yourself. That’s pretty low. And besides, this isn’t just for any 
tongue cancer sufferers, it’s for foreign immigrants from 
Lithuania.” He gasped, “J'’m from Lithuania!” We said, 
“Please! Quit pulling our leg—this is a serious project we're 
doing here.” He continued, “But Jam! I’m from Lithuania, and 
I've had tongue cancer.” We said, “Now what are the odds of 
that: you being from Lithuania avd having tongue cancer? 
Come on, let’s get back to the drawings.” 

We showed him our designs and told him we wanted 
something that looked like the Nuremburg rallies—really 
massive and impressive. And I said, “We're thinking of put- 
ting across the back in big cut-out letters: TONGUE 
CANCER SETS YOU FREE.” He was trying to visualize this; 
at the same time you could see he was asking himself, “Why 
would they want that?” 

He asked what the program would be, so we told him we 
were going to have these folk dance rituals. My friend said, 
“Let's show him what kind of dances we're going to do. And 
you can join in with us.” So my friend and I started doing this 
fake folk dancing dangerously close to him: kicking out our 
feet, swinging our hands and almost slapping him. When 
he'd retreat we'd dance closer, then back off, etc. We did that 
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Our displays got weirder. Toward the 
end of the year we put one up that 
said, ‘Seniors! You must have your 
Senior Dummy Cakes if you want to 
graduate! If you haven't gotten them 


yet, go to your counselor. This is your 


last chance!’’ We stood around watching 
people read the sign and ask each other, 
“What are Senior Dummy Cakes? I’ve 
never even heard of them!”’ 


until he looked thoroughly bewildered. Then we left on a good 
note, because he really was a nice old guy ... 

HV: Do you remember any more school pranks? 

MIBR: School was basically just a place with hundreds of 
people to play games with. In woodshop class I showed the 
teacher plans for a 6’x 9’ wooden cross and he okayed them. 
But when I brought in these two big pieces of wood he asked, 
“What are those for?” and I said, “Those are for my cross.” He 
said, “But those are great big pieces of wood!” I said, “Yeah, I 
want it to be actual size.” He said, “But I thought you were just 
going to do a little one.” I said, “Oh no, the plans said six by 
nine feet!” He moaned and said, “I thought it was 6 x 9 inches! 
Well, okay ... go ahead.” 

I nailed this big cross together and for some reason this 
teacher got more and more upset; he kept repeating, “I 
thought it was going to be 6 by 9 imches.” Finally he com- 
plained to the Vice-Principal, who;called me into his office 
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and asked [deep voice]: “Exactly what do you plan to do with 
this cross?” I said, “What do you do with any shop project? 
You take it home, set it in your room and forget about it.” He 
said, “Come across, Boyd—what are you really going to do 
with it? I happen to have been trained as an architect, and I 
know that most houses only have an eight-foot ceiling.” I said, 
“Then I'll tilt it against the wall.” He was still convinced that I 
was going to do something nefarious with it. On the final day, 
in order to take it to my friend’s car I had to drag it over my 
shoulder (like Jesus Christ) through the middle of a big crowd 
of people, all of them pointing and making comments ... 

After that the shop teacher was really mad at me. He didn’t 
like me anyway because I'd always sit in the back of the class 
and make faces or act like I saw something important out the 
window. He'd tell these long involved stories, usually ending 
with some theme like, “We should always treat mentally 
retarded people nice, because they’re humans, too.” And we'd 
be thinking, “What the fuck does this have to do with shop?” 

So after I made this cross he was always mad. He said, 
“Listen, Rice, you go over to that bookshelf, you look through 
those books, and you choose a project out of those books. You 
can’t do anything but what is in those official books.” | said, 
“Oh... okay.” He hadn't looked at them for years because they 
were all old books from the '30s and ’40s, just filled with silly 
projects. So I copied these really complex plans for a bunny 
napkin holder, and went to him. He looked at the plans and 
his face turned beet red, because I had followed his orders 
completely yet had still managed to do something silly and 
frivolous. And it pissed him off that there was nothing he 
could do or say about it. 

This shop teacher actually wrote up a 37- page report about 
me and submitted it to the school psychiatrist, listing fanati- 
cal, finicky little details of every unusual thing I'd ever done in 
his class. 

MV: You don’t have a copy of that report? 

MBR: No. I only found out about it because my friend was his 
shop assistant, and he found it hidden in a desk drawer. He 
said, “Boyd, when you go into Mr P ’s office look in his 
drawer. There's this real long, psychotic report about every- 
thing you've ever done in his class.” I read it and it was just 
nuts. 

I used to play another, subtler trick on this civics teacher 
who sat in a wooden chair with little metal feet on the bottom 
of each leg. Every day he'd arrive five minutes late for class, 
and before he came in I'd take off one of those feet. He'd sit 
down in front of the class and be talking and all of a sudden 
the chair would be rocking back and forth, the way it does 
when there are only three of those on the bottom. Then he'd 
always get the weirdest look on his face. He had extra ones ina 
drawer, so he'd get one out and replace it. But every day it 
would happen—every day at a certain point his chair would 
tilt and he'd realize ... 

We were always playing tricks on him. One time we were 
going to another room to watch a film, and he had to go back 
and get something from his desk. A bunch of us stood outside 
the door, holding it shut. He was pounding on the door 
shouting, ‘You better let me out or you're gonna be in big 
trouble!” while we were outside, suppressing our laughter. 

Iused to play a lot of pranks on an old English teacher. One 
day I went to his class early, before anyone else was there.Ona 
table near his desk was a big stack of computer test blanks, the 
kind where you fill in little boxes. I figured we were having a 
test, and I didn’t feel like one. So I decided to hide them in a 
cabinet in the back of the room. 

Sure enough, the teacher announced a test that would 
probably last most of the period. He walked over to get the 
forms and stopped short, looking perplexed. Then he 
returned and searched his desk. 


Coming up empty-handed, he asked, “Has anyone seen a 
stack of test forms?” No response. Then he mumbled to 
himself, “I’m almost positive I put them there—they couldn’t 
have just walked off by themselves!” 

Suddenly it dawned on him: someone had hid them! So he 
announced, “All right, whoever hid those forms—you've had 
your fun. Now just tell us where they are, and we'll get on with 
the test.” 

There was silence while he stood there nervously, hoping 
for a response. When no one spoke, he started saying the sort 
of cliches teachers say: “Maybe yow think this is funny, or that 
you're getting away with something, but let me tell you: by 
doing something like this you're only cheating yourself, Think 
about it.” 

Eventually he sat down and with an air of finality 
announced, “Very well. We'll all just sit here and do nothing 
until the person responsible comes forward.” And he glared 
at us, trying to look stern and reproachful while the whole 
class was silent. 

Five minutes went by ... then ten, and finally he said, 
“Okay. I've tried to be a nice guy about this, but I’m starting to 
lose my patience. If the person who's responsible doesn’t 
come forward this instant, the entire class will be punished!” 

I must have heard that line (or a variant of it) a thousand 
times in the course of my youth. Depending on the situation, I 
either loved it or hated it. If no one else knew, it meant I'd 
gotten away scot-free (when punishment is meted out to a 
group, its impact on each member is usually negligible). If 
anyone else did know, that usually meant I was as good as 
caught, because the reason they use that line is to put fear into 
people so they'll snitch. But imagine a police chief appearing 
on TV trying to catch a serial killer, and saying, “If the person 
responsible for these murders doesn’t come forward, I’m 
afraid we'll have to punish the entire city!” That makes about 
as much sense. 

Anyway, this teacher had'tried, and was at the end of his 
rope. He said, “Okay, fine. I'll just go to the office and get more 
test blanks.” And he stormed out of the room ... then 
returned empty-handed. 

He stood there and looked at us seething with anger; he 
really wanted to figure out who had done this. Then he 
announced, “The office is out of forms and won't have any 
more until tomorrow. I hope you're satisfied—we've just 
wasted an entire day.” 
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He couldn’t admit to himself (like 
most people can’t) that he was an 


active participant in his own deception; 
that he had allowed himself to be 


fooled because of an assumption. The old 
cliche is true: When we assume, it makes 
an ASS of U and ME. 
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Of course, I was plenty satisfied—we'd gotten a day’s 
reprieve! The teacher ended up telling us to read our books; 
he was going to the teacher’s lounge. But he warned, “You 
better be prepared to take the test tomorrow!” He left, and 
bedlam prevailed for the rest of the period. 

The next day the teacher arrived late, a bundle of test forms 
conspicuously under one arm. He made a big show of slam- 
ming them down on the table with a whack. His first words 
were, “I hope you're ready for a test, because there’s no getting 
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around it today.” Then he looked in his desk for those special 
little pencils they always use on those forms. He rifled around 
in drawers for awhile, then announced, “I'll be right back. I've 
got to go to the office for some pencils.” And off he went. 

No sooner was he out the door than I dashed to the front 
and grabbed the new forms! I put them in the last place he’d 
think of looking—his own desk! I knew my classmates were a 
bunch of “pussies” and that there was almost a 100% chance 
they'd tell on me, but I 4ad to do it. I just couldn’t not do it. 

When the teacher returned with the pencils he started 
reciting the instructions we'd heard a million times before on 
the correct method of filling in the boxes. As he was talking, 
he moved toward where the forms had been, and J thought he 
was going to explode! He couldn’t believe it—he screamed: 
“That does it! That does it! I swear, you kids will be the death 
of me!” And he stormed out. If this had been a cartoon, steam 
would have been coming out of his ears—that’s how angry he 
was. 

Five minutes later the Vice-Principal of the school came in 
and took over the class. Naturally, some snitch was only too 
eager to turn me in, but I didn’t care—that was a small price to 
pay for such an experience. The Vice-Principal said he'd never 
seen a teacher so upset, and that we were all lucky he hadn't 
had a heart attack and dropped dead. 

I had another teacher who always acted like such a big 
shot—like he was a king or something, strutting around in 
front of the class. It was a career orientation class, and he was 
always saying, “I got mine, buddy. You get yours.” He talked as 
though he’d reached the pinnacle of success, yet what was he 
doing with his life but teaching this almost worthless class. . . 
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During one session I remember I checked out the “morti- 
cian” category, but there was too much medical study involv- 
ing hair and cells. I thought, “Forget it—that’s too much work 
for me.” 

BV: In my grade school the class bully (who was always 
picking on kids smaller than him) later became a mortician. 
MBR: I knew someone like that; I ran into him years later, 
not having seen him since grade school. I was going in to have 
an operation at a hospital, and I pulled into this parking space. 
Someone yelled, “HEY! You can’t park there—that’s for 
patients only.” I turned around and there was this asshole 
wearing a gun anda little security outfit, throwing his weight 
around the parking lot of a hospital! I just looked at him, 
shook my head and thought, “Perfect.” 

MV: Well, everyone has to find their station in life. 

MIBR: Yes, most people meed to have some job, just to feel 
useful in life. . . . I think it would be good to give an example of 
how you can put pranks to ~se—how you can make them work 
for you. 
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Then I'd go home and my parents 
would say, ‘Boyd, the Principal 


called us and told us you got in some 
real trouble today.” It was like— 


trouble, trouble, trouble—everybody 

was talking about it, but where was 
it? | didn’t have any trouble—the 

trouble was with them because they 


didn’t like what I was doing. 


Remember that time you wanted fruit pie at the Savoy 
Tivoli up the street? We went there day after day and they 
didn’t have any. The waitress would always say, “I don’t know 
when we're going to have any. Probably not in the near 
future.” 

One day we came home and had about four or five people 
call up and ask, “What kind of fruit pie do you have tonight?” 
The girl would say, “I’m sorry, we don’t have any fruit pie.” 
“No Fruit Pie?” “Well, but we have [ this, that and the other].” 
We'd say, “I’m sorry. I kind of had my heart set on fruit pie. I'll 
try again tomorrow,’ and hang up. Then about an hour later 
we'd call up and ask, “What kind of fruit pie do you have 
tonight?” “I’m sorry. We don’t have any tonight. We do 
have—” “No Fruit Pie!” 

One time the woman who answered said, “Well, we have 
walnut pie.” Our friend who was calling said in a deep bass 
voice, “Walnut pie—that’s a dessert for faggots! I want fruit 
pie! T'll go someplace else, thanks!” Then he hung up. 

I called back every hour on the hour and finally the woman 
said, “You must be the hundredth person who's called tonight 
asking about fruit pies!” 

The néxt day we went in, and sure enough they had fruit 
pies—several different kinds. It was definitely a cause-and- 
effect relationship. So pranks are vot just useless hostility 
vented toward some arbitrary person; they’re something you 
can apply toward making the world a more benign place to 
live in. 

WV: There’s a line from a DEVO song: “Before I die/I want 
another piece of pie.” 

MBR: That's really good! And then you want a toothpick, 
like Alfred Jarry. 
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In some pranks, if you have several people involved it’s 
easier, plus you can plan things. Like you're talking, and at a 
key word you can all jump up in the air at the exact time. It 
sounds stupid, but when you see people talking and all of a 
sudden three of them spring up into the air and come back 
and are still talking seriously, you wonder if you really saw it. 

There was a routine I did every day at the high school 
cafeteria. I'd be in the same line with the same woman waiting 
on me, and I'd say, “I'll have a pack of Suzie Q's and a 
cap-and-a-half.” She'd ask, “And a what?” I'd say, “Just the 
Suzy-Q’s, actually.” I did this every day for months and she 
never caught on. It’s fun to see how far you can take things, or 
how long you can keep doing something before it registers... 

Recently I was watching Mr. Ed [a '60s television serial 
starring Ed, a talking horse who would only talk to his owner, 
Wilbur Post] on TV and he pulled a good revenge prank. A 
neighbor was writing birdseed slogans (like: “Is your canary 
tired and burping? Blah-blah birdseed will have him chirp- 
ing!”) which he would mail in, hoping to win a trip to Hawaii. 
This neighbor had said some rather unkind things about Ed, 
so Ed said, “I'll show that guy!” 

Ed telephoned the neighbor posing as the president of the 
birdseed company, saying, “You've just won a free trip for two 
to Hawaii!” The neighbor believed it and was ecstatic; he 
started wearing a Hawaiian shirt and a straw hat, telling all his 
friends. Ed kept calling back and upping it, saying things like: 
“Your slogan is so good that we're going to throw ina trip to 
Tahiti as well.” The guy screamed out euphorically, “Tahiti!” 
Eventually he realized it was a joke, and was very depressed. 
But then the rea/ president of the birdseed company showed 
up at his door, saying, “I have tickets for your trip to Hawaii!” 
and the neighbor said, “Well, come on in!” and immediately 
punched him in the stomach, knocking him backward over a 
chair... 

MV: It’s amazing that a program like Mr. Ed could have 
become a successful TV series. 

MBR: It wasa different time. Almost all the shows back then 
were so imaginative and improbable. Now something like 
that wouldn’t get on TV. Mr. Ed did such good things—did you 
see the episode where he stole a truck? It showed him driving 
along, steering with his mouth, and then it showed his hoof 
on the gas pedal. . . There was one episode where he stole an 
airplane and parachuted out ... one when he went surfing in 
Hawaii (it showed him riding a surfboard), and another 
showing Ed snorkeling with a mask on. 

Anyway, when you use the phone don’t ever waste a wrong 
number. For instance, if someone calls up and says, “Is Jack 
there?” don’t say, “I’m sorry, you have the wrong number.” 
Say, “Hang on, I'll see. Who’s calling?” Then wait a second. 
“T'm sorry, Jack doesn’t want to talk to you. Jack is still very 
angry with you, and he doesn’t want to discuss it.” Say amy- 
thing: “I’m sorry, Jack got hurt and he’s in the hospital.” 
There's a million things you could say. But don’t just waste it. 
It’s like an opportunity coming into your life—an opportun- 
ity to have fun. People are always telling me, “I wish I could 
have more fun.” But they just aren’t aware whenever they do 
encounter a chance to have some fun... 

When I was younger I used to call up people in the phone 
book with hard-to-pronounce foreign names. I'd call up and 
go (let’s say a woman answers): “Is this Miss Kis-kesh-huk— 
Miss Ka-po-kish—I’m sorry, I can’t pronounce that name.” 
She'd say it clearly and I'd say, “Yes, well what I was calling 
about, Miss Kesh-kuh-kuh—Miss Kuh—excuse me,” and 
she'd say it again, kinda friendly but a bit less friendly than the 
first time. “Yes, well, I have it now, Miss Kis-kesh. . .” Eventu- 
ally she'd be almost yelling, “KAI-LO-VITZ! KAI-LO-VITZ!” 
and you'd still be going, “Yes, Miss Ka-lit-vetch.” Finally she'd 
scream, “NEVER MIND MY NAME! What were you calling 
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about?” and you'd go, “I’m sorry, I don’t mean to anger you, 
Miss Kish-keh-haq ...” I got people so mad they'd start 
screaming and swearing and hang up: “I don't care WHAT 
you want! I’m not going to take this—” [click]. 

That was always good for a lot of laughs. If people have a 
weird name listed in the phone book they're probably a bit 
touchy about it to begin with, because chances are they've been 
needled about it all their life: people not getting it right, 
people calling it out wrong at a restaurant or an unemploy- 
ment line, etc. 

BV: Can you think of some totally different type of pranks? 
MBR: Well... once in a dumpster we found a huge pile of 
doggie jeans—do you know what those are? They’re little 
stretchknits your dog wears, so when your dog is in heat it 
can’t be knocked up by another dog. We just went around the 
neighborhood putting doggie jeans on every dog we found. It 
made the dogs look really stupid. 

BV: Did you know anyone playing pranks who went too far? 
MBR: This guy I knew named Paul definitely did too much 
and took it too far. Then he got scared and went in the 
opposite direction. His story is a warning... 

Paul had absolutely no scruples whatsoever—he was a wild 
man. He specialized in performing these weird, sick, frenzied 
dances where he looked so repulsive that it would turn peo- 
ple’s stomachs. He did whatever nobody else would stoop to 
doing, because they had too much pride. Whenever his name 
was mentioned, people would say, “That goddamned Paul!” 
He was completely persona non grata all over town, for acts 
he'd done. He didn’t distinguish between friends and people 
he didn’t know. 

For example, a friend of ours had a girlfriend, and one 
night Paul went to visit her. He'd eaten beans all day before- 
hand. He sat on the couch getting real friendly with this girl— 
BV: Trying to put the make on a friend’s girlfriend? 
MIBR: Yes; he acted like he was going to make a pass at her. 
Right at the peak moment he let out this huge smelly fart, 
jumped up and did one of his grotesque dances and ran out of 
her house, slamming the door. She was shocked, and later on 
her boyfriend wanted to kill him (partly because he suspected 
the girl had been reciprocating just before she’d been made a 
fool of). 


It’s like the whole world is completely 
imaginary; all the values aren’t in 
things but in people’s heads. The fact 


that people are collectively imagining 
the same values at the same time props 
up the whole system. 


SSS 
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BV: This was in high school, right? 
MIBR: Yes. He was just one among a whole gang of us who 
would pull pranks on people. We'd get organized and do 
things that only people in unison could do. 
WV: But Paul would take things too far—he had no control or 
perspective? 
MBR: Right, he would get in too deep; he didn’t know where 
the boundaries were. One time he took the family dog’s turds 
and glued them to his parent’s bedroom door. With a marker 
pen he wrote strange little sayings to accompany each turd. 
This was while he was living at home, so there was no doubt 
who had done it. 

Another time he replaced all the light bulbs in the house 
with blue bulbs. Then he dosed his parents with LSD, timing 
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it so that by the time the acid took effect they'd be turning on 
the lights, and of course everything would be blue. He also 
shaved paisley-like patterns on the dog and threw it into the 
living room while they were tripping. I don’t know what the 
exact Outcome was, but I think it was drastic—he had to go 
live with relatives for awhile ... 

He did all these things; I mean—a lot of us did things, but 
to people we didn’t know. We wouldn’t do them when there 
could be such direct repercussion. 

Eventually, the day came when he decided to roast the 
family poodle in the oven. He had the heat turned up, and his 
parents were going to come home and find their little pet 
cooked to death and ready to serve. He was peering through 
the glass in the oven door and the dog was looking back at 
him, making these piteous noises, when suddenly something 
hit him: “OHMIGOD—what am I doing?” and he pulled the 
dog out just in time; it was singed and smoking. Almost the 
next day he joined a group of Jesus freaks, and that was the last 
we heard of him... 

BV: So many times when people renounce an extreme life- 
style they become religious. It’s pathetic. Extreme behavior 
sometimes masks a person with essentially no identity who 
craves attention but doesn’t have an interesting enough per- 
sonality to attract it... 

MIBR: My friend Gary got a lot of ideas from his retarded 
little brother who provided a remarkable, deviant-behavioral 
role model; because he was retarded, he would say and do all 
these marvelous things. Like, he'd be sitting in the living 
room and suddenly run over and smash the lamp off the table, 
then run to the corner, throw his hands up and say, “No fire! 
No fire!” The moment he did something “bad” he knew 
there'd be retaliation, but he’d do it anyway, then assume a 
defensive position. And when people reprimanded him, he'd 
say they were firing on him—that was a phrase he used. 

One day Gary decided to “hang himself,” timing it to 
surprise his parents. He made this harness, suspending it 
from rafters in the garage, and rigged up this noose around 
his neck; it looked like he was really dead. Soon his parents 
pulled up in the driveway, opened the garage door and saw his 
limp body hanging. Immediately they cried, “Oh, NO/It’s not 
true! Oh dear God!” and went running up to him in tears, 
sobbing. Slowly he lifted up his head and smiled. Instan- 
taneously their grief turned into absolute hatred: “HOW 
DARE YOU? This is the absolute worst thing you've ever 
done!” In their anger they started hitting him and he was 
screaming, “No! No! No fire! No fire!” trying to get away, but 
he couldn’t because he was trapped in this harness ... 

Later, for other things he’d done, Gary got put in County 
Mental Health, and I used to visit him there. At the time I was 
printing these pamphlets and handing them out at shopping 
centers, and I asked Gary if he had any messages to put on 
them. His message was, “Yeah. Tell people they're all going to 
die.” I thought that was perfect, because everyone és going to 
die—it’s just a matter of time! 

Just previously Gary had been in the “real” jail and met a 
guy who wanted to get transferred to County Mental Health. 
Gary told him to give himself a zig-zagged mohawk haircut— 
this was in the early seventies when nobody had mohawks, 
and before Taxi Driver came out. The guy did it. 

Then Gary got about fifty little sugar envelopes (featuring 
scenic pictures of tourist spots), and pasted them onto the 
guy's chest, arms and face. As a capper he told him to fuck a 
mop. Then Gary called a guard, “Hey! Come here! Some- 
thing’s wrong with this guy!” The guards rushed up, saw this 
guy with a mohawk haircut and all these silly things glued all 
over him fucking a mop, and immediately they sent him to 
County Mental Health. 

MV: It worked! 
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MIBR: Yes. Gary didn’t have to try too hard to get trans- 
ferred, either. Although . .. it was probably easier back in the 
early seventies, because there weren't as many nuts around. 
Today, when you see someone acting crazy, it’s just part of the 
normal urban environment. There’s crazies all over the side- 
walks now, and everyone just ignores them. 
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There was silence while he stood there 
nervously, hoping for a response. 
When no one spoke, he started saying 
the sort of cliches teachers say: 


“Maybe you think this is funny, or 
that you're getting away with 
something, but let me tell you: by doing 
something like this you’re only cheating 
yourself. Think about it.” 


WV: Did you ever call up radio stations? 

MBR: When that Lemon Grove lemon was defaced, the local 
radio station gave a huge amount of coverage to that. So 
whenever I wanted to spread some rumor I'd call up the 
station and first say, “Hey! Remember those people who 
defaced the lemon? Well, they just did such-and-such . ..” At 
one point people thought there was an underground cult of 
2000 members operating in San Diego. 

When I worked at Taco Bell I had a boss named Vance who 
was from the Midwest. He would start out telling a story and 
then go off on trails of thought that had nothing to do with 
the original topic, describing places you’d never been to, 
things you knew nothing about, and then he'd end up trying to 
tie together all these elements that had nothing to do with 
each other. 

He was a good role model. When I called people up I'd use 
some of his tactics, and people would have a hard time 
bringing me back to the original point. I got so I could imitate 
his voice and his rap perfectly, and then I started calling up 
radio stations to see how long I could stay on the air until they 
threw me off. You know how they try so hard to remain 
polite: “Sorry! Got to go now!” I'd keep saying, “But just one 
more thing! Wait!” 

So one time I called up a radio station talk show whose 
theme was “common household cures for arthritis.” I said I'd 
found a cure that had worked for me. The host said, “Well, 
what is it?” I replied, “Well, you know, I’m an odd job man. I do 
a little bit of this, that and the other. Just about anything you 
can imagine, I do. I use my hands a lot. They get to achin’, and 
it’s really good to know something that you can just reach in 
your cupboard, get it, and it’s there and it does the job for you. 

“The other day I was doin’ a job up at the ranch. We keep 
them little ol’ banty hens up there on top of the mountain. 
There's this one little ol’ hen that’s been gittin’ out, and fer the 
life of me I couldn’t figure out how that little critter got outta 
there.” 

The host was trying to get me back to the point, so I said, 
“Ho-o-old your horses—I’m a-gittin’ to that.” I continued, 
“You know, right up there at the top of that ridge .. .”—I 
started describing this place that he'd never seen, couldn't 
possibly know, and which didn’t matter, anyway ... 

I said, “Every once in a while I'd cement up little cracks here 
and there, and that little ol’ critter would st#// keep a-gittin’ 
out. I just couldn't figure how she was doin’ it. But one day I 
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was there and I saw her just take a running leap and go 
straight over the fence. Can you believe that? Do you know 
how tall that fence is?” 

Reluctantly the host answered, “No,” so I said, “That fence 
is five feet tall, isn’t it? Or is it four-and-a-half feet?” He said 
[testily], “I don’t know.” I continued, “And that little ol’ banty 
hen jumped clear over it. So I figured I'd better put a roof on 
that before the rest of ’em got away, because those things are 
worth money. We're talkin’ about prize show birds.” 

It took me forever, of course, to get around to the arthritis 
“cure.” I went off on a bunch of other tangents, like, “You 
know, when I do a job, I try to do it right. Now if youcan doa 
job better than I can—a quicker, easier way, you're welcome to 
it, but until then, I'd prefer that you do the job the way I say to 
do it. I've been an odd job man most of my life now, and I 
figure I've arrived at most of the best ways for doing these 
things.” 

Eventually I got around to saying, “Well, you know, an odd 
job man doesn’t always have time to wash up after doing a job. 
Sometimes I work on a car and I walk around for a couple of 
days with oil on my hands. Pretty soon there’s oil all over 
everything in the house. There’s oil on the lightswitches, the 
towels—you look at it and wonder, ‘Where the 4el/’d that oil 
come from?’ ‘cause you're too busy to clean up after a job. 

“Once I was too busy to clean up afterwards. I'd been doing 
a job working with a lot of cleanser—you know what I mean? 
I got this cleanser on my hands and I had it on two or three 
days and then I noticed my hands felt unusually limber. 
Naturally I got to thinking, ‘I wonder if this cleanser could 
have anything to do with it?’ Ever since then, I’ve made up 
this gummy paste out of cleanser and put it on my hands and I 
don’t have any more problems with arthritis. It looks a little 
bit 4g/y—sometimes people wonder what's wrong with your 
hands, but . . .” 

BV: What'd the host say? Wasn't he skeptical? 
HBR: No, not at all. He was anxious to get to the next caller. 

Remember “Little Billy” from Lost in Space? Once I got his 
private phone number. One of my favorite episodes in Tw#- 
light Zone is when he plays the little kid who has complete 
control of the town—if he doesn’t like something, he'll make 
it disappear. He'd make a little animal, and when he got tired 
of it he’d say, “You be dead! You're dead!” We taped his voice 
saying that, and late one night we called and played it over the 
phone to him. I don’t know how he felt—waking up out of a 
sound sleep to hear his childhood voice saying to him, “You be 
dead! You're dead!” 

Actually, I've done a lot that was just weird mischief—deeds 
that probably wouldn’t qualify as pranks. Like, on the days 
that garbage was due to be picked up, I'd go out driving and 
just smash into trashcans, scattering them all over the entire 
street, Once I ran into one that was completely filled with beer 
bottles—hitting it was like running into an anvil. Another 
time I ran over one and it stuck under the car. I dragged it for a 
couple blocks and it made this loud noise while it really 
screwed up my rear axle. I quit after that. 

This wasn't really a prank, but once Jeffrey Vallance, Steve 
Thomsen, Laurie O’Connell and I put on an art show at the 
Otis Art Institute on Wilshire Boulevard in Los Angeles. 
Supposedly we were this “art group” called the “Mezoic 
Group”—the word was taken from “Mesozoic.” 

BV: What did you exhibit? 

MBR: The show was entirely paintings bought at thrift 
stores, mostly of old ladies, babies, cats and tikis—subjects 
that were important and worthwhile to the people who'd 
painted them. We had a big opening and a lot of people 
showed up, including patrons, collectors, etc. 

For refreshments we set out a whole table covered with 
cupcakes. However, several had these long, greasy hairs 
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sprouting from the frosting. So nobody touched any of the 
cupcakes! They were delicious-looking, and all the rest were 
perfect, but those few cast doubt over the entire table. 

We also served punch: one pitcher contained fruit punch, 

and other just contained water with red food coloring. We set 
out a number of cups; a fifth of them contained the actual fruit 
punch but the others had absolutely no taste. People stood 
around drinking with these shit-eating grins on their faces . . . 
BV: So it was all thrift store art? 
BIBR: Yes, and it was one of the best art shows I've ever seen. 
It was real people doing real paintings, and they turned out 
odder and more distorted than if somebody were deliberately 
trying to create really unusual art. Of course, a lot of people 
seemed kind of peeved. I heard one woman remark, “You 
know, some of these are rea/ paintings.” But what did she 
really mean? They were a// “real” original oil paintings, but 
she was making some differentiation, like: some of these are 
actually art, and some are just worthless garbage. 

The show included some really grostesque nudes that even 
I could hardly believe! All in all it was a great show, but most 
people felt it was merely a joke. Some people were actually 
angry—one person painted a swastika on the wall when 
nobody was looking, leaving a note saying, “This is blas- 
phemy! This gallery space should be given to serious people 
trying to say something worthwhile.” The show never 
received any proper critical notice. 
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Remember “Little Billy’’ from Lost in 
Space? Once I got his private phone 
number. One of my favorite episodes in 
Twilight Zone is when he plays the little 
kid who has complete control of the 
town—if he doesn’t like something, he'll 
make it disappear. He’d make a little 
animal, and when he got tired of it he'd 
say, “You be dead! You're dead!’’ We 
taped his voice saying that, and late one 
night we called and played it over the 
phone to him. | don’t know how he 
felt— waking up out of a sound sleep to 
hear his childhood voice saying to him, 
“You be dead! You're dead!”’ 


WV: Tell me a little about Steve Thomsen. 
HBR: Steve used to carry around these plastic babies in his 
pockets—always. Wherever we'd go he'd leave them. He'd 
leave them in cream containers in restaurants so people 
pouring it into their coffee would eventually get one of these 
little plastic babies. He’d wedge them between the stones in 
the walls of restaurants so people sitting down would sud- 
denly catch a glimpse of this itsy-bitsy little baby ... 
Everytime we went to Disneyland we'd steal as much as we 
could on the rides. When the witch would hand out the poison 
apple, we'd grab it. This was back in the days when you could 
still do that. Now, everything within reach is bolted down. But 
Steve has an entire trunk full of props that we stole from 
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Disneyland. 

Steve did a good mini-prank in Disneyland. He made a 
cassette loop of a baby crying, put it in a cheap tape recorder 
and took it to Tom Sawyer’s Island where there's a dark cave 
and a place called the Bottomless Pit. With a string he 
lowered the recorder to the bottom and just left it there, so 
you'd hear this baby crying in the Bottomless Pit. 

We kept taking more and more “souvenirs” until we 
thought we'd taken everything. However, doing this kind of 
changed your consciousness, in that every time you stole you'd 
realize there was even more you could steal. Eventually we 
took everything we could, so then we decided to start leaving 
things to “improve” the rides. On one we threw this day-glo 
gun next to where the Seven Dwarves were sleeping. It 
looked like part of the scene. But they find things like that real 
quick. We added props to scenery in a number of rides and 
they would be gone within an hour. 

HV: Weren't you both experimenting with cheap tape 
recorders at this time? 

MEBR: We were always buying tape recorders at thrift stores 
and garage sales. Usually they didn’t really work. At one point 
I had thirty tape recorders—a whole roomful—and every one 
had been sold by somebody who swore that it worked. But I'd 
get them home and find out there was something weird or 
fucked-up about them. Eventually I took them all back to a 
swap meet and sold them back to people: “Now, are you sure 
this works?” “Aw—I’m sure, I’m sure.” 

MV: If 1 were selling thirty tape recorders that didn’t work, 
I'd at least try to disguise myself. You did this after you left 
high school? 

MBR: [left high school because people were always slashing 
my tires and threatening me. I had to leave as a matter of 
survival, really. Then I attended this night school after I'd 
dropped out. I was attending this psychology class, and 
decided it would be fun to sit in a different place every night 
and wear different disguises. 

MV: Most people go and sit in the same place. 

MBR: I observed that. There are no assigned seats, yet peo- 
ple try to go to the exact same seats and sit down. I thought 
that kind of odd. 

I didn’t particularly want to get to know any of the other 
students. I thought that if I looked different each time, nobody 
would remember me. My hair was an “in-between” length so 
sometimes it would appear long, but if I put gel in it and 
combed it over my ears it would appear short. Sometimes I 
wore glasses, or had a fake moustache. This was fun for 
awhile, but eventually I just quit going. The real reason I went 
was because as long as I remained in school, I would get this 
government check. 

I made an 8-track cassette that had noise on all the different 
tracks—you could switch from one track to another. A friend 
and I would park his car and leave the tape player on turned up 
all the way. It sounded like something was going out of control 
and building up to the point where it was just going to 
explode. People would actually cross the street to get away 
from this. 

At the time we lived at the Val-Mar Apartments at Valencia 
and Market Streets. I had that guitar with the fan on it, and 
sometimes we'd put an amp in the window and that guitar 
would blast out this immense noise—you could hear it for 
blocks. It sounded like you were in the middle of some 
factory—it was impossible to tell what it was. The acoustics 
were such that no matter where you were, you couldn't quite 
track down the source. I’d watch people walking all around 
and turning their heads, trying to figure out where the sound 
was coming from. 

Hotels can be fun. Everywhere I travel I make a habit of 
leaving messages on the back of hotel room paintings— 
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Boyd in a visionary moment. Photo: Heather McCollom. 


either a cry for help, or secret instructions to find buried 
treasures, naming some of the streets in the town. I've done 
this a/l over the world. 

They're like little time bombs. Eventually, someday, some- 
body will take these paintings down from the wall to clean 
them, and see these messages that have been there for years— 
BV: They'll think, “Oh no—someone was kidnapped and 
held for ransom in this room—”’ 

MBR: “—and we're too late to help them!” 

During the times I toured Europe there was always a lot of 
tedious waiting and delays. To alleviate tension there were 
always pranks going on—perhaps not so much pranks as 
prankish behavior. We could be playful or mischievous or just 
plain hell-raising. 

One incident involved “Simmo” (Dave Simmons), a musi- 
cian for Fad Gadget. All of us on the tour were staying in a 
hotel in Nantes, France. I had stolen some cases of beer from 
the club we'd played that night and we were all gathered in 
one of the rooms. At a certain point our attention drifted to 
this huge antique wardrobe closet in the corner. It was elabo- 
rately carved, with door handles that could be locked with a 
skeleton key. 

I started by saying it was so lovely we should take it with us. 


Then I opened the door and stepped inside, saying, “Wow, it’s 
even nicer inside; once you're in you don’t want to come out.” 
Then I stepped out and said, “Hey Simmo, check it out—it’s 
really fun!” Simmo got a big grin on his face and hopped right 
in! Immediately I slammed the door, and the last thing I saw 
was his smile fading to a look of dismay. I had to lean against 
thedoor to hold him in as he struggled with the handle; then I 
rattled the key in the lock and said, “Might as well give up, 
Simmo—you're locked in.” No sooner had I said that than all 
struggling ceased. 

He stayed in there for 20 minutes, maybe longer. Every few 
minutes he'd start pounding again. Meanwhile we’d moved 
the wardrobe, tilted it on its side, turned it upside down, and 
shook it from side to side. Then the phone rang—it was the 
hotel manager saying, ‘There have been complaints from the 
room above. It’s 3:30 in the morning; could you please be 
quiet?” 

So we decided to let Simmo out. I rattled the key and said, 
“You can come out now.” The doorknob turned, and out he 
stepped. I asked why he hadn't come out earlier and he said, 
“Because the door was locked.” I said, “What on earth gave you 
that idea? That door was never locked. Would I pull a mean 
trick like locking a pal inside a closet? Of course not.” He said, 
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“Don't give me that... If I weren't locked in, why would I put 
up with a half hour’s worth of abuse?” He refused to believe 
that I had zever locked the door, and wouldn’t acknowledge 
that he hadn't once tried the handle. He couldn’t admit to 
himself (like most people can’t) that he was an active partici- 
pant in his own deception .. . that he had allowed himself to 
be fooled because of an assumption. The old cliche is true: 
When we assume, it makes an ASS of U and ME. 

There’s no reason to assume the sun will rise tomorrow, 
just because it always has in the past... That's an overstate- 
ment, of course, but the less you take for granted the better off 
you'll be in the long run. Belief is one of the trickiest traps 
there is. Nothing takes the place of direct experience and 
experiment. 

There's a Jot more to communication than just words. In 
many situations, the words seem to take a back seat to other 
factors, like: it’s not so much what you say as how you say it. 

I knew a girl working in a candy store who would ring up 
sales, give customers a big smile and say, “Fuck you very much, 
and have a nice day!” No one ever called her on it—not once. 
They all thought she said, “Thank you very much.” 

On the other side of the coin, me and my friends did a 
routine where we'd make eye contact with someone and do a 
double-take as though we'd seen something startling. Then 
we'd point a finger at the person and simply say the word, 
“BEVERAGE.” As harmless as that may sound, that got some 
surprising reactions. Some people would really fly off the 
handle. One girl reacted with utter terror, and her boyfriend 
got so mad he said, “How would you like me to kick your ass?!” 
HV: People don’t like to be pointed at—that’s probably a 
universal negative body language gesture. 

MBR: And they don’t like confusion—if you confuse some- 
one they'll get scared or angry. The point is, you can learn to 
reach people on a purely emotional level that exists beyond 
words. Words are all-powerful, but you can go beyond them... 
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When you use the phone don’t ever 
waste a wrong number. For instance, if 
someone calls up and says, ‘Is Jack 
there?” don’t say, “I’m sorry, you have 
the wrong number.” Say, ‘Hang on, I'll 
see. Who’s calling?’’ Then wait a second. 
“lm sorry, Jack doesn't want to talk to 


you. Jack is still very angry with you, 
and he doesn’t want to discuss it.’’ 


MBARRY ALFONSO: As a matter of personal style it’s 
good to have your own language and vocabulary when you 
make phone calls. In other words, the person who creates the 
pranks should test his limits. For example, he should have a 
list of things he wants to say in the course of the call; he 
should work in phrases, sayings, and thoughts. 

If you have a thing about “raccoons” and you're making a 
call about damaged furniture, you can say the raccoons got it. 
That would be your motif—it’s good to have a motif. 

MBR: Raccoons are funny, too—almost anything involving 
one would be funny. 

HV: Do you remember reading about a man who shot his 
mother-in-law because he mistook her for a giant raccoon? 


MBR: I've got that news clipping. The newspaper never 
said whether he got away with it or not. 

MBA: He could have said he thought she was a giant panda. 
That would've made a lot more sense... 

BV: When you make calls, do you think housewives are 
more susceptible than men? 

MBA: A lot of people I call are involved with business, 
where nobody’s in complete control. Sometimes they've got 
a superior or a subordinate who may have done something 
they don’t know about. If the boss didn’t do it, then his 
helper did, or vice versa. 

MBR: It seems that everybody’s equally susceptible. Once I 
called up a guy at “Skipper’s Gas Station” and said that his 
boss had been arrested after being found drunk and passed 
out in a car with a nude thirteen-year-old girl. This guy was 
surprised and asked, “Are you kidding?” I said, “Oh shit, I 
thought everyone who worked there knew about it.” The guy 
said, “Well, I've only been working here two months.” I said, 
“Oh, I shouldn't have said anything. I’m sorry Skipper didn’t 
tell you about it.” Meanwhile the guy was saying, “Skip— 
jeez! Are you sure?” I said, “Well, it was in the newspaper— 
I’m surprised he hasn’t lost the station yet!” You can imagine 
this guy from now on, coming to work every day, looking at 
his boss—an ordinary friendly guy running a service 
station—and thinking, “Man ...!" 

You were asking about housewives. I called up this woman 
who I knew had a little boy and said, “We're from The 
Bureau of Animal Control. Your neighbors have reported 
that you're keeping deadly poisonous snakes. That’s against 
the law! We'll be out this afternoon to confiscate them.” The 
woman said, “Well, I’m busy this afternoon, and besides I 
don’t have any poisonous snakes. Whoever told you this 
must have given you some misinformation.” 

I told her, “These people have definitely seen your son in 
the yard handling poisonous snakes. If these snakes kill 
somebody in your area, you'll be held accountable. That’s 
manslaughter! Your son won't go to jail; you'll go to jail.” 

The woman started getting scared, but she said, “I know 
for a fact that my son only has a dog—no snakes.” I said, 
“Well, maybe he just doesn’t ¢e// you about the snakes. 
Snakes don’t take up much room.” Eventually I convinced 
her that her son was secretly keeping them. So she went and 
tore apart her son’s room and came back, “No, there defi- 
nitely are no snakes in this house.” I said, “Well, he’s proba- 
bly keeping them in the yard somewhere.” 

She decided to call her son, who was down the block (I 
could hear her outside yelling for the kid). He came in and 
she said, “Listen, David. A man’s on the phone, and he’s 
from the government. He says you're keeping poisonous 
snakes. Now do you have amy snakes in the house?” The kid 
said, “No Mom, I don’t.” She said, “Don’t you lie to me!” “I’m 
not lying, Mom.” She said, “Goddamit!” (and you could hear 
her hitting this kid) “We're gonna get in big trouble! You 
little liar! Don’t you lie to me! J know when you're lying!” In 
the background the kid was crying at the top of his lungs; 
there were sounds of a scuffle [whack! whack!]. Then she 
came back to the phone and in a dead calm completely 
changed her story, “I’m sure my son wouldn’t lie to me. My 
son's never lied to me.” 

MBA: Witness the manifestation of contradictory impulses 
temporarily resolved. 

MIBR: Then it got to the point where I'd convinced her that 
her son had had the snakes, but had let them loose in the 
yard. Somehow she seemed convinced of that. So I said, 
“We're coming out now to spray specifically mm the house, 
because if the snakes are outside, they'll come inside unless 
we spray.” She again explained she was very busy: “Couldn't 
you come tomorrow?” I said, “No, it has to be today.” 
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Then she said, “There are screens on my house, so if the 

snakes are outside they'll never get in through those 
screens.” I laughed, ““Ma’am! Do you for a minute think a 
screen is going to keep out a deadly snake? Think again— 
you aren't safe for a second! I suggest you and everybody 
there pack up your belongings and move in with a relative 
for the time being. We've got to come out and spray for 
those snakes today.” So she said, “Well, I'll call, and I'll 
change all my plans, and I'll be here waiting for you.” I said, 
“We'll be by directly, ma’am, just as soon as we can load the 
truck.” So presumably she waited there all day for us to come 
out and spray for snakes ... 
MBA: You should have driven by her house and thrown 
some rubber snakes on her lawn... . just to add a final insult. 
MIBR: Once I was walking through an upper-middle-class 
suburban neighborhood in Van Nuys and saw a child’s birth- 
day party in progress, complete with hats, balloons, and 
ribbons. At the time I was staying with Laurie O’Connell 
[from the now defunct band Monitor ] who had an incredi- 
ble collection of Halloween masks dating from the ’50s: John 
FE Kennedy, Barbie, a mask that just said “hippie,” a beatnik 
one, etc. I put on a ’50s “Doctor” stethoscope mask and 
sneaked up to the sliding glass doors. 

A woman was backing up toward me with all the children 
facing her, preparing to take their photo. They were all 
holding colorful little trinkets and prizes and wearing party 
hats. When they noticed me, all the little kids who were 
smiling suddenly looked worried or, actually, confused—they 
didn’t know what was happening. So they didn’t react until 
they saw how the woman responded. 

The woman turned around, and I made these sick drooling 

noises and waved my hands like flippers [imitating a retarded 
person]. Immediately she dropped her camera and just stood 
there there screaming. When the kids saw how scared she 
was, they started to scream, too! Eventually she ran into the 
next room, still screaming (presumably going for help). As I 
ran away I could hear the screams all the way down the block. 
That was so much fun—you could go to a million movies and 
not get that much real experience! 
AJ: Sometimes it takes crisis situations to spark off these 
cliched, ineffectual, dogmatic behavioral responses in people. 
MBR: If anything bad really did happen to people like her, 
they'd be completely unarmed. Just the way they deal with 
these pitiful little challenges ... Early on, I learned that 
trouble was a word that had almost no meaning for me. I'd do 
these things which were nothing and the teacher would say, 
“Uh-oh, Boyd, you're in real trouble now. I’m afraid we're 
going to have to tell the Principal about this.” 

So I'd go to the Principal’s office and he would shake his 
head and say, “I’m afraid you're in serious trouble this time, 
Boyd. I’m going to have to tell your parents about this.” Then 
I'd go home and my parents would say, “Boyd, the Principal 
called us and told us you got in some real trouble today.” It was 
like—trouble, trouble, trouble—everybody was talking about 
it, but where was it? I didn’t have any trouble—the trouble 
was with them ... because they didn’t like what I was doing. 

The worst it got was people saying [low voice], “I’m very 
disappointed in you, Boyd” (as though I cared about what they 
thought). That word “trouble” seemed to be one: of those 
words for which nothing existed in reality. Yet people were so 
scared of it that most of the time just the effect of saying 
“You're in big trouble now” was enough to make people 
instantly feel guilty, bad, and full of horrible forebodings ... 
HAJ: Because people are locked into this linguistic game— 
MBR: Like a contract. 

AJ: The police couldn't fit you into their polarization struc- 
ture. They know how to deal with real criminals, but some- 
body who puts eggplants on sticks—you're making a mockery 


Boyd Rice and Biafra as creatures coming out of the screen 
during The Incredibly Strange Creatures Who Stopped Living 
and Became Mixed-Up Zombies, at the Incredibly Strange 
Films Night co-hosted by Re/Search and Equator magazine 
at the York Theater in San Francisco, May 28, 1987. Ray 
Dennis Steckler appeared in person and also screened Thrill 
Killers and his rare short Goof on the Loose. 


of their social order, and that’s worse than what most criminals 
are capable of doing. By doing something incomprehensible, 
you place yourself outside their magic, and then they lose 
control. And authority needs control with a simple set of 
uniforms and buzz words. 

MBR: You realize that everything is completely fictional and 
completely made-up; that it’s only real for people because 
everybody's in agreement . .. but you don’t Have to agree. It’s 
like the whole world is completely imaginary; all the values 
aren't in things but in people’s heads. People project those 
values onto things, but the values aren't 77 those things. The 
fact that people are collectively imagining the same values at 
the same time props up the whole system. 

AJ: That's kind of the theme for this whole issue, in a way. 
BR: Imagination is the starting place for the whole world. 
Everything in the world.came out of someone’s imagination. 
People divide everything into “fantasy” and “reality,” but 
everything that’s real once existed in the imagination before it 
existed in the real world. 

BV: What exists had to be created. 

MIBR: You can take away the imaginary values that people 
project onto things and substitute your own imaginary values. 
MAJ: People who don't know that are the worst victims, 
because they can be manipulated so easily. 

MIBR: And people are always saying, “Maybe you can do that, 
but J can’t.” But if they don’t think they can do something, 
then of course they can’t! 
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@ HENRY ROLLINS: [’ll tell you about a prank that didn’t 
happen to me—although I wish it did. In Washington, D.C. 
(where I came from), in the mid-seventies there were huge 
rock concerts with lots of bands that drew heavy downtown 
traffic. They were free—everyone would go, get stoned, see 
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Formerly vocalist with hardcore L.A. band Black Flag, Henry Rollins is a vigorous poet/de- 
claimer whose live readings have evoked enthusiastic response all over the country. His 
self-published books are available direct from him (write PO Box 2461, Redondo Beach CA 
90278). In this brief interview he tells a gem-like prank to V. Vale. 


the show, and then go home. 

At one concert there were these two guys I knew who, 
when the show was over, were in downtown Washington, 
D.C. stoned on acid—which is no place to be at sundown if 
you're white. They were in the middle of the city with a long 
way to go back to the suburbs where they lived. They either 
had to get a bus, hitch a ride, or find a friend. 

This car pulled up: “You guys need a ride?” “Well, uh— 
yeah!” (they’re stoned and kind of suggestible). They got in 
the car and there were three big black guys in front; they're in 
the back with a big black guy on either side of them. They 
thought, “OAmigod, what have we done?” So they said, “Uh, 
we don’t really need a ride—you can let us out now,”’and a guy 
from the front went, “Don’t worry—we know where you're 
going.” They went, “Uhh...” 

The driver went all over the city, weaving in and out of little 
back streets, while the two guys occasionally said things like 
[timidly], “Uhh, you can just let us out at that bus stop over 
there.” Someone would always reply [deep voice], “We 
KNOW where you're going—SHUT UP!” “Oh, okay.” So they 
drove as through a maze all over the place. No one was talking 
to the two scared stoners in the back, they were just laughing 
amongst themselves, telling all these jokes, while the two 
guys were getting more terrified by the second. 

Then the car stopped at a liquor store and everyone in the 
back seat stayed while the three in front got out and bought 
beer and whisky. Then they resumed driving. The driver and 
his friends were drinking and passing the bottles around (but 
these two guys weren’t allowed to have any) and getting 
drunker, louder, and scarier by the minute, while these two 
guys were tripping. They were terrified, and started whisper- 
ing to each other about how one guy’s going to put his head 
through the window while the other one leaps over him and 
they both do a roll-out onto the highway ... 

They they reached the outskirts of the city and were driving 
down all these back roads, kinda deserted, with trees every- 
where, and these two guys figured they were going to be taken 
out, raped, destroyed or mutilated—hacked to pieces and 
buried somewhere. They were shitting their pants, when all 
of a sudden they came around a corner and they were right in 
front of one of the guy’s house. The door opened: “GET 
OUT!” They got out, looked around in amazement, and one of 
the big black guys bellowed, “We're your garbagemen!” while 
his friends roared with laughter—they had tears coming out 
of their eyes as they took off ... Again—I wish that had 
happened to me! 
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Probably the most famous television prankster alive today is NYC artist Joey Skaggs, who 
uses the media as a painter uses a canvas. His sociopolitical satires—put-ons—have been 
front page stories over the world for the past two decades. All along his objective has 
always been to force people to question and enter into dialogue on vital issues concerning 


truth in news reportage; morality, sensationalism and violence; the effects the media have 
on public opinion and taste; and ways viewers can decipher media more effectively. In 
additional to international TV, radio, newspaper and magazine coverage, he’s been fea- 
tured on numerous US television shows, including Phil Donahue, NBC’s Today Show, The 
Merv Griffin Show, Entertainment Tonight, PM Magazine, and Ripley’s Believe It Or Not. 
A former instructor of Media Communications at New York’s School of Visual Arts, 
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MIJOEY SKAGGS: Let me tell you what I do in a rambling, 
non-sequential order. I was born October 4, 1945. My 
mother is a Brooklyn Italian and my father is a hillbilly from 
Kentucky. I’m the oldest child in a family of four children: 
three brothers and one sister. I’m a New York Italian cowboy. 
I went to the High School of Art and Design on 57th St. & 
2nd Avenue; I went to the Art Students League; and I went 
to a school which I won't give credit to—having been kicked 
out. I also went to the School of Visual Arts, eventually got a 
degree and taught there for a number of years. 

As a child I always knew I was an artist and therefore 
didn’t have to come to terms with “who am I, and what do I 
want to be when I grow up?” I always aspired to be an artist, 
and I was a gifted child. I've always been and always will be a 
painter. I'm an imaginary landscape painter; I've gone from 
32’ gigantic triptychs to the 4”x 6” miniatures I’ve been 
doing recently to be able to work quickly and move on to 
another concept. 

But... being a painter was never enough for me, because I 
have other things I want to say. And as a creative person I 
don’t want to say them through a painting. I don’t want to 
write “SCREW YOU” on a painting; I don’t want to write 
“HYPOCRISY” on a painting. There are artists who choose 
words like.these to write on a painting, but that is not what I 
paint. Therefore, I needed other mediums to express myself 
with. 

As a very angry young artist in the '60s, I chose perfor- 
mance as a medium. Pieces such as these weren't called 
performance pieces then, they were called “happenings,” 
and they were usually done in loft spaces or any place that 
allowed them to happen. 

I had a very unhappy childhood, which I don’t want to get 
into. Fortunately, going to the High School of Art and 
Design and being recognized as having talent, plus having a 
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currently Joey Skaggs lectures at schools around the country (write 107 Waverly Place, NYC 
10011 for a brochure). He was interviewed at his New York City office by Andrea Juno. 


support system outside my immediate family was a real 
salvation for me. Actually, being talented was a salvation for 
me. Through my creativity I had other ways of dealing with 
problems at home. 

Coming from what I perceived as hypocrisy and injustice 
in my own personal life—being forced to adhere to certain 
notions which I didn’t agree with—I as an individual decided 
that I could strike out at hypocrisy and injustice creatively. 
ANDREA JUNO: Tell us about your first performance. 
WJjS: Rather than blowing up Mobil Oil stations or throw- 
ing bricks through bank windows, I constructed a 10’, 250 
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I had concepts that | thought would 


make a statement. | was using the media 
as a medium. Rather than sticking with 


oil paint, the media became my medium; 
I got involved with the phenomenon of 
the media and communication as my art. 


pound crucifix, and sculpted a figure on the crucifix which 
utilized a real American Indian skull with real human hair 
and a barbed-wire crown, and I cast my own hands in hydro- 
cal. It was a combination of metal, wood, hydrocal and 
plaster-of-paris, and the piece had a huge cock between its 
legs. 

I dragged it out on Easter Sunday, 1966, in Tompkins 
Square Park on the Lower East Side where I lived—I had a 
studio on Avenue B. This was before the term “hippie” was 
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Joey Skaggs with Mahatma Gandhi in Washington Square 
Park, NYC. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


coined, when we were still called “beatniks” in the press. 

It was quite a provocative, controversial act. And it 
enraged, amused, confused and provoked many responses 
from people. The piece was attacked by a group of youths 
who were quite annoyed by the philosophical (no, I don’t 
think they got the philosophical)—physical reality of seeing 
not a sweet pink Jesus, but a tortured, decayed figure on a 
cross with his genitalia exposed. And the police came. This 
was Easter Sunday in a very eclectic neighborhood, with 
Ukrainian, Slavic, Polish, Puerto Rican people along with 
the beatniks, the hipsters. 

I had a contingency of friends there who all helped out. 
The piece was dragged away and given sanctuary at St 
Marks-in-the-Bowery Church. Father Michael Allen was the 
minister. He frequently held poetry readings, plays, and 
Numerous people including Allen Ginsberg gave perfor- 
mances there. Father Allen had visited my studio and I had 
told him what I was going to do. He told me I should expect 
trouble and that the piece could be taken to his church. I was 
grabbed by the police, detained, and given a summons. And I 
was protected from the crowd by friends. 

_ _ To jump ahead of myself, for four consecutive Easters I 

dragged out this iconoclastic, provocative sculpture. The last 
year was 1969. And this time I dragged it up 5th Avenue on 
my back, wearing a black robe (I had long hair and a beard) 
through the Easter Day Parade up to the doors of St 
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Patrick’s Cathedral, where | attempted to drag it up the steps 
through the cathedral and drop it in front of the altar. This 
was my own personal statement of anger against the hypoc- 
risy of the church. 

I had told friends what I intended to do, and they were 
there to photograph it and try to protect me as well. J 
anticipated that it would be a reenactment of 2000 years ago, 
and of course it was. The crowd jeered, “Kill him! Kill him!” 
and the police (like the Roman soldiers) grabbed me, kicked 
me to the ground, and stomped on the sculpture. They made 
me pick it up; they prodded me and made me haul it to the 
paddy wagon. A friend came up and helped me carry the 
cross. 

At the last second I bolted and ran down the street, 
jumped into a taxicab at a red light and got away, leaving the 
sculpture by the police paddy wagon. I'd anticipated that I 
was going to get into this kind of trouble, so I had made a 
duplicate of the original which I still have. What the police 
smashed was a copy of the cross. 

AJ: How did the press react? 

WJS: It was front page news in the East Village Other; it 
got media attention. Because of that, I had a sense of my own 
power. Now, when you are a repressed person, when you've 
suffered injustices, there’s a lot of anger. Some people find 
ways of venting that anger that are destructive to them- 
selves; some people dissipate it by being neurotic or psy- 
chotic, etc. 

But many years ago I was inspired by reading about a 
French avant-garde group of the 1890's; a philosophical, 
esoteric group of people who called themselves Pataphysi- 
cians. Alfred Jarry—he wrote Ubu Roi—was a Pataphysi- 
cian. I think they created a philosophical joke which got 
international attention: Pataphysics. Pataphysics is to meta- 
physics what metaphysics is to physics, only Pataphysics 
extends in either direction. Pataphysics is the science of 
imaginary solutions. 

What does that mean? Well, what is art? Art is many 
things to many people, and one of the things it can be is an 
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The response was unbelievable. | had 
people willing to pay fifty dollars to 
have their dog sexually gratified, as 
well as people who came “out of the 


closet’’—people who wanted to have 
sex with dogs, people who wanted to 
watch their dog having sex with 
another human being .. . 


imaginary concept that you look toward expressing. So you 
create an imaginary problem, then you try to solve it. I have 
this idea, and now I'm going to execute the idea (imaginary 
problem, imaginary solution). Isn't art imaginary problems 
with imaginary solutions? 

I was also inspired by other works I read, like a little story 
by Rene Daumal [to paraphrase]: “Once upon a time there 
was a miserable man who lived with his miserable old 
mother who made miserable meals in a cold little miserable 
house, and he had a miserable job with a miserable boss and 
was paid miserable wages. If he wanted to, he could have 
transformed it all into a Kingdom, and he could have been a 
King, and his mother could have been the Queen Mother, 
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and his boss could have been the Jester. But he didn’t. And he 
died a miserable, miserable death. He was the world’s great- 
est magician. But he never knew it.” 

The world is full of such self-made victims. When you 
think about that, you think about all the people who don’t 
know how or are afraid to tap into, recognize, encourage, 
and nurture their own powers . . . Just because your history as 
a child made you a victim, you don’t have to continue being 
one. You don’t have to be a self-made victim just because you 
were the victim of abuse or stupidity by your parents or by 
society. 

So, I decided that I could tap into my own power and make 
a stand. And being arrested and being beaten by police or by 
a crowd was nothing compared to the pains that I had 
endured as a child. I was quite willing to put it on the line 
and make a stand for what I believed in, and to creatively say, 
“SCREW YOU; I'M NOT BUYING YOUR LIES!”—which I 
did. And to threaten people—which I did. So my earlier 
works really were confrontational in a provocative way, 
which did endanger me. 
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In the ‘60s I rented a Greyhound 
sightseeing bus, filled it with 60 hippies 
and gave them a tour of Queens. I called 
it my Cultural Exchange Program. They 
reacted to us like we weren't supposed 


to be there, yet it was okay for 
straights and suburbanites and out-of- 
towners to come to the East Village with 
Instamatics and point them at long- 
haired bearded, beaded people. 
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As another example of my work in the ’60s, I built a 
life-size Vietnamese village. It portrayed a Vietnamese 
Nativity. I spent months in the construction, and on Christ- 
mas I trucked it up to Central Park, and with actors dressed 
as American soldiers I led an attack on the Vietnamese 
village (as a statement against our involvement in Vietnam). 
I had been on the radio a couple of nights in advance, and 
made an announcement that I was doing something in Cen- 
tral Park on Christmas. Of course the police were there in 
great numbers, and numerous people were arrested. 

Also in the ’60s I constructed obscene, grotesque Statues 
of Liberty with dismembered baby bodies, and set them out 
on the Fourth of July as another protest against the war in 
Vietnam. 

Another time in the ’60s I rented a Greyhound sight- 
seeing bus, filled it with 60 hippies and gave them a tour of 
Queens. I called it my Cultural Exchange Program. That was 
more of a joke, an ironic reversal, than a provocative prank, 
but at the time it was provocative because it threatened the 
people im Queens. They screamed, “We're being invaded!” 
They reacted to us like we weren't supposed to be there, yet 
it was okay for straights and suburbanites and out-of- 
towners to come to the East Village with Instamatics and 
point them at long-haired bearded, beaded people. 

MAJ: Right—Queens is very suburban. 

MJS: Queens és Suburbia. So I took hippies to Suburbia and 
pointed at the squares, at the people they left behind; toward 
the attached houses and the semi-attached houses and the 
Bowl-O-Rama; people mowing their lawns, washing their 


Easter, late 60s in NYC: “I dragged this cross up Fifth 
Avenue to the doors of St. Patrick’s Cathedral. This was my 
own personal statement of anger against the hypocrisy of 
the church. The police (like the Roman soldiers) grabbed me, 
kicked me to the ground, and stomped on the sculpture.” 


cars and reading the paper. That was my Cultural Exchange 
Program. 

Well, that made the front page of every major 
newspaper—AP [Associated Press] picked it up. I did The 
Today Show. \t was an enormously sucessful media piece. 

There are other things I did in the ’60s. For example, 
there was a woman whose name was Francine Godfried. 
Francine’s claim to fame was that she was endowed with 44” 
mammary glands. She became a national news phenomenon 
for over a week because thousands of Wall Street workers 
would stand on top of automobiles to see Francine Godfried 
and her tits go to lunch. I thought that was ludicrous, so I 
built a 50’ brassiere with a black bra and two red hearts on 


each cup for nipples, and I attempted to fasten it around the 
Statue of Liberty. I failed at doing that, and then stretched it 
across the U.S. Treasury Building (which was the first 
United States Capital) on Valentine's Day. The wind bil- 
lowed it out. The Wall Street workers got incensed and 
attacked the brassiere, ripping it to shreds along with the 
police. There were other things, but that gives you an idea of 
what I was doing in the sixties. 

I made isolated news stories, but these things were not 
called art. These events were never attributed to the same 
person. No one made the connection that it’s Joey Skaggs the 
artist, a socio-political satirist who is making comments 
about us and holding up a mirror to society. That was not the 
nature of the press. The press called me a beatnik, a hippie, a 
Yippie, a radical revolutionary—whatever was the pigeon- 
hole at the moment. But all the time I was always an artist. 

I recognize the power of the press from having been 
directly involved in it. It’s easy to recognize it even when 
you're not directly involved, but when it’s happening to 
you—when your intent, content, and techniques are totally 
misinterpreted, twisted and editorialized, and lost, destroyed, 
or purposely twisted into another direction—then you see 
the power of it all. I not only saw it, but I was angered by it, 
and I decided that also in part I wanted to point that out. 

So I started doing hoaxes to purposefully make a com- 
mentary about people. I thought humor was a great way of 
making people think, rather than hitting them over the head 
with something. I also wanted to point out the inadequacies 
and dangers of an irresponsible press. 

AJ: How aware were you of the concept of media manipu- 
lation when you got on the front pages for the Queens bus 
tour? 

WJS: It was not accidental; it was by design. I had concepts 
that I thought would make a statement. I was using the 
media as a medium. Rather than sticking with oil paint, the 
media became my medium; I got involved with the phe- 
nomenon of the media and communication as my art. 

In 1976, I ran an advertisement in the Village Voice which 
read: 

CATHOUSE FOR DOGS 

featuring a savory selection of hot bitches. From pedigree 

(Fifi, the French Poodle) to mutts (Lady the Tramp). 

Handler and Vet on duty. Stud and photo service available. 

No weirdos, please. Dogs only. By appointment. Call 

254-7878. 
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“Cathouse For Dogs: 

Now, for the first time, for 
fifty dollars you could get 
your dog sexually grati- 
fied. The ASPCA sent out 
armed investigators to get 
me. ABC’s documentary 
[on me] was nominated 
for an Emmy as the best 
news broadcast of the 
year, and | was sub- 
poenaed by the Attorney 
General for illegally run- 
ning a Cathouse For 


Dogs.” 


I also wrote a press release about my new establishment, 
the Cathouse For Dogs: if your dog graduated from obe- 
dience school, if it was his birthday, if you were embarrassed 
to come home and find him humping a pillow, or fearful of 
having a party because your dog would mount your com- 
pany’s legs—since there were cemeteries for dogs, restau- 
rants for dogs, clothing stores for dogs—all the amenities of 
life except the one that a dog would enjoy the most, now for 
the first time for fifty dollars you could get your dog sexually 
gratified. 

This was not a mating service for the purpose of breed- 
ing; this was purely a sexual pleasure service. We had a 
wonderful bevy of bitches. We used a drug called Estro-dial 
to artificially induce a state of heat into our bitches who 
would naturally only come into heat every six months. You 
or your dog could choose any one of the bitches—our vet 
would shoot her up—she’d be ready to go, and you could 
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Realizing, with my limited funds and 
limited imagination what I'm capable of 


doing on an international level, just 
imagine what people who have other 


intents, with a lot more money, brains, 

time, and other motivations are doing, 

have done, and will continue to do! It 
becomes a very frightening reality. 


have a drink, watch and relax, or have a photo taken. And if 
we had a bitch who was in a natural state of heat we would 
administer a contraceptive called Ova-ban, so your dog 
would have no fear of being a father. 

The response was unbelievable. | had people willing to 
pay fifty dollars to have their dog sexually gratified, as well 
as people who came “out of the closet” —people who wanted 
to have sex with dogs, both male and female; people who 
wanted to watch their dog having sex with another human 
being, and it went on like that. 
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I waited for the press, and I didn’t have to wait long—the 
media wanted to see this. I got together 25 actors and 15 
dogs and staged A Night In A Cathouse For Dogs for the 
media. I had, for example, an actress dressed in a red dress 
with a red bow in her hair come out with a Saluki hound 
with a red sweater and red bow, and parade it in front of the 
male dogs being held by actors posing as customers. I, as the 
announcer, would say, “This is Sarah and Luba. Luba is a 
two-year-old Saluki hound. She has a preference for Dober- 
mans. She's almost a virgin,” and I went on like this. I had a 
phony veterinarian present, and I gave a lecture on dog 
copulation technique complete with photographs. I had a 
questionnaire that the fake customers would fill out: how old 
is your dog, has it been inoculated for rabies or distemper, do 
they have a certificate, why are they getting their dog laid, 
and so on. 
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Just doing a hoax is not the total 
performance. It’s not the end of the 
piece or the objective. What's more 
important, and more difficult to do, 


is to get the media to come back to 
allow me to say why and what it means. 
It’s more difficult than to get them 
to initially fall for it. 
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The media were there—they were the only ones who 
weren't actors—and they just took it hook, line and sinker. 
Midnight Blue from Manhattan’s cable Channel J, which was 
Alex Bennet and Al Goldstein and his crew, who have video- 
taped every perverse sexual situation in the area, were totally 
grossed out by mine! They believed it. The Soho News rana 
campaign against me. I incited the ASPCA, The Bureau of 
Animal Affairs, the NYPD vice squad, the Mayor's Office, 
and various religious and humane organizations who all took 
up the campaign to put me out of business, and I became the 
whoremaster of New York. 

ABC called and wanted to do a documentary on me. I 
refused to allow them to see the cathouse for dogs because I 
didn’t want to go through the production problem again. 
Every hoax I do is like doing a film or a theater piece or a 
commercial. It’s conceived, written, produced, directed, 
staged, acted; there are locations, props—it’s very compli- 
cated. Rather than do that every time some other media 
source wanted to see the Cathouse, I provided them with a 
videotape of the dogs humping. 

ABC did what's called a wrap-around: the interview 
before and after, and interviewing other people; but the key 
to their documentary was the footage I provided them of the 
performance of the Cathouse For Dogs. Well, ABC inter- 
viewed me in Washington Square Park and I gave them an 
elaborate interview. They went out and interviewed the 
ASPCA, they interviewed a well-known veterinarian who 
was adamantly opposed to my use of drugs to induce a state 
of heat in the bitches, and so on. 

AJ: What about the ASPCA? 

WJS: They sent out armed investigators to get me. They put 
up a reward poster in my hallway offering a $200 reward for 
anyone who would turn me in for abusing animals. The 
police and various people from city agencies (in addition to 
the ordinary customers who phoned) were calling, all trying 
to get dates for their dogs to entrap me. I could have made a 


fortune—I said I was going to franchise it, and have bumper- 
stickers (“Get a Little Tail For Your Dog”). The press kept 
growing and the story became international. I didn’t want 
customers—it was never my intent to defraud or deceive 
people for money. Deceit—yes, fraud—no. To rip people off 
for money—no. To make them think—yes. Hoax has a nega- 
tive connotation—it’s like being a con-man, exploiting peo- 
ple for money. I don’t do that. 

An artist is much different from a con-man. I am a con- 
man, but I’m a con-fidence, con-ceptual, con-artist. That's 
different. 

Anyway, ABC’s documentary was nominated for an 
Emmy as the best news broadcast of the year, and I was 
subpoenaed by the Attorney General for illegally running a 
cathouse for dogs. I made my appearance at the Attorney 
General's office with an entourage of my actors and revealed 
that it was a conceptual performance. Of course they were 
shocked, outraged—not believing me. I had to make a 
statement with a court stenographer and an Assistant 
Attorney General. When it was revealed that it was not 
true—that it was a hoax—ABC never retracted their story. 

Now this is one of the issues that is a by-product of my 
art, a very important issue: the ethics and responsibility of 


| investigative journalists. When we are dependent upon the 


media for objective truth and we are not getting it, and when 
it's intentionally not told to us, that’s disinformation, deceit, 
and it’s blatantly irresponsible, and even worse than that. 

We look to them for information. They set themselves up 
as providers of that information. When they don’t give us 
that information, it’s for a number of reasons. In the case of 
the Cathouse For Dogs, they did not want their credibility as 
an investigative news source questioned. They didn’t have 
the integrity to tell their viewing audience that it didn’t exist, 
because they didn’t want to look bad. They also didn’t want 
to give me any additional unnecessary attention. Basically 
the news condescends to its audience and is frequently con- 
trived. As a result, if you were only an ABC news-watcher 
and you didn’t see any other networks saying it was a hoax, 
you'd still to this day think there was a Cathouse For Dogs. 

In The Total Dog Book, published in 1984, the Cathouse 
For Dogs is sti// listed. This again exemplifies how informa- 
tion—disinformation—is perpetuated. 

On a broader scale, as an artist I document the pheno- 
menon of communication. I try to videotape my perfor- 
mance. I write my concept down, I set it up, I document it, I 
get copies of the television news interpretation, I hire a 
press clipping service and I collect the newspaper and maga- 
zine editorial interpretations. I tape-record my radio inter- 
views and my telephone conversations and collect the letters 
and responses | get from the mail. 

The communication phenomenon is somewhat like an 
elaborate version of the “telephone game.” If there were 
only three people at this table and I whispered something in 
your ear (having written down what I was going to say), and 
you whispered it in the next person’s ear, and the next 
person said what it was, then we could kind of pinpoint what 
went wrong. I know what I said, and I know what he said, so 
he got it from you or he made it up. So either you or he 
intentionally perpetrated a lie. 

In this day and age, with electronic telecommunications 
instantaneously darting around the globe and people feeding 
off everyone else’s network of nerve endings, a misspelled 
word or a misplaced exclamation mark can totally change 
the content and intent of what is being said. And it’s almost 
impossible to determine where the accidental change came 
from. And that’s on a mild level. It’s even intentionally done. 
Governments are doing it, corporations are doing it. Individ- 
uals within the media itself are doing it, and people like 
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myself are doing it to make sociopolitical commentaries. 

I do what I do to make a commentary, and I always tell the 
truth because there is a purpose in doing it. What worries 
me is when I’m not able to tell the truth—when for its own 
reasons the media doesn’t want the truth to be told. Realiz- 
ing, with my limited funds and limited imagination what I’m 
capable of doing on an international level, just imagine what 
people who have other intents, with a lot more money, 
brains, time, and other motivations are doing, have done, 
and will continue to do! It becomes a very frightening reality 
when you think about it. 

BA): What is reality? 
JS: Right. What is reality, and how can you know what is 
history? 

I'd also like to talk about technology and where we're 
going. With the ability to computer-generate photo images 
and do montage, collage and eventually holograms, we'll 
have Hitler alive in South America totally fabricated . . . we'll 
have a home movie of JFK actually screwing Marilyn Mon- 
roe, or whatever twisted historical thing we want to create. 
And it will be virtually impossible to detect that it’s a crea- 
tion, because of the advancements in technology. We are 
coming to the forefront technologically of a really frighten- 
ing media reality. If we don’t sharpen our tools now, our 
integrity, we're in for even bigger trouble. 

My process has been an evolutionary process. I didn’t start 
out in 1966 saying, “I think I'll show how irresponsible the 
media is.” This evolved out of many things, but again it is 
not the only issue that I’m involved in in my work. 

Let me go on to other performances. In the ’70s, I created 
Giuseppe Scagolli’s Celebrity Sperm Bank. I was the prop- 
rietor of a sperm bank which was having an auction of rock 
star sperm. I made up some ridiculous political party and 
made up phony endorsements, sent out press releases and 
ran advertisements. I got together 50 actors and staged this 
performance. 

Let me first tell you how this came about. The year after 
“Cathouse,” in 1976, I was going through the yellow pages 
and I came across Sperm Banks and said, “Hmmm ...” J 
called one up and said, “Hi, my name is Joey Skaggs. I’m a 
screenplay writer and I'm doing a script. I have a scene that 
takes place in a sperm bank, but really, I have no idea what 
one looks like or how it operates. I'd like to know if it’s 
possible to take a look at your facility.” The reaction was, 


ABC’s documentary was nominated for 
an Emmy as the best news broadcast of 
the year, and | was subpoenaed by the 


Attorney General for illegally running a 
cathouse for dogs. When it was revealed 
that it was not true—that it was a 


hoax—ABC never retracted their story. 
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“Who are you? We don’t want cameras.” I said, “Wait, wait.” 
They said, “Do you have any references?” I said, “Sure,” and 
they got back to me and I made an appointment for a week 
later. 

I went up town to the sub-lobby of a very modern building 
... a huge waiting room with circular seats with cut-outs like 
a bus depot so you didn’t have to look at the other guy who 
was there to jerk off and donate or store his sperm. One wall 
was all glass, and on the other side of this were the techni- 
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cians and the scientific apparatus. On the other side of the 
waiting room were the masturbation rooms. A matronly 
woman, dressed all in white, came out and introduced her- 
self to me. I introduced myself to her and she gave me some 
pamphlets to read pertaining to the history of sperm 
banking. 

Sperm banking was invented by an Italian in the '50s. Its 
usage is mainly in the beef and dairy industry. You have a 
great bull, a great sire. What he eats he puts on in weight 
and he does it rather fast. He’s resistant to certain diseases. 
So, Ferdinand is a great bull; you wish you had a whole herd 
of Ferdinands. Rather than ship Ferdinand around to mount 
and mate the cattle, or bring the cattle to Ferdinand, they 
devised artificial insemination. 

The pamphlets went on to say when the first artificially 
inseminated child was conceived, and how many artificially 
inseminated children are born every year. I was amused and 
fascinated by this. 

I was then given a tour of the facility. 1 was shown the first 
masturbation room: 8x10’ room, black leather chair, night- 
stand, Kleenex tissues, wastepaper basket, and tearsheets 
from pornographic magazines. I didn’t say anything—I was 
trying to hold back from laughing. I was shown the second 
masturbation room: same interior, slightly larger, two tran- 
quil prints of landscapes, and a chrome coat hanger which I 
surmised was where you hung your pants. 

Then I said (in my very straight voice), “Pardon me, but 
are you allowed to receive assistance?” She furrowed her 
brow and said, “No. In very rare instances we allow the wife, 
the mate, to enter the room, but we only accept manual 
ejaculation.” 

Donors were given a sterile Dixie cup which they were 
supposed to make their deposit in. I don’t know how guys 
shoot into a Dixie cup—not having done it, it’s still a mys- 
tery to me. Obviously they must do it somehow. 

After they’d made their deposit, they’d walk out across the 
lobby up to the sliding window and ring the bell there. A 
technician then would take the sperm and place it on a 
digital scale which was so accurate that it would go from .001 
to .002 just from the varying air currents if you waved your 
hand over it. I did not donate, but I was given the opportu- 
nity to see how it was all done. 

For lack of technical terminology, a smidgen of the sperm 
was placed on a microscope slide. With the use of an elec- 
tron microscope connected to a video monitor, I was shown 
6-hour-old, 8-hour-old, 24-hour-old sperm, 2-headed sperm, 
2-tailed sperm, dead guys, fast guys. We made jokes; we 
made bets who was going to get from this side of the screen 
to the other side first. It was quite amazing. 

The procedure went on. They took another smidgen of 
sperm and placed it into a liquid solution and ran it through 
a digital sperm counter three times to get an accurate sperm 
count. The sperm was then placed into a straw—I don’t 
know whose job that was or how they did it—and the straw 
was sealed, coded with an individual code number, and 
placed into a perforated metal test tube which had the code 
number on it, and then capped. The bank looked like an old 
wringer-type washing machine without the wringer appara- 
tus on top—a tub with a lazy susan inside under liquid 
nitrogen frozen to 360 degrees below 0 Fahrenheit. 

A technician stepped on a pedal and up from the liquid 
nitrogen with tubes, tanks, and alarms connected to it came 
the lazy susan with frozen sperm. With gloves and forceps 
he picked up different frozen sperm samples. Sperm is fro- 
zen for up to about ten years, and periodically they do tests 
on the sperm. With a tinge of paranoia, I was very concerned 
about that: What kind of testing? Just to test if it’s still good? 
What kind of creatures are you making in here? 
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I was then told about the types of donors. As we all know, 
the anonymous donors are ugly medical students who never 
get laid. Then there's the donor who stores his own sperm. 
Both types of donors have to abstain from any kind of sex 
for a minimum of 3 days to ensure a higher sperm count. 

I asked if she would explain what kinds of people are 
anonymous donors (besides ugly medical students). I asked 
her if possibly these people were doing this because they 
don’t have to be legally, morally, financially responsible ... 
and aren't they getting some kind of kick from this? She said 
she preferred to think they were humanitarians. 

The other type of donor would store his own sperm for a 
number of reasons. One, he’s going to have a vasectomy. But, 
to safeguard against possibly changing his mind or his 
mate’s mind, he would store his own sperm. The other rea- 
son could be that his work endangers his genitalia. He's 
working with radioactive material or explosives, and just to 
safeguard the family jewels he stores a little jism. 

Another reason could be that he has contracted cancer of 
the prostate and is going to undergo chemotherapy which 
could possibly render him sterile, so rather than not be able 
to have children, he stores some sperm. 

Another reason which was my own invention was: you 
store your sperm like vintage wine. Before you lose your 
hair, your teeth, get a pot-belly; before you do all those drugs 
and fuck up your chromosomes, while you've still got some 
good chromosomes left, you store it away. 

I was fascinated by the sociopolitical implications (this is 
in 1976). Surrogate mothers, cloning, test-tube babies, gene- 
splicing, new life forms; all the legal, religious, political 
issues that come from technology which challenges, sur- 
passes, threatens (however you want to look at it) morality. 

I realized there was potential tremendous controversy, and 
that it would make a great documentary. Like, what is the 
Catholic response? What do Hindus believe (if you were 
born this way you'd be interfering with natural karma; you’d 
be born without a soul). What would paranoiacs say (that in 
the advent of World War III only certain Americans would 
be reproduced: thinkers or workers or sex objects or what- 
ever). There were all kinds of implications here. Rather 
than attempt to do a book: to write a treatment, get a literary 
agent, get a publisher to sign a contract and take a year or 
two writing before it’s out. Or attempt to do a documentary 
film—go to ABC, CBS, or NBC which are all in-house union 
production companies. Or try to raise the money independ- 
ently and do a documentary which hardly ever makes money, 
and possibly have all this work sitting in a can on a shelf 
collecting dust. None of that did I want to do. 

So I used the vulnerability, the gullibility of the media to 
gain access and make a commentary. Lots of journalists don’t 
like it when I do that, because I’m pulling their pompous 
pants down and exposing them. But I am gaining access and 
saying something which I think is valid, which through 
other channels could take a long time, a lot of effort, and 
might not get done. 

So I created Guisseppe Scagolli’s Celebrity Sperm Bank 
with 50 actors and had them play various types of people: 
from groupies to lesbian militant feminists who supported 
this because they could have a child without having sex with 
a man. And I staged this elaborate performance which made 
national news. 

AJ: You videotaped this? 

WJS: Yes. And to prevent journalists from coming up to see 
that there was no sperm bank facility, it was all closed off. 
Police did arrive because there was a crowd in the street. I 
made an announcement to the crowd, to the reporters, and 
to the actors. 

Now I utilize actors as well as the general public who 


don’t know that they’re involved in a performance. So when 
I have a crowd in the street with 50 actors it attracts a larger 
crowd, and when the police come there’s even more of a 
crowd. I said, “The sperm bank was broken into, and the 
sperm was stolen. Bob Dylan will be donating again next 
Wednesday, and Mick said he’d do it in a few minutes, 
but.” 

This was when Abbie Hoffman was in hiding and I said, 
“There exists suspicion that Abbie Hoffman has stolen the 
sperm. Abbie, as you know, has had a vasectomy, and we're 
wondering what Abbie would be wanting with the sperm. 
We don’t know if this is a federal kidnapping case yet—we 
haven't determined when life begins.” 

It was totally ludicrous, but it even made publications like 
Record World and other rock ’n’ roll industry publications. 
Gloria Steinem on NBC national television awarded my 
sperm bank the Earl Butz Award for bad taste. She actually 
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In one prank | was Jo-Jo, the King of the 
New York Gypsies. | led a gypsy protest 


in front of the governor’s office, 
shouting, ‘‘Re-name the gypsy moth!” 


I had this ridiculous gypsy moth 
illustrated on my back and this 
ridiculous sign which said, ‘GYPSIES 
AGAINST STEREOTYPICAL PROPAGANDA.” 


printed the story in Ms. magazine; she totally believed it. I 
called Gloria Steinem afterwards and told her it was a hoax 
and she was quite surprised, saying, “Oh! Well, next time 
you're doing another thing, let me know!” Sure, Gloria— 
very happy to tell you! So that was the celebrity sperm bank. 

I did one piece as Dr Joseph Gregor, leading world ento- 
mologist with a PhD from the University of Columbia in 
Bogata. I said I had been working with cockroaches for years. 
I was fearful that we were destroying the air, the water and 
the soil, perpetrating a holocaust—possibly nuclear war or 
vast irreversible pollution. In order to survive, I believed the 
cockroach, which has been around for about 350 million 
years, had the answer. I had proved myself right—it did, I 
had found it, and I was now making my discovery available. 

I said that I had developed a superstrain of cockroaches. I 
had been feeding toxins to them for three years, and my 
roaches had developed immunities to the toxins. When they 
did, I extracted their hormones and made a cockroach 
vitamin pill which cured arthritis, acne, anemia, menstrual 
cramps, and makes one invulnerable to nuclear radiation. I 
and my followers, my devotees (about 70) had been imbibing 
cockroach vitamin pills for over a year, and our colds and 
influenzas had all disappeared. 

In order to perpetrate this, I took an apartment uptown 
and turned it into my laboratory/office/ gallery. I boasted the 
world’s largest collection of cockroach art: paintings, draw- 
ings, sculpture, collage, montage, a terrarium much like my 
fish condo containing a New York street scene with roaches 
running rampant ... microscopes, test tubes, beakers, and 70 
devotee followers. I placed ads in the now-defunct Soho 
News which read, “BE PREPARED. Mankind is destroying 
the planet. Metamorphosis is the answer. Roaches: a race 
above. For information call 254-7878.” I got wacky calls, 
which I recorded. 
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“I said | had developed a 
superstrain of cockroaches. | 
extracted their hormones 
and made a cockroach 
vitamin pill which cured 
arthritis, acne, anemia, 
menstrual cramps, and 
makes one invulnerable to 
nuclear radiation. UPI 
bought the story hook, line 
and sinker: Roach Hormone 
Held as Miracle Drug.” 


I sent out my press release and had my 70 actors there 
with a cockroach birthday cake. I had hostesses serving cock- 
roach vitamin pills with cups of water; we had a toast and 
imbibed. Of the numerous journalists present, there was a 
representative of United Press International; UPI bought 
the story hook, line and sinker. The headline which ran 
around the country was: “Roach Hormone Held as Miracle 
Drug.” 

HAJ: So this was picked up by wire services all over the 
country? 

JS: Yes—all over the world. 

HAJ: They dont do much research, do they?! [looks at 
numerous news clippings] So all you did was send out a press 
release? 

WJS: And advertisements, plus I staged a very elaborate 
performance in a fake office, laboratory and gallery. 

HAJ: What were the 70 actors doing? 

MJS: They were my devotees, imbibing the roach pills. I 
gave a speech and they all applauded me, and they gave 
testimonials to the journalists as to what diseases they had 
and how they overcame their diseases by taking the roach 
vitamin pills. 

I also received a phone call from the producer of WNBC 
news “Live at Five,” and was asked to appear that night on 
the news. So I went on television as Dr Joseph Gregor, lead- 
ing world entomologist, and gave my spiel. 

When it was revealed that it was a hoax, UPI did not 
immediately retract the story. It took them months, and they 
did it in an obscure story on hoaxes buried in the back of the 
paper. They were furious with me (which they have been a 
number of times) and quite embarrassed. 

You would think that out of all these publications and all 
these journalists—with all the editors reading—that some- 
one would get the obvious clues: my organization’s name 
was Metamorphosis, my name was Dr Joseph Gregor, and I 
used cockroaches. You know Franz Kafka, the famous Czech 
author, wrote The Metamorphosis about Gregor Samsor 
who turned into a 6-foot insect. That’s so obvious, but no 
one got it—no one. And the clues were so obvious. Like in 
The Fat Squad—my name was Joe Bones! 

HAJ: You had another media blitz on how you were a 
hoaxster—that was in People. 

MJS: Yes, that’s when the expose came out... also the front 
page of The Wall Street Journal. I did Phil Donahue, etc. 


AJ: Talking about this cockroach hoax? 

MJS: Yes, as Joey Skaggs telling why—which brings me to 
an important point. Just doing a hoax is not the total perfor- 
mance. It’s not the end of the piece; it’s not the finale or the 
objective. What’s more important, and more difficult to do, 
is to get the media to come back to allow me to say why and 
what it means. I'll admit that I’ve hoaxed someone, what the 
purpose is, what it means and how it happened. It’s more 
difficult to get the media to cover that than to get them to 
initially fall for it. 

HAJ: Because then they have to admit that they fell for it. So 
how do you get them to follow up? 

WJS: Well, there’s such a rivalry between various media 
sources. If ABC falls for something, NBC loves that they fell 
for it and NBC didn’t. The fact of the matter is, they proba- 
bly would have too, if that news story hadn’t been preempted 
by another news story. It’s always like that. Rather than have 
to go through setting up the same production (and each 
performance has its own difficulties and inherent problems), 
I usually only attempt to do it once. In some instances I’ve 
done them repeatedly, but it’s a real pain to have to stage 
something over and over again for every different media 
source. 


There’s such a rivalry between 
various media sources. If ABC falls 


for something, NBC loves that they 
fell for it and NBC didn’t. 


Usually once is enough. The Post loves to put down the 
Times because the Times condescends to the Post. It’s very 
easy to get the rivals to point a finger at the other guy. It’s 
much harder to get the people who have been burned to say 
they've been burned... 

In one prank I was “Jo-Jo, the King of the New York 
Gypsies.” I called for a re-naming of the gypsy moth. I led 
a gypsy protest in front of the governor's office, shout- 
ing, “Re-name the gypsy moth!” I had this ridiculous gypsy 
moth illustrated on my back and this ridiculous sign which 
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“| called for the re-naming of the gypsy moth and led a 
protest in front of the governor's office. You wonder who 
is going to fall for this. Answer: The New York Times!” 


said, “RENAME THE GYPSY MOTH!” on one side and on 
the other, “GYPSIES AGAINST STEREOTYPICAL PRO- 
PAGANDA (G.AS.P).” I said, “Call it the Ayatollah moth, 
call it the Idi Amin moth, call it the Hitler moth—we gyp- 
sies have taken enough abuse.” 

You would wonder who is going to fall for this? This is so 
ridiculous, so stupid—rename the gypsy moth? Answer: The 
New York Times! 

HAJ: Ohmigod. [reading from paper] “Cloudy Crystal Ball 
for Gypsy Rights Group.” 

WJS: The author of this piece, Clyde Haberman, hates my 
guts. Page six of the Post (which loves screwing the Times) 
says, “Times Falls for the Old Switcheroo.” 

AJ: Your name is obviously now well-known. 

WJS: Right, but it doesn’t matter! What do you know about 
gypsies? You don’t even know their last names! You can't 
trust gypsies, anyhow. So you go into the whole preconceived 
notion that the press has created—they created disinforma- 
tion and.a condescending attitude about who gypsies are, 
anyhow. They’re all fortune-tellers, they're all crooks, they're 
this, they're that. Using that, I did the gypsy protest march 
and they bought it—the New York Times. You can imagine 
how angry he was. 

HAJ: What year was the gypsy moth? 

WjS: 1982. In 1979 I was Sir Joseph Bucks, a multi- 
millionaire who made my fortune from my modest begin- 
nings shining shoes on Wall Street. I shined the shoes of 
stockbrokers and listened to their conversations, heard some 
flippant tips and became very astute at investing and became 
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a multimillionaire. I went back to Wall Street in a chauffeur- 
driven limousine, a tuxedo with white gloves, hostesses serv- 
ing grapes, and classical music playing, gold leaf stuff, very 
posh chairs and potted palms and I shined shoes for five 
dollars a shine on Wall Street. I had shills in the audience as 
well as real people. My chauffeur served cocktails. And this 
made the news—they believed it. 

I have to remind you that I not only do hoaxes, I use the 
media in whatever way I think is appropriate for the com- 
ment I want to make. Some pieces are juxtapositions of 
reality; some are ironic reversals. Some are direct provoca- 
tive political-social comments done by creating a perfor- 
mance that makes a statement that is not a lie. Some are 
elaborately-constructed hoaxes. And there are a number of 
ways of gaining access. I’m not limited to one, because I don’t 
want only to make a joke out of everything; some things are 
far too serious. In 1981 I did a World Hunger Performance 
on Thanksgiving Day. 

WA): How was this received? 

WJjS: I had the Abyssinian Baptist Choir sing a capella. I 
sculpted a coffin ... cooked a turkey dinner and had a real 
articulated skeleton of a child as a centerpiece. I blew up 
giant photographs of starving children which I placed on 
easels. It was a very horrific visual; it was not a sweet 
Thanksgiving Day: how many shopping days left ‘til 
Christmas? It was a horrific visual, and it did get some media 
attention, though not much, because it was a stark contrast 
to the Macy’s Day Parade. The Macy’s Day Parade is pure 
commercialism, and that’s what the press wants to feed us. 
That's what the media 7s in many instances. 

Another performance piece I did for nuclear disarmament 
had a pile of dead bodies and bombs. The performers were 
Reagan and Brezhnev in mock battle—playful, like it was 
inconsequential they were having a pillow fight with nuclear 
bombs. It didn’t matter that actors fell to the ground and 
there were “dead” mannequins all around. It was another 
direct political statement. It was not a hoax, it was a serious 
performance. 

HAJ: This was out in the street? 
WJS: In front of the U.N. 

In 1971 at the New York Avant-garde Festival I did a piece 

with John and Yoko. This is where I was an anonymous 


Part of what I do is unknown waters. 
The electronic media has only been 
around for forty-odd years and is 

relatively new, not like cave paintings. 


Just because it’s controlled by a small 
number of people doesn’t mean that we 
can’t or shouldn't have the ability to 
get to it. | use its vulnerabilities 
to make my own comments. 
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celebrity. John and Yoko came in dirty dungarees and a Dat- 
sun; I came in a chauffeur-driven limousine and a suit. I had 
actors screaming, applauding, trying to interview me, pho- 
tographing me. The crowd of people who were waiting to 
get into the festival recognized John and Yoko, but they 
didn’t know me. They’re saying, “That's John and Yoko, but 
who the hell is that?” So I was famous for fifteen minutes—I 
think I did it before Warhol said it. 
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“In 1981 I did a 
World Hunger 
Performance on 
Thanksgiving Day. 
| cooked a turkey 
dinner and had a 
real articulated 
skeleton of a child 
as a centerpiece.” 


AJ: [looking at photo] What was this Hell’s Angels wed- 
ding with kids on bicycles? 

WS: This was a satire on the Hell’s Angels. I staged a mock 
Hell’s Angel Wedding with a procession using kids on bicy- 
cles. I built an outrageous tricycle with horns and bells, lights 
and flags and an enormous radio and we dragged pointy 
shoes and sneakers and beer cans behind. The kids, my bride 
and I peddled up to where the Hell’s Angels were parked, 
and distributed a case of San Juan Coco Molta non-alcoholic 
beverage. 

Then there was the sewer monster—you know how every 
geographical area has a legendary monster: Loch Ness, Big 
Foot, and all that. You think of New York people flushing 
stuff down the toilet: chemicals, alligators, etc, so I created 
New York’s legendary sewer monster. As a diversionary tac- 
tic I had a mock demonstration in front of the governor's 
office against the Concorde’s entering New York, then I had 
a monster pop up out of a manhole cover and attack the 
protestors. It was a silly thing. 

This is an opera house I used to own [shows photo]. I 
bought it and donated it, started a cultural arts center and it’s 
now a federal landmark. 

AJ: What else have you done? 

WS: I've exhibited my paintings ... taught Media Com- 
munications at the School of Visual Arts in New York ... 
lectured about the media and my work at colleges and uni- 
versities around the country. I’ve won a number of grants 
and awards. In general, I've spent my life exploring and 
experimenting with various media. I wrote a musical where 
the entire theater was inside a giant Cadillac, the stage was a 
giant dashboard, there was a live band in the radio, the 
actors were on the dashboard, the windshield was a film and 
the rear view mirror was a film. One of these days it might 
be produced. 

I started a floating art colony consisting of a fleet of 
houseboats on the Hudson River in the '60s. It was eventu- 
ally burned out by the Mafia. I did an Olympic sports satire 
... made an obscene motorcycle out of a fiberglass mannikin 
with an upholstered penis as a seat; I rode between her 
thighs. I taught at a prison for a year-and-a-half and organ- 
ized inmates’ art shows. I've just done what every artist 
does—I've tried to question and be creative in every way 
possible. 

Another big hoax: I was the first person to cross the 
Pacific Ocean from Hawaii to California on a wind surfing 
board. It said, “Cal or Bust!” I got together approximately 
200 Hawaiians and had a huge aloha party at Hanalei Bay on 
the island of Kauai. Three video crews were present. I said I 
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was setting out to reach California in approximately 40 days 
with hardly any provisions and they believed it. I had a 
stand-in double—I can’t even swim! This was international 
news: “Man Wind Surfs from Kauai to California—Here He 
Comes on a Sailboard!’ (UPI) “California, Here I Don't 
Come!—Windsurfer Reveals Hoax.” 

The Bad Guys Talent Management Agency was a hoax 
which became a reality. I have known Verne Williams for 
about twenty years. He was actually on my bus tour for 
Queens in 1968. Verne had moved to Virginia and was a 
professional farrier, a horseshoer and a cow hoof trimmer— 
he mostly worked with cows. For years Verne would write 
me long letters about how he wanted to come to New York 
and be an actor. I would fire back quick notes: “Forget it, it’s 
the highest unemployed profession there is.” He continued 
to write me long letters about the meaning of life and want- 
ing to pursue his dream. I thought to myself, “Who am I to 
make a value judgment about what he wants to do?” and 
wrote him a note saying, “Listen, if you wart to be an actor, 
don’t write me letters about it—come to New York and do 
.” 

Verne came to New York and we went out for coffee. 
Verne shaves his head; he looks like the kind of guy you'd 
fire from a cannon. He has a moustache; he’s short with a 
really huge barrel chest. He was a professional boxer; he was 
actually a U.S. Army champion in 1956. He'll be 51 in 
August—he doesn’t look it. He’s still very strong, like a 
bulldog. That’s his nickname, “Bulldog.” 

Verne said in his very deep voice, “Hey, Joey, you've got to 
help me get some commercials so I can have some residuals 
to hold me over until I can get some feature movie work.” I 
said, “Verne, 25,000 actors every day eat a mile of shit just to 
kiss the asshole of an agent in this town. Everybody wants 
commercials with residuals! You kidding? Do you have a 
portfolio?” “No portfolio.” “Do you have a headshot or a 
resume?” “No; I don’t have any money.” I said, “Verne, this 
is reality here. You have to have something to leave behind, 
something to mail out, you have to pound the streets. It’s not 
easy.” “That's why I want you to help me. If anybody can 
help me, you can.” I said, “I’m flattered, Verne, but this is 
ridiculous.” He said, “Well, you gotta help me.” 

I said, “Well, I'll tell you what. You need an agent. No one’s 
going to be your agent if you don’t have an S.AG. card. 
You're not a member of AFTRA, you have no experience, 
you didn’t study dance or voice or movement. You haven't 
been in Summerstock, you haven't done anything. I tell you 


“Another big 
hoax: | was the 
first person to cross 
the Pacific Ocean 
from Hawaii to 
California on a 
wind surfing 
board. | said | was 
setting out to 
reach California in 
approximately 40 
days with hardly 
any provisions and 
they believed it.” 
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“The Bad Guys Talent Agency 
was a hoax which became a 
reality. Bad guys, bad girls, bad 
kids, and bad dogs— 
specializing in burly bouncers, 
slimy sleazes and venomous 
vixens. ABC, NBC, CBS all 
called me up and wanted to do 
a story. So | got together a 
group of friends, and with 
motorcycles, leather jackets, 
chains, and whips we posed. 
Hundreds of lunatics called me 
and they all wanted to be bad 


guys.” 


what: I’// be your agent.” “Oh, okay.” “But I'll tell you what 
I'm going to do—I'm going to specialize. I’m going to call it 
‘Bad Guys, Inc.’ You look like a thug, so I'm going to play it 
up. Go to the Post Office and get me a WANTED poster. I'll 
make up a WANTED poster on you.” “Oh, great!” 

I go home. Ten minutes later Verne calls up. “Hey Skaggs, 
I’m at the Post Office but the fuckin’ postmaster won't give 
me the WANTED poster. He says it’s illegal to hand them 
out.” I say, “Steal it, asshole!” and hang up on him. He comes 
in fifteen minutes later pissed off and throws down a 
WANTED poster. I set him up against the wall; I shoot a 
roll of film. A few days later I produce a mechanical; we mail 
it out. Three days after that I get a phone call from a major 
casting agent. 

Bi AJ: So you set yourself up as an agency specializing in Bad 
Guys? 

WJS: Bad guys, bad girls, bad kids, and bad dogs: Bad Guys, 
Inc, specializing in burly bouncers, slimy sleazes and venom- 
ous vixens. 

So this casting agent calls. I don’t know who he is and | 
don’t know anything about this business. I actually have 
contempt for a business in which artists need permission to 
practice their art. But I also have empathy for artists whose 
work is interpretive and collaborative. The business of act- 
ing, like many businesses, is the antithesis of the creative 
process. And it holds all the powers. 

Again, it goes back to finding your own power, taking 
charge and doing it. Why go to somebody and ask them if 
you can have a chance to practice your art—to do your art? 
It’s hard for me to deal with that kind of mentality. The 
people who set themselves up to give you permission infur- 
iate me: the agents, the managers, and the bullshit. 

So, when this agent called me, I didn’t know who he was. 
He woke me up. Nobody calls me that early in the morning; 
certainly not my friends. I said, “Who is this?” “Fabulous—I 
call the Bad Guys Agency and I get a bad guy!” He tells me 
he has my Mr Williams poster in front of him and he thinks 
he’s fabulous for a feature movie he’s casting, and would it be 
possible for Mr Williams to be in his office Monday at eleven 
o'clock? I said, “Sure, what’s your name? What's your phone 


number? What's your address?” He just keeps saying, 
“Fabulous.” 

I tell Verne and he’s all excited. I put on a black suit and 
with my big black mustache I look as bad as Verne. I warn 
Verne that there are probably other actors up for this part, 
and I want to do a little theatrical performance to make sure 
we make an impression. 

We barge into the office. The receptionist recognizes 
Verne from the headshot and calls the agent on the inter- 
com. He comes out and shakes Verne’s hand, “Pleased to 
meet you. I thought you'd scare us all to death.” 

Verne introduces me, “I want you to meet my manager, 
Joey Skaggs.” “Oh, hi, Joey,” like he’s known me all his life, 
because I have an agency and I’m representing someone he’s 
interested in. We go into his office and he gets the script 
which is Berry Gordy’s The Last Dragon; it came out a 
couple years ago and had a Number One song in the Top Forty. 
It’s a tongue-in-cheek kung-fu movie which did pretty well. 

The agent is looking for Verne to read a running mono- 
logue. I say to the agent, “Verne doesn’t have to read this 
script,’ and I give him a really stern look. The guy looks at 
me incredulously like I’m out of my mind: “What?” He looks 
at Verne and I look at Verne and Verne looks at me like he’s 
thinking Skaggs, what are you doing? and I smack Verne in 
the mouth. 

Now I'd told Verne that I was going to do it. Verne didn’t 
know if I really was going to do it or not, and looked 
surprised—but not as surprised as the agent. When I 
smacked him in the mouth, Verne (like he was hypnotized) 
jumped into character. He leaped in the agent’s face. Now 
Verne has a pet pit-bull dog named Bowser, and Verne does a 
great dog. He did dog all in this guy’s face: “Rrrrrrr!” and the 
guy jumped up and back 6 feet, landed on the ground, 
clutched his heart like a bad B movie, composed himself and 
said, ‘Fabulous, fabulous” —he loved it. 

He sent Verne out to meet the director. We stagger out 
into the elevator down the street, doubled over in laughter. 
He can’t believe I did it, and I can’t believe how great a dog 
he did... 

Two hours later I get a phone call: Verne has got the part, 
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WANTED csi 
BAW EOVS MG. 


IMPOSTOR/MASTER OF DISGUISES 


VERNE WILLIAMS 


Aliases: TURTLE, BULL DOG, GRUNT, MAD MAN WILLIAMS, STUMPY, BUZZ 
DESCRIPTION 
Eyes: Brow 
Complexion: 1GHT 
Race: CAUCASIAN 
Mationality: AMeRICAK 
Remarks: SHAVES HEAD. WEARS DENTURES. PREPARES 
CATTLE FOR EMBRYO TRANSPLANTS. REPORTEDLY 
LIKES TO WORK QUT IN A GYHMASIUM. 
jecial Security Number Used: 012-28-6416 
Fingerprint Classification: 6 S 1 Ut 3 Ref: U 
CAUTION 
WILLIAMS, ALIAS "BULL 006", IS CONSIDERED TO SE AM EXTREMELY GIFTED IMPOSTOR. 
WE HAS REPORTEDLY POSED AS BRITISH, IRISH, WELSH, JEWISH, GERMAN, FRENCH CANADIAN, 
SOUTHERN, OLD. A THUG, A HOMOSEXUAL AND A BIKER. 
IF YOU WANT INFORMATION CONCERNING BAD GUYS, BAD GIRLS. BAD KIDS, BAD DOGS, 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL BAD GUYS OFFICE. TELEPHONE NUMBER AND ADORESS IS AS FOLLOWS: 
BAD GUYSINC. 107 WAVERLY PLACE MY WY 10011 (212) 260-6371 JOET SKAGES 


Date of Birth: AUGUST 2, 1935 

Place of Birth: HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 

Weight: s* 6- 

Weight: 180 Pounos 

Bold: HEAVY 

Mair; BROWN 

Occupations: FARRIER, PROFESSIOWAL BOXER, ACTOR 
Scars and Marks: “SUN" TATOO OW RIGHT HAND 
WOK: 0805TTO20307AAA 


a principal role in Berry Gordy’s The Last Dragon, and an 
S.A.G. card waiver which enables him to get an S.A.G. card. 
He made thousands of dollars ... 

That was only the beginning. A week after the incident 
with the casting agent, I’m taking my consciousness- 
gathering wake-up shower—it’s eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, a reasonable time to get up. The phone rings, I reach out 
of the shower, grab it, and it’s Becky Bricker, a writer from 
People magazine (Becky has become a friend and fan of 
mine. She covered Dr Joseph Gregor for the feature:article in 
People and went to the world hunger performance, etc). 
Becky wanted to know if I was responsible for the story that 
was circulating that the CJ.A. had absolute proof that the 
Soviet Union was using chemical warfare in Cambodia 
because they had found acid rain stains on the foliage, but 
upon examination it turned out to be the feces of bees? Did I 
do that? I said, “Becky, thanks for thinking of me, but it 
wasn't me. I have a funny story to tell you, though. You want 
to hear a funny story?” She says, “Sure.” 

I shut off the water and proceeded to tell her the story I've 
just told you about Verne. She says, “Fantastic story! I want 
to write this for People. Send me all the material.” I said, 
“Great—bye-bye.” We hang up the phone, and I say to 
myself, “Send her what material? All I have is one flyer of 
Verne Williams.” So I spend the next two weeks creating a 
folio of bad guys. I have to create a package because there 
isn't truth in numbers, there’s strength in numbers. 

Strength in numbers equates to truth in numbers. When I 
had a vigilante organization called Walk Right!, if it was only 
me patrolling the streets no one would have believed me, but 
a squadron of people they believe. 

Here are the bad guys clippings: People, New York Maga- 
zine, The Star... This is Verne Williams. 

AJ: He's now an actor? 

MJS: Yes. He’s been Mr Clean for Proctor and Gamble, he 
was a guest on As the World Turns, was in a recent Woody 
Allen movie, has done commercials, and has been a guest on 
national and local talk shows. 

On all the Bad Guys Wanted Posters I wrote ridiculous, 
outrageous remarks like: “Sweet talker, known to talk a man 


WANTED FBI 
BAD BORIS DIG. 


IMPOSTOR/MASTER OF DISGUISES 


ARAS JONES 


Afases: BITCH, THE TONGUE. MS. HOOVER, MATA HARI, HOTS. MS. KWELL 
DESCRIPTION 
Eyes: sue 
Complexion: LIGHT 
Race: CAUCASTAN 
Matonaity: AMERICAN 
Remarks: SWEET TALKER. KNOWN TO TALK A MAN 
INTO CLIMAXING WITHIN THREE aon YOUNG 
BOYS BEWARE. 
Becial Security Number Used: 085-42-369) 
Fingerprint Classification: 8.4 1 Ut 3 Ref: 0 
CAUTION 
A REAL CHARMER, A HOUSE WRECKER, A HEART BREAKER. THIS WOMAN HAS ABSOLUTELY NO SCRUPLES 
SHE WILL TELL YOUR WIFE. SHE MARRIES RICH TO GET PAID OFF. CAUTION: RECOMMEND THAT ALL 
AGENTS WHO COME IN INTIMATE CONTACT WITH MER SEEK IMMEDIATE MEDICAL ATTENTION 
IF YOU WANT INFORMATION CONCERNING BAD GUYS, BAD GIRLS, BAD KIDS, BAD 0065. 
CONTACT YOUR LOCAL BAD GUYS OFFICE. TELEPHONE NUMBER AND ADDRESS IS AS FOLLOWS: 
BAD GUYSINC. 107 WAVERLY PLACE MY MY 1001) (212) 260-6371 JOEY SKAGGS 


Date of Birth: “AY 16, 1952 

Place of Birth: SROOKLYN, NEW YORK 

Height: 5° 3° 

Weight: 115 POUNDS 

Build: 3UILT 

Mair: AUBURN 

Occupations: TELEPHONE SEX OPERATOR, ACTRESS 
‘Scars and Marks: SPACES BETWEEN TEETH 

WOK: 0B05TTO20307AAA 


into climaxing within three minutes—young boys beware! 
Caution—a real charmer, a housewrecker, a heartbreaker, 
this woman has absolutely no scruples; she w#// tell your 
wife. She marries rich to get paid off. Caution: we recom- 
mend that all agents who come in contact with this woman 
seek immediate medical attention.” I called her Ms. Quell. 

I created ridiculous posters like this. The agents, who are 
so used to milquetoast, Wonder Bread, the All-American 
look (they get hundreds of them everyday and throw them 
into the wastebasket) saw these things, enjoyed them, got a 
laugh, held onto them and called me. 

When you appear in People magazine, it starts a whole 
other phenomenon. ABC, NBC, CBS all called me up and 
wanted to do a story on the Bad Guys Talent Agency. But 
there is no Bad Guys Talent Agency. So I got together a 
group of friends, and with motorcycles, leather jackets, 
chains, and whips we posed around here, inside and outside 
on the street. The news people came and then broadcasted: 
“If you're a mean-looking actor or model, here’s the talent 
agency for you! Call Joey Scaggs at Bad Guys, Inc,” and they 
gave out my telephone number on the air. 

What happened? Hundreds of lunatics called me and they 
all wanted to be bad guys. I just got a part for a guy in an 
upcoming feature movie called The Summoning. He was 
recommended to me. He also shaves his head, has tattoos all 
over his body, and is six foot plus, etc. (But he just shot 
someone with a .38 and is now in jail.) 

I got creeps lined up around the block, real bad guys—real 
bad girls wanting to be actors, ’cause they saw it on TV. It’s 
everyone’s dream; the media is everyone’s dream: to see 
yourself on TV. 

Every time the media called I would get together another 
troupe of friends and pretend we were the Bad Guys Talent 
Agency. I made Entertainment Tonight; PM. Magazine did a 
feature on me. And it went on and on like that. As a result, 
casting agents now call me. I do print ads, commercials, and 
feature movies. 

I have drawers of headshots of creeps. I get them in the 
mail. I now have a talent agency which I never wanted (and 
didn’t give a damn about) that’s a reality. But it’s fun because 
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I’m able to get friends of mine and people jobs, just on guts 
and a hoax. 

AJ: That is truly inspirational. What you're doing is slic- 
ing away all the residue we have in our minds that distances 
us from our dreams. 

WJS: Yes: “I can’t do it. How do I do it? I don’t know how.” I 
used to think that PR. meant Puerto Rican; I had no idea 
what PR. meant. I learned how to do it. I’m writing a book 
about what I do and what it means and also a how-to. How 
to find that power, how to make a statement, ‘cause apathy is 
a sick disease. Why be apathetic? You can make a difference. 
You can make a statement; you can be an individual and be 
heard, and people will listen to you. 

Then I did fish condos ... as a joke. 

BA): What was fish condos in the context of media? 

WJS: It wasn’t in the context of the media as much as it was 
another medium for me to express a commentary. I told you 
I'ma painter and a sculptor, so I invented condominiums for 
upwardly mobile guppies. They're little satires, only the 
satire usually goes over most people’s heads. They look at it 
and say, “Oh, isn’t this cute?” and don’t see the satirical 
element there ... It has a broad appeal because it’s live art 
and it’s miniatures and all that, but really there was a joke in 
it. 

Even if I had only done one, the quantum leap of chang- 
ing the whole concept of what an aquarium was to what it 
now can be, totally changed aquariums. They are now no 
longer rocks and divers and sunken treasures and ships and 
plastic or live plants. Now they can be anything. However, 
the interesting media aspect is: if I had only done one aqua- 
rium no one would come. Life magazine certainly wouldn't 
have come; I wouldn’t have gone on Merv Griffin or Diane 
Sawyer, the CBS national news or PM. Magazine again. One 
changed the concept, but ove wasn’t enough to warrant 
media attention. 

I had to become the artist who makes fish condominiums 
in his studio, and I had to do a number of them to get the 
media coverage. So fish condominiums took off and went 
around the world in Italian, French, German, Dutch publica- 
tions [shows them]. I just posed for National Geographic for 
a children’s book on illusions which will come out in April 
’87. We had a little female model who posed peering through 
the door of the Van Gogh tank ... 

AJ: Something that I've noticed is that your title changes 
with each piece. In this last one you're a conceptual artist. 
WJS: Yes. From beatnik, hippie, yippie, radical/revo- 
lutionary, famous American criminal, conceptual artist, per- 
formance artist, happenings artist—they don’t know how to 
pigeonhole me. 

My vigilante organization was called “Walk Right!” It was 
an ad hoc committee of concerned citizens in black com- 
mando outfits, who were determined to improve sidewalk 
etiquette. There were 66 rules: No short people with 
umbrellas unless they could hold the umbrella a minimum 
height of 5’10”. No wearing of sunglasses at night. No risque 
clothing on obese people. All joggers must wear underwear. 
Passing lanes, window-shopping lanes, slow lanes; no gestic- 
ulating, no pointing, no changing direction. We patrolled 
streets in New York collecting signatures from pedestrians 


who agretd with this idea. This was national news, but it was- 


totally a hoax. I used my own name: President Joey Skaggs of 
Walk Right! 

AJ: [reading] “... to clean up the walking habits of New 
York. Pedestrians demand proper behavior in New York City 
sidewalks, outraged by the rude and offensive sidewalk 
behavior we encounter on a daily basis ...” What year was 
Walk Right? 

JS: A couple of years ago. Read this,one; I want to do this 


“My vigilante organization was called ‘Walk Right!’ It was 
an ad hoc committee of concerned citizens who were deter- 
mined to improve sidewalk etiquette.” 


one every year until it becomes a parade. 

AJ: [reading] “April 1st Parade to honor Fool of the Year 
... to remedy a glaring omission in the long list of New 
York’s annual ethnic and holiday parades ... All these events 
fail to recognize the importance of the day designated to 
commemorate the perennial folly of mankind ... nominees 
Ed Koch, Reagan, Khadafy, Marcos ... 

WJS: Some are truly funny people; some are ludicrous 
people—whatever the mood of the year is. 

MAJ: You're using the language of those who take media 
seriously. 

MJS: Right. The key is creative press writing. The press 
release is the concept, and it has to have a good hook. What 
they all want is to viswalize something. It has to have a visual 
to it, and it’s best if you provide one. 

At this point I want to say that I am grateful to all my 
friends who have lent their time, talent and energies to 
participate in my productions—my art. Without them | 
couldn’t have done it. They’re extraordinarily talented artists, 
because it takes a lot to fool case-hardened pros in New York. 
Even with something as ludicrous as this, you have to really 
have it together. 

The difference between being an artist doing a painting 
(being in total control, and stopping, finishing, when you 
sense that it has a life of its own), and doing a performance 
like this, is that there is mo control. | can come up with a 
concept and execute it, but that’s where you have to give up 
the control. Artists don’t like to give up control. But it’s 
absolutely necessary for this work to live. 

I document who it inspires, where it goes, and how it gets 
twisted. It’s like surfing: can I catch this wave? Can I stand 
up on the board? How far am I going to go? Am I going to 
get sucked under or am I going to make it to the beach? Can 
I cut back into the wave a number of times and do some 
nuances? When do I reveal it? It’s much like surfing—you 
never know. The excitement comes from not knowing. 

Part of what I do is unknown waters. The electronic media 
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has only been around for forty-odd years and is relatively 
new, not like cave paintings. Just because it’s controlled by a 
small number of people doesn’t mean that we can’t or 
shouldn't have the ability to get to it. I use its vulnerabilities 
to make my own comments. I’m not loved by everyone, 
certainly, but that’s the way it goes. 

MAJ: It seems like you can do anything. 

WJS: You certainly can. But I don’t rip people off for money 
or endanger them. On the surface some ideas may sound 
funny, but when you analyze them they're not. Or the 
responsibility might be too much. 

For example, often artists imitate what’s showing in gal- 
leries so they might have a chance to show in galleries. There 
was a time when everyone was doing masking tape and 
filling in straight lines, but that was never what my personal 
statement was about. At any time serious artists might be 
overlooked, because they're not in vogue. In fact, art can be 
compared to a fashion show whose “movements” are dic- 
tated by galleries. 

So in the 60s I wanted to make a statement about that. At 
the time there was “Op” and “Pop” and “Funk” and “Junk.” I 
decided to name my art movement the “The Bowel Move- 
ment,” calling my first performance piece “Obstruction” 
Art. 

I thought of building a giant tunafish, putting it on the 
back of a truck, driving to the Lincoln Tunnel during rush 
hour and having six guys throw it out. I'd have my film crew 
there. Then after traffic was blocked for miles, the police 
wrecker would have to drive in and haul it out. It would be 
great,°and I'd make my comment about the Bowel 
Movement—Obstruction Art. 

You imagine this and it’s a funny visual—you know it’s 
going to get national news. Probably I'd be arrested, then I 
could make my statement. But if you think about someone 
possibly having a heart attack trapped in a car, or maybe a 
physician missing an appointment that’s a life/death 
situation—I realized that I wouldn't jeopardize someone 
else’s safety. The things I did made me jeopardize my own 
safety, but ... Some pranks are just pure expressions of 
hostility and contempt; they're misdirected, or are just for 
personal g2in—but what's the point? 

What's important is: What are you saying? What's the 
intent; what’s the content; and what’s the technique of what 
you're doing? Does it have magic, does it live, and does it 
have any socially redeeming value? If you can’t tell me what 
that is, why are you doing it? 

When you're talking about “pranks,” I think it’s important 
to define prank, hoax, scam, because they have many nega- 
tive connotations. And I would like to address and avoid that 
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It's like: every fantasy you ever wanted 
to do, every person you ever wanted to 
be, a great athlete—you can be it! You 
can be whoever you want to be, if only 


in your mind, but it becomes reality 
in the mind of everyone else, too! 
So, having created history, how can 
you believe in history? 


association, because it’s not what I’m about. To come up with 
some obscure justification doesn’t make it for me. 
I don’t ever tell the police a lie, because then it would be 
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fraud, and it would mean filing a falsified police report 
which is illegal. I believe in the First Amendment, and what 
I do hopefully supports the First Amendment. 

To have this freedom of expression as an artist under the 
First Amendment is wonderful; I wouldn't want to lose it. 
But there is a whole issue about the government's involve- 
ment with controlling the media. When the government 
attacks the media, I want the media to be more responsible, 
and not let the government take it over. 

But the government is more likely to want to control the 
media (like Agnew, Nixon and Watergate) if the media is 
blatantly irresponsible, like the General Westmoreland/CBS 
incident. So we have all these political issues that threaten 
freedom of speech ... threaten the First Amendment. And 
I'm a staunch supporter of the First Amendment, even 
though it looks like I'm making fun of it. 

For the Fat Squad hoax my name was Joe Bones. I started 
the hoax by sending out a press release and a copy of a 
contract to the media, saying that for $300 a day, for a 
minimum of three days, every eight hours a commando 
would make you adhere to your diet (somebody nicknamed it 
the Rambo diet). 

Now there are many people out there exploiting people, 
making tons of money from the preoccupation with obesity. 
Whether it’s the Cambridge Diet, the Pritikin Diet, the rice 
diet, high colonics with grapefruit—whatever it is, it doesn’t 
really matter. What matters is common sense—if you eat too 
much and don’t exercise, you're going to gain weight. It’s 
common sense, but common sense eludes most people. 

So I created the Fat Squad and mailed press releases, and 
got a phone call from the Pulitzer Prize-winning Washing- 
ton Post. A young journalist was very interested in the story, 
and I gave him an interview. He called back because his 
editor wanted verification; he wanted to talk to some of 
these clients of mine. I said, “This is a confidential client list. 
I'd have to ask them—lI just wouldn’t want to tell you who 
they are, what their problems are and how much weight they 
lost without their permission. They pay a lot of money and 
they might be embarrassed by this. Call me back in fifteen 
minutes and I'll see if I can find some clients who'll be 
willing to talk to you.” 

So quickly I arranged for some actors to receive phone 
calls at their homes. Everybody gave testimonials, and it 
appeared in the Washington Post. l-also got a phone call 
from the Philadelphia Enquirer, another Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning publication, and the journalist, a 32-year-pro, took the 
story hook, line and sinker and it went out to countless 
papers around the country, picked up by other news and wire 
services and independents. 

The paper wanted to send out an Associated Press photo- 
grapher, but I didn’t want any of them sent out because they 
might know me. I've used my same telephone number, same 
address, usually the same name, virtually undisguised for 
years. So I sent them a photograph of myself as Joe Bones— 
let’s make it real obvious—and nobody recognized me. And I 
was quoted in papers all over the country: “There's no escap- 
ing the Fat Squad. We're on the job breakfast, lunch and 
dinner. We're even there in the middle of the night. The Fat 
Squad Commandos never sleep—Joe Bones.” And I love the 
fact that Joe Bones is quoted in publications around the 
world. 

It’s wonderful getting up in the morning and thinking, 
“Today I think I'll be a scientist.” It’s like: every fantasy you 
ever wanted to do, every person you ever wanted to be, a 
great athlete—you can be it! You can be whoever you want to 
be, if only in your mind. .. but it becomes reality in the mind 
of everyone else, too! So, having created history, how can you 
believe in history? 
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This photograph of Joey Skaggs posing with one of his fish condominiums for upwardly mobile guppies appeared in Life 
magazine. Fish condominiums took off and went around the world in Italian, French, German, and Dutch publications. 


AJ: People who write histories go back to the media, read 
a press story, and might miss the little article buried six 
months later in the bottom of the last page that says, “Oh, by 
the way, that was a hoax.” 

MJS: Front page news; page 30, fine print, for the 
retraction! 

The media can be used as a tool, can be used as a weapon, 
or can be a victim of its own inadequacies. And that’s what 
happens—it makes some people heroes, some villains, and 
it also makes itself a problem for all society. 

Back to the Fat Squad: I got a phone call from the pro- 
ducer of the Good Morning America show, David Hartman 
(which I’ve already been on for fish condos). Good Morning 
America wanted to talk to some commandos, so I again gave 
them some names, and I gave them clients who are diabetics, 
clients with health problems. They were looking for the 
“fun” side of it; they were actually contriving their own show 
on the subject. 

So I gave them a funny story about a woman who got a 
birthday gift to lose some weight, from her husband. The 
commandos came over, and it was a problem sexually for 
them, etc. That’s what they wanted to hear—Americans 
want to hear this kind of stuff and so does the world. 

AJ: The commandos camp out in your house, basically? 
MJS: Yes! They're there all the time: on a date, when you go 
to lunch, when you go to the bathroom. They shake down 
the room, look for hidden contraband, search any visitors 
who might bring you a Twinkie, and they never sleep. If you 
put chocolate cake near your face they'll rip it out of your 
hand! 

I went on the Good Morning America show with 6 com- 
mandos (6 actors), and a fake client who was also an actress. 
They interviewed Joe Bones for real. Of course the New York 
Post couldn’t wait to lower the boom. I asked them to hold 
off because there were a number of people who knew it was 
me; I said, “Just wait, because I've got something else bigger 
than this!” 

The “bigger than this” was: I was invited to go on an ABC 
show with world-famous diet people; the son of Pritikin, the 
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Cambridge Diet person, and a lot more people, and talk 
about my diet. I figured that’s what I really wanted to do: get 
these exploiters (“Buy my book, buy my diet, make me rich! 
Six months later you'll be doing another diet—we know that, 
but we don’t care; for now we just want to take your 
money!”). And I wanted to go on and have them agree with 
me: “Yes, it’s like trying to quit smoking—they do need 
support; the first 3 days are crucial, and yes, they can beat 
their wife or kick their dog or yell at the kids, but they can’t 
yell at a Fat Squad commando because he or she will beat the 
shit out of them and tie ’em to the bed if necessary! Yes, it’s a 
great idea!” I wanted to get a kind of endorsement from 
them, or even a mon-endorsement—create a controversy 
with these people. But, I couldn't hold back the forces that be 
(who were thinking, would someone else beat ’em to the 
punch and pre-empt them?) so I never got to do the Diet 
Special. 

[also fooled the BBC, CNN, Japanese TV, French national 
television, Australian television, and wire services around 
the world. Now, interestingly, the media is looking retrospec- 
tively at me—I’m not just the guy who did the Fat Squad. 
After 20 years of getting arrested and being beaten and 
condemned, I’m being applauded, and it’s an interesting 
documentation of how values and people have changed. 

I certainly don’t think that I have changed that much. 
Originally I said, “I'm going to stand up for injustices, for 
hypocrisies, and make socio-political commentaries,” and I 
have, but the times have changed. Now Newsweek magazine 
and other media credit me as an artist with a history, which 
then gives me verification: “He’s done this, this and this.” 
And I’ve never had that before; it was always credited to a 
hippie, yippie, radical revolutionary, beatnik—whatever the 
current term was. 

A): This is also in conjunction with the rise of the artist as 
a media star. Never before has so much publicity been given 
the club scene, the Andy Warhols, Keith Harings—the artist 
as rock star... 

WJS: And the media’s doing it! It’s paradoxical and wonder- 
ful... 
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One of the foremost practitioners of the ancient art of tattoo is Don Ed Hardy, a philos- 
opher, historian, painter and innovator who, on a global scale, has greatly advanced the 
cultural credibility of his profession. As editor of four issues of Tattootime he chronicled and 
disseminated little-known mythology, anthropology, history, and photo documentation 
about tattoos. He also spotlighted current innovative trends both in technique and content. 


His goal: to raise artistic standards and extend the range and complexity of symbolism 
depicted, while reinvestigating and preserving past traditions. 

Currently D.E. Hardy lives, paints, and surfs in Hawaii while commuting monthly to San 
Francisco where he maintains a studio (415-956-0950). These days he applies himself 


by Andrea Juno and V. Vale. 


MED HARDY: There's a tattoo skin museum in Tokyo I'd 
read about for years in men’s magazines like Swank, Argosy, 
and True. It’s curated by a Dr Katsunari Fukushi. A few 
years ago I met him when he visited San Francisco on the 
way to a medical convention in Honolulu. He was very 
friendly, and invited me to see the museum whenever I 
found myself in Tokyo. 

I told him, “When you're in Hawaii, be sure and look up 
Michael Malone,” because I knew that Malone would get 
really squeamish. Previously Malone had expressed how 
creepy the idea of preserving those skins had made him 
feel—he’s kind of superstitious. Repeatedly he had mut- 
tered, “Man, it’s bad luck to keep all those skins.” 

Sure enough, Dr and Mrs Fukushi went to visit Malone, 
who had taken over the shop belonging to Sailor Jerry, a 
pioneering tattoo artist. They really appreciated the place, 
because they were familiar with the whole history of tattoo 
transmission, including the influence of Japanese artists 
through Sailor Jerry to me and Malone. 

Even though the doctor speaks no English, Mrs Fukushi is 
fluent, so there was no problem communicating. The Fuku- 
shis saw that Malone had a number of tattoos, so they asked 
to examine them. Malone started showing them the tattoos 
on his arms: “Well, I got this one ere, and that one there.” 

Then he said, “Ed Hardy put a large tattoo on my back. 
It’s a Japanese-style design of Kintaro, a red boy riding a 
fish.” Naturally the doctor asked if he could see it, so Malone 
said, “Okay.” He took off his shirt, turned around, and when 
the doctor saw it (Malone described this to me) he laid his 
hand on it and went feelingly, in a low guttural moan, 
PON ei 

Right after they left Malone telephoned me long distance, 
fuming: “Goddamn it! Why did you send that little fuckin’ 
bull here?” He was really, really mad! When the doctor had 
run his hand over his back, Malone had whirled around, 
shouting, “You're not getting my skin! If you ever took my 
skin and put it in your collection, I'd come back and haunt 


principally toward the rendering of large-scale back-pieces on a select clientele. Interview 


you! You tell him that!” he said to the doctor’s wife. “You tell 
him that!” 

The whole thing had definitely rattled him. Additionally, 
they'd made a mistake on his name—and Malone’s real 
funny and paranoid. They'd called him “Mr Malonely,” and 
he'd thought that was a bad omen. When he called me up 
angry, I just shined him on, “Hey man, it’s a great opportun- 
ity just to meet this guy. What if you ever go to Japan? He’s a 
good connection.” I was playing it real straight and innocent 
while he was wound-up, going, “Oh god, that gives me the 
willies! Those goddamn skins—how did they get em?” He 
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These men started willing him their [tat- 
tooed] skins when they died—just like 


an organ donor. He figured out some 
secret sauce to preserve them after he 
trimmed them down and stretched ‘em. 
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just raved on and on. 

That was in the summer of ’82. The next year I went to 
Tokyo, met Dr Fukushi and his wife and visited the museum. 
They asked if I wanted to see the wet skins in the tanks, and 
of course I did. 

M ANDREA JUNO: What do you mean by “wet”? 

MEH: Well, they're still in solution; they're still flensing 
them because they’ve got to get all the matter off the back so 
just the skin remains. Flensing is what they do to whales 
when they “process” them. Did you ever see any of those 
photographs of sailors with big knives on poles? Those are 
flensing hooks or flensing knives. 

So, we're in the tattoo museum looking around, both fas- 
cinated and repelled. Dr Fukushi and his assistants take the 
skins out and go, “Whack! Whack!”—they’re laying them 
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Ed Hardy holding up 
an actual tattooed 
human skin at the 

Tattoo Musem in 
Tokyo, Japan. 

“We all put on 

the rubber gloves 
and the white coats 
and—right in front 
of us was a skin 
that had the same 
theme and design 
I'd put on Malone’s 
back—the boy riding 
a fish. | mailed 
that photo to 

Malone from Japan. 

Then later on | 
made a Christmas 
card out of it.” 


out in the tanks so we can view them. We all put on the 
rubber gloves and the white coats and right in front of us 
was a skin that had the same theme and design I'd put on 
Malone’s back—the red boy riding a fish! I thought, “This is 
too good to pass up.” 

I said to my friend Kunihiro Shimada [who published 
Japanese editions of Tattootime as well as a huge monograph 
on famed tattoo artist Horiyoshi II], “Take a photo of me; 
this is for Mike Malone.” I held up the skin with that shitty 
expression in my face, “Here's lookin’ at you, kid!” and 
mailed that photo to Malone from Japan. Then later on I 
made a Christmas card out of it. 

HAJ: Do you think Malone flipped out when he received 
the photo? 

EH: I think so. He probably thought it was in pretty poor 
taste. I guess I just liked the whole set-up: getting the doctor 
to see Malone, the way Malone had reacted, then discovering 
that skin in the tattoo museum .. . 

A): Can you describe that museum in more detail? 
MEH: Tattootime #4 has an in-depth article on it. The 
tattoo skin museum was started in 1926 by Dr Fukushi’s 
father, who was a professor of pathology at a Tokyo univer- 
sity medical school. He also had a practice working at a 
hospital in the old-town section of downtown Tokyo, where 
a lot of vestiges of traditional culture remained. And in 
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Japan, tattooing is actually a part of old, traditional culture. 

A lot of the patients he saw were tattooed. Most doctors 
have a passing interest in this, but he became really inter- 
ested, and got to be friendly with a lot of tattooed people. 
Perhaps the idea for the museum originated when people 
were sitting around lamenting the fact that this complicated 
artwork was going to die with them. Dr Fukushi’s father 
probably said, “J’// figure out a way to preserve these skins.” 
Plus, his specialty was studying moles—abnormal pigmenta- 
tion in the skin, so he got the idea he wanted to do patholog- 
ical studies on the tattoo phenomenon. 

These men started willing him their skins when they 
died—just like an organ donor. He figured out some secret 
sauce to preserve them after he trimmed them down and 
stretched ‘em—he just winged ’em out in a frame. He com- 
piled extensive documentation and started putting the skins 
in this medical pathology museum he worked at, which has 
other interesting displays like two-headed babies, birth 
defects, strange bone deformations from Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki victims, etc. Incidentally, this museum is not open 
to the public—a letter of introduction is required. 

Anyway, the Dr Fukushi I met is the son of the man who 
started the collection. All the Museum’s tattoo documenta- 
tion was lost in the firebombing of 1945, but the skins were 
in a separate building, so they survived. 
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AJ: Will there be a tattoo skin museum in America? 
MEH: No,I don’t know who the hell would do it. It’s Fuku- 
shi’s secret sauce, and no one else knows the recipe. You can 
pull it off in Japan, but here it’s illegal because of the “moral 
issue” involved. People are a little squeamish, especially with 
the lingering halitosis of the Nazi nightmare—Ilsa Koch 
(the Bitch of Belsen) and her ilk. The Japanese skins are big 
enough to make shoji screens out of, though! 

Shimada wanted to borrow a skin to bring to the San 
Diego tattoo convention, but didn’t think it would pass cus- 
toms. I said, “I’d like that very much—I'd Jove to get on a 
network TV news spot and deliver a little learned discussion 
about skin. That would make people sit up!” 

There is a German tattooer who has a big collection of 
tattoos. The main problem is: it’s so much work just to 
preserve and maintain the skins. Dr Fukushi’s main field is 
cancer research, but for years he’s been researching the phy- 
siological effects of what tattooing does to the body, because 
nobody really knows anything! However, his father disco- 
vered that syphilis wouldn’t live in areas that had been tat- 
tooed. I’ve also heard about old guys from Europe who 
claimed that tattooing had halted skin cancer, but I think it 
was just their rationale for getting tattooed a lot! 

MAJ: Are there any pickled tattooed penises in the 
collection? 

MEH: I don’t know. 

MIVALE: There was one skin which had a red erect penis 
drawn above where the penis actually was, so its owner 
would always have an “erection.” 

MEH: That sounds like a typical tattoo. Hmmmm... 


aken at Dr Fukushi’s Tattoo Museum in Tokyo, Japan, provided by Don Ed Hardy. 
Below: Bobby Neel Adams’ portrait of D.E.H. using newly invented tattoo technology. 
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ICHAEL IDLO 


Michael Bidlo has produced scores of famous paintings—ones made famous by someone 
else. Methodically he continues his recapitulation of the history of Western art. In the 
time-honored tradition of the fashion industry he produces knock-offs. 

Bidlo has also done installations and performances with a guiding thematic blend of 
homage and satire, such as a duplication of Andy Warhol's Factory for a show at PS-1 
several years ago. Currently living in New York’s East Village, he continues to expand his 
creative critique of the art marketplace, all the while attracting the ire of professional art 
critics who scent danger—perhaps a too-real threat fo their status and incomes. 

A sampling of opinions in print: “Easy knockoffs . . . sedulous apings’’ (Grace Glueck, 
New York Times). “| was vehemently against him. | find his work just silly, just vacuous” 
(Barbara Haskell, Whitney Museum). “These paintings have more in common with a 
Sunday painter's earnest daubings than with the masterpieces they intend to mimic” 
(Eleanor Heartney, Art News). And finally, “Bidlo’s work . . . operates like a virus coloniz- 
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ing healthy cells and defective ones alike” (Gary Indianna, Village Voice). 


classic re-works of art. 


ANDREA JUNO: When you started your “plagiarism as 
art” idea, what did you set out to do? 

M@ MICHAEL BIDLO: I got to the point where I felt I 
really had to make a political statement with my work. The 
work I was doing previous to the appropriation wasn’t really 
satisfying—I didn’t think it was making a political enough 
statement—something that would really make people think 
and react and hate. 

When I went to school conceptual art was in its heyday, 
although the teachers were more Bauhaus—they were giving 
us shaped canvases to do, etc. Then when I moved to New 
York eight years ago, political art was the big thing—the 
Lucy Lippard influence. Lately I think I've synthesized both 
elements—the conceptual and the political—and that seems 
the most interesting thing to do. 

MAJ: What were your pieces? 

M@ MB: Jackson Pollock appropriation pieces, starting in 
1982 with an installation at PS-1 called “Jack the Dripper,” a 
recreation of Peggy Guggenheim’s drawing room salon...a 
kind of Dada/Surrealistic enterprise. I got someone with the 
same hairline to impersonate Pollock in a dark room setting. 
Pollock had done a huge painting for Peggy Guggenheim 
that was six inches too tall to fit into her living room. Marcel 
Duchamp cut six inches off so it would fit, and Pollock was 
infuriated—he started drinking heavily and then as a gesture 
peed into the fireplace. 

I've been pretty involved with Duchamp all along—I’ve 
done several Duchamp pieces. I got a lot from Peggy Gug- 
genheim’s Confessions of an Art , Addict, all about her 
exploits with Duchamp, Pollock and other artists. 


Andrea Juno interviewed Michael Bidlo in his New York studio, surrounded by dozens of 


WA): Why did you pick Pollock? 

MMB: He's probably considered the greatest abstract 
expressionist painter—that’s the only movement America 
gave the art world that stole the art scene away from Paris. 
AJ: But what do you identify with? 

MMB: Probably the gesture of him peeing in the fireplace. 
Most artists, when they get into the myth of Pollock, think, 
“This is what an artist really is,’ as opposed to somebody 
like Josef Albers, a nice old guy teaching at Yale who paints 
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| got someone with the same hairline to 
impersonate Jackson Pollock. Pollock had 


done a huge painting for Peggy Guggen- 
heim that was six inches too tall to fit 


into her living room. Marcel Duchamp 


cut six inches off so it would fit, and 
Pollock was infuriated—he started 
drinking heavily and then as a gesture 
peed into the fireplace. 


squares and squares, and fulfills a notion of what an artist 
should be which is totally ludicrous and false. Pollock was 
like the James Dean of the art world; both of their lives were 
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“When Nam June Paik first met John Cage, he cut off his tie. 


When | first met Nam June Paik . . .’’—Michael Bidlo. 
Photo: Beth Phillips. 


similarly self-destructive, involving drinking, over-drinking 
... not a healthy area for artists to be involved in. Person- 
ally, I don’t want to be destructive like that. 

AJ: Back then, the world was so linear that the myth of 
the destructive artist may have been important for that time, 
but the needs are different now— 

MMB: What's the myth now—money, fame and fortune? 
The Andy Warhol prototype? 

AJ: Didn't you go through an Andy Warhol stage? 
MMB: Yes. I feel like someone who goes in and does 
exploratory surgery. 

AJ: What did you do after the Pollock? 

MMB: The Pollock thing got blown totally out of 
proportion—I was scheduled to have three shows of the 
“Pollock retrospective” in different galleries. I didn’t want to 
do it. I thought, “What could be more radical to do?” Sud- 
denly there was an article in the Village Voice about Julian 
Schnabel appropriating Rodchenko, and at the time Julian 
was the big cheese. So I did a Schnabel piece called “The 
Death of Fashion,” and it caused craziness. 

HAJ: So you picked something completely contemporary? 
MMB: Yes. That was the last time I did anything 
contemporary—there were too many implications doing 
that work which made me feel uneasy, like—was I validating 


Schnabel? But it gave me a relationship with Julian—he 
wouldn't have known about me or have been affected by me 


The work I was doing previous to the 
appropriation wasn’t really satisfying— 
I didn’t think it was making a political 


enough statement—something that 
would really make people think and 
react and hate. 


if I hadn’t done this work. People started putting up posters 
about me [shows one]: “Artist drops huge smelly turd on art 
world.” 
AJ: The whole money-power critique. What was your next 
piece? 
@ MB: I thought, “What do I want to do next?” I decided to 
do Old Masters, and Leger was the next piece... 

I was really teaching myself how to paint—I was not 
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“A chicken in every pot, 
and a Pollock over every couch.” 


educated traditionally in fine arts, like drawing from a 
figure—things like that. I didn’t know you could buy certain 
colors; I'd be mixing them from primary colors like red and 
blue, etc. 

I wanted to do a series of works that could be replicated 
like a museum show; a project which I knew would take a 
long time. I did Picasso’s “Les Demoiselles d’ Avignon,” 
Duchamp’s Bicycle Wheel and Bottle Rack, Matisse’s “Red 
Studio,” Man Ray, de Chirico, Kandinsky, Chagall, other Sur- 
realist objects, etc... 

AJ: So you were just “exploring art’? 

MMB: Yes. I’ve never seen the originals of a lot of the 
paintings I did. So I really “see” them for the first time when 
I do them, or I see them in a new way; it definitely changes 
my ‘elationship to the original, liberating me from the 
tyranny that the original exerts on most people. Most people 
only “know” art through the eyes of critics (in publications 
like Art Forum) who are tied up in cliques and political 
grudges ... It all gets me very mad—I'm mad as hell! I mean, 
how can somebody reading Art Forum in Germany have an 
opinion of a NY artist based on seeing a tiny reproduction, 
or a page. Of course, they might like the concept— 

WA): If they're lucky enough to get presented with the 
artist’s concepts. What was your next project? 

i MB: I went to Los Angeles and did Picasso’s “Guernica”; 
it’s huge, 12’ by 26’. Then I wanted to do a last piece at PS-1, 
a huge great place architecturally, and the obvious thing was 
to recreate the silver-foil-walled Factory for an afternoon. I 
started asking people if they wanted to be characters, and in 
the end forty people were involved. We had Ultraviolet, a 
couple Edie Sedgwicks, Elizabeth Taylor, a couple Marilyn 
Monroes—it was a chance for people to be someone they 
weren't for an afternoon. We recreated the Velvet Under- 
ground—David Wojnarowicz was Lou Reed, Keiko Bonk 
was Nico (she wore a blonde wig), and when they sang they 
made me appreciate what the Velvets were about. We had 
go-go dancers, etc. There was an electric chair room, a 
Marilyn Monroe room—basically what I did was a reinter- 
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Jackson Pollock urinating into Peggy Guggenheim’s fireplace. 
Photo: Lisa Kahane. 


pretation. Then I thought I'd have a show of Andy Warhol 
soup cans and silkscreens ... 

HAJ: What did you learn from doing Warhol? 

MMB: I didn’t like it very much, to tell you the truth. I 
never had any relationship with Warhol or any of these 
people—they’d throw me out of the room if they had half a 
chance! I met Warhol once, but of course Andy doesn’t say 
anything—you don’t expect anything from Andy. He just 
said [soft voice], “Hello. Nice to meet you,” and then all 
these photographers rushed up. 

During the day of that Factory performance I felt a little 
bit like Andy—letting everybody else run around and cause 
scenes, and just being there passively but zstructing (and 
having set up the whole situation) . . . being the manipulator, 
but then just watching everyone act out their roles on the 
stage. And that was interesting. But the work really is 
boring—I mean, to paint thirty-two Campbell’s soup cans— 
I don’t know how he ever did it in the first place! 
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I've never seen the originals of a lot 


of the paintings | did. So I really ‘‘see”’ 
them for the first time when I do them, 


or | see them in a new way; it definitely 
changes my relationship to the original, 
liberating me from the tyranny that 
the original exerts. 
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MAJ: Yet the conceptual leap—to negate the difference 
between art and advertising, and raise the “What is art?” 
question; that contemporary modern art is really principally 
an adjunct to the corporate advertising world—had never 
really been expressed before. 
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MMB: Then I did an installation of a whole room filled 
with Brancusi heads; this questioned the idea of reproduc- 
tions and art as commodity. 

Now, I think Andy is definitely a significant artist—his 
early work was very important. I thought Pollock, Warhol 
and Duchamp were the key figures in 20th century Ameri- 
can art, so I did something with all three of them. I did this 
Warhol piece, “Nose Job,” showing before and after. A lot of 
Andy’s work has been about appropriation—appropriating 
the soup can; his “Nose Job” was taken from an ad he saw in 
a magazine. 

The first grand appropriator perhaps was Duchamp who 
took the urinal, retitled it “Fountain” and signed his name to 
it. Now if I do a reproduction of a Picasso and sign my name 
to it and say that it’s art, it is! No one can argue; it’s already 
been proven by Duchamp in 1917. And even Picasso, with 
his later paintings after Velasquez, was very involved with 
appropriation; so was De Chirico who started imitating and 


pre-dating his later work. I think De Chirico was good, 
however. 

Then I got involved with Marandi. He's an Italian artist, a 
hermit who stayed in his studio and painted these bottles all 
his life, 1917-1960. I did a series of his works; he’s known for 
thick, gooey, chunky surfaces. 

AJ: Does anyone buy your work? 

MMB: The L.A. County Art Museum may be my next vic- 
tim; they put a hold on one of my pieces. It’s really incredible 
to me that my work, which started out as so anti-, is already 
being absorbed by the art system establishment, and that 
absorption is one of the things I have to deal with. Of course, 
“we all have to make a living.” In a way it makes a full circle 
of subversion, because you're giving it to them and they're 
eating it up... 

Generally I see my work as a political act: an appropria- 
tion of icons of modern art that I’m taking from the art 
world for myself (and for others). It’s a political act with 
elements of seduction and subversion, because art that is so 
easily acceptible is not working. If it doesn’t cause a controv- 
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Above: Go-Go Dancers at Michael Bidlo’s 
re-creation of the “Factory” with Marilyn 
wall. Installation/ performance at PS-1, 
April 15, 1984. Photo: Eric Kroll. 

Left: Some of Michael Bidlo’s 
reproductions. Photo: Tom Warren. 

Below: The remake of the “Velvet 
Underground” for the “Factory” 
performance; | to r: Yasmin, Michael Bidlo, 
Mark Abramson, Paul Benney, Keiko Bonk, 
David Wojnarowicz, Russell Burke. 

Photo: Larry Kilman. 


ersy it isn’t worth a hill of beans! 

The whole history of the avant-garde has been about 
controversy—starting with Duchamp. When Pollock started 
dripping on canvas, those academic painters went wild. Pre- 
viously Picasso broke a lot of ice with Cubism; that was 
considered wild and crazy. “Les Demoiselles d'Avignon” 
were hookers, right? Pollock was accepted more quickly—I 
think everything gets accepted faster because everything 
happens so fast today. And when Andy did his soup cans I’m 
sure people were outraged. 

B AJ: The whole history of form has been tapped and explo- 
ited; you have to make some kind of conceptual leap with 
your art. It’s no longer possible to create radical art just by 
manipulating form. 

HMB: Good new art has to somehow be “on the edge.” If it 
doesn’t have somebody screaming and saying, “This is 
trash!”, then... 


Right: View of Michael Bidlo’s studio. Morandi Series, 
1985. 

Below: Painting cum performance by Michael Bidlo; an 
homage to Picasso’s “Les Demoiselles d’Avignon.” An 
experience these girls never forgot—standing still looking 
seductive for five hours straight. 
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cartoonist Winston Smith. 


MELLO BIAFRA: First, let’s reply to those people who 
say that pranks are juvenile acts, best left to twelve-year-olds 
(“we're adults now and shouldn’t do them anymore; what 
would Mahatma Gandhi think?”)—that kind of thing. Per- 
sonally, I see pranks more as a social and moral obligation. 
Anybody can be a good Boy Scout and do their prankish deed 
at least once a day and feel cleansed and better as a result. 

Pranks planted in the right way can be very disruptive. If 
window-breaking is what turns people on, it’s good to select 
people who really deserve it, rather than just going and 
knocking out someone's Volkswagen window in the slums. 
When we're treated like mice, why not bite the elephants? A 
small wrench is often enough to shut down an enormous 
machine—what counts is: disrupting the flow of the work 
force on the anthill. 

I live near an intersection that gets very clogged at rush 
hour. One morning someone set up about a hundred beer 
bottles in several neat rows across three lanes of traffic. 
People making left turns speeding to work were forced to 
slam on their brakes or swerve clear onto the median. Cars 
were trying to avoid the beer bottles and each other at the 
same time. 

Another time a rolled carpet, that would take two or three 
people to move, turned up right in the middle of the inter- 
section. That brings to mind the topic of creative disposal. If 
you have something large like a washing machine or a 
carpet, why pay to take it to a junkyard when you can simply 
leave it in an intersection or on the Bay Bridge? 

Not long ago street repairmen were digging thin but very 
deep trenches to fix underground pipes on Army Street, and 
had placed barricades around them. One night I noticed 
someone had moved them across the street, leaving the 
trenches open. They weren’t big enough for a car to fall into, 
but usually the drivers would spot them in time and screech 
to a halt. Soon row upon row of cars were stopped, not 
knowing what to do because all the lanes were blocked and 
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Jello Biafra was the lead singer for the Dead Kennedys, one of San Francisco’s longest- 
lived original punk rock bands. The group’s stance on society and politics was always 
vehemently critical, and their last album, which contained a controversial art insert by 
famed Swiss artist H.R. Giger, triggered a “pornography” lawsuit against the DKs and 
their record distributors, which has serious implications for all concerned with freedom of 
expression. Currently Biafra is engaged in constant fund-raising activities for the costly 
legal defense (contributions and inquiries to PO Box 11458, SF CA 94101). During a break 
he was interviewed by V. Vale, Andrea Juno and Boyd Rice at his home, an archive of 
thousands of independent cassettes and records, plus an enviable collection of weird news 
clippings, political and religious exposes, and strange graphics, many by collage artist and 


Biafra in a waggish mood. Photo: Vale. 


they couldn't turn off the street without disobeying the 
barricades. 

Situations like these suggest a possible solution for the 
overpopulation problem. Instead of having people lift 
weights and survive by brawn, narrow it down to people 
with wits and change all traffic lights to green permanently, 
remove all highway markers and make it a little more like 
Italy where only drivers who sharpen their skills survive. I 
think it was Nick Zedd who said, “In nature the strong live 
off the weak, and the clever live off the strong.” 


WVALE: Isn't it best to dress inconspicuously before doing 
pranks like these? 

MJB: Yes. A friend of mine who was going to a community 
college night class spotted a guy with horn-rimmed glasses, 
pencil behind his ear, and white shirt who seemed very 
nerdy. My friend thought, “Hmm ... I must meet this per- 
son!” He found out this seemingly straight guy was into 
things like rerouting trains in the freightyard so that they 
would crash into each other! After two collisions he was 
arrested and sent to a mental hospital. They let him out 
three months later and he promptly burned down a condom- 
inium complex as well as a church that was under construc- 
tion before they caught him again. 

In a way he was a spiritual heir to Sylvester Matuschka, an 
Austrian blueblood who lost his fortune during the early 
days of the Depression. To console himself he roamed the 
countryside of rural Austria, blowing up bridges so he could 
masturbate while watching trains wreck! He's included in 
some encyclopedias of criminals. 
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We must pay homage to Sylvester 


Matuschka, an Austrian blueblood who 
lost his fortune. To console himself, he 


roamed the countryside blowing up 
bridges so he could masturbate 


while watching trains wreck! 


Another important historical figure is George Metesky, 
who was badly injured in an industrial accident. He blamed 
Commonwealth Edison in New York. They screwed him out 
of any settlement and he ended up on the streets. For years 
afterward he blew up power stations, leaving notes attribut- 
ing the sabotage to the “Mad Bomber.” He was finally 
caught; around 1978 the authorities released him from a 
mental hospital claiming he was cured. 

MV: Abbie Hoffman once wrote an article celebrating him. 
MJB: Another prank which I think is attributable to Abbie 
Hoffman is what to do to banks. Namely, rent a safety dep- 
osit box, insert a little package of frozen dead fish, and never 
return! Slowly but surely the decomposing fish will stink up 
the entire vault, but by law the bank is forbidden to go 
through all the boxes to see where it might be coming from! 

Christian Lunch once sent me a dead eel by sea mail all 
the way from Hamburg, West Germany. By the time it 
reached me, weeks later, it was totally decomposed and ooz- 
ing from the package. The mailman held it out at arm’s 
length when I signed for it. 

Let’s get to computer crime, an area that more and more 
people don’t get caught at. The earliest incident I heard of 
was when a night watchman figured out how to get into a 
bank’s computer system and shaved a penny a day off every 
single account, transferring it into his own. By the time he 
was caught he had amassed something like $2.5 million! 

Recently a ring of students was uncovered inside a Los 
Angeles university, who for a fee of several thousand dollars 
would break into the school’s report card computer files and 
change people's grades for them. 

Crimes which demand intelligence have a certain roman- 
tic appeal, especially ones that haven't been done yet. USA 
Today has a central office that formulates its generic news, 
but all the papers are printed locally so they can hit the 
stands the same day. The camera-ready copy is beamed via 
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satellite to all the different presses everywhere. Obviously it 
would be great to jam those transmissions, like Captain 
Midnight recently did to the HBO cable TV network. Just 
think if you could actually alter USA Today copy! 

I have a newspaper clipping on an incident in Georgia 
where a disgruntled employee sent a computer message out 
to all the day shift workers at a huge meat-packing plant 
announcing massive lay-offs within one week. Everyone 
freaked out and spent the rest of the day talking about it 
before realizing it was a fake. This cost the company thou- 
sands of dollars in lost work time. 

An employee working for one of the largest manufactur- 
ers of fortune cookies in America single-handedly caused an 
outbreak of obscene and negative fortune cookies in Chinese 
restaurants. From coast to coast reports began popping up of 
people getting not only obscene fortunes like “You will fuck 
and suck a new friend tonight,” but ones like “You're a jerk 
and you know it!”, and “You deserve to die and soon you 
will!” There was a massive recall, and all the company could 
comment was, “Well, it must have been a disgruntled 
employee.” 

A former newspaper pressman who had been fired was 
caught inserting swinging singles porno mags he'd stolen 
from vending machines inside newsstand copies of the Sun- 
day L.A. Times. Quite a surprise for coupon hunters, I’m 
sure. 

M BOYD RICE: Disgruntled employees are responsible for 
so much fun in the world! Remember the prizes in Cracker 
Jacks? A few years ago, instead of getting a little whistle or 
op-art spinning disc, consumers got a tiny pamphlet depict- 
ing explicitly hardcore sex acts. These went all over the 
country, and the company blamed a “disgruntled employee.” 
Mi ANDREA JUNO: I'll bet that boosted sales astronomically! 
IJB: There's also the beauty of the bumbler. A friend who 
was working at Bank of America screwed up a computer 
transaction and accidentally wired $10,000 into some 
stranger's account ... and the person withdrew the money 
and took off with it! It actually was an “honest mistake,” and 
all the B of A could do was dock his pay a little, since he was 
only a temporary employee. 

AJ: That’s the kind of thing you can only do once. After 
the first time you're not a bumbler, you're a criminal! 

BR: They're in the hole millions anyway—ten thousand 
dollars is just a drop in the bucket to them. 

MJB: That also happened recently to the snakes who gave 
us the Iran-amok scandal. Remember when the oil-rich Sul- 
tan of Brunei gave $10 million for the contras and someone 
(supposedly Elliot Abrams, Assistant Secretary of State for 
“Human Rights”) got one digit wrong and wired it into the 
wrong Swiss bank account! Now the poor Sultan is calling on 
whoever's got it to be “moral” and give it back. Some 
morals! 

Two pranks were done to Jerry Falwell recently. Simul- 
taneously, in two or three different areas, somebody blew up 
the transmitting towers of his radio stations so he couldn't 
broadcast his phony profiteering gospel for awhile. Someone 
else programmed his home computer to dial Falwell’s toll- 
free phone number over and over again, thus jamming his 
pledge number. Falwell claimed it cost him half a million 
bucks and is trying to sue the person, but I don’t think he'll 
win. Anyway, he no longer has an 800 number! 

BV: Let’s hear some school pranks. 

MJB: A friend of mine went to a Catholic girls school in 
Glendale, California. During recess the kids would find gro- 
cery carts and roll them downhill into intersections. 

HBR: In San Diego my friend Tom Griswold lived on a hill. 
Directly behind his house was an alley that descended 
straight down to the beach, intersecting with a number of 
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busy streets along the way. We’d roll tires down it, and it was 
really fun watching cars screeching to a halt or dodging the 
tires rolling along. 

MJB: Another friend from a Catholic girls school told me 
about putting crazy glue on toilet seats so when people sat 
down, they would get stuck. She hand-picked her victims for 
that one. Another prank: she walked into an office building 
during lunch hour when all the workers had gone, leaving 
the door wide open. Everybody’s work was sitting on their 
look-alike desks, which inspired her to take it all and rear- 
range it in a pile in the middle of the room. Later that same 
day—she was on a roll—she walked up to a grey suit clone 
on Market Street and kicked the briefcase right out of his 
hand! She said it was great watching him chase after all his 
papers as they blew across the streetcar tracks, shouting: 
“Ohmigod—the Wilkinson deal!” 

Upon finding a pile of trout bumper stickers (like you see 
on fishermen’s campers) she went to St Francis Wood and 
other rich neighborhoods to attack cars. Next morning the 
owners came out, drove their Porsches or BMWs to work 
and didn’t notice them until later on. In a way this was even 
better than spraypaint because it’s so baffling—there’s no 
direct hostility expressed, so they can lie awake at night 
wondering why anybody would put a trout sticker on their 
car! 

Back in school we used to take Schaeffer fountain pens 
with ink in them and walk behind people who were showing 
off their expensive $100 ski jackets. Then we’d flick ink on 
their backs; they wouldn't notice the stains until they got 
home... 

We used to call up country clubs or swimming pools and 
say, “Hi, this is Paul Meoff. I was wondering if you could 
page my brother, Jack?” Sure enough, the loudspeakers 
would boom: “Jack Me Off, telephone please. Jack Me Off” 
piped all over the golf course. “I’m sorry, he’s not here.” “Oh. 
Could you please try again?” Fancy restaurants and shopping 
centers have fallen for it, too. 


Rent yourself a safety deposit box, 
insert a little package of frozen dead 
fish, and never return! Slowly but surely 


the decomposing fish will stink up the 
entire vault, but by law the bank is 
forbidden to go through all the boxes to 
see where it might be coming from! 
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MV: Did you ever pull any pranks while the Dead 
Kennedys were on tour? 
MJB: One thing that’s kind of lost on many people who 
play this kind of music now is that our band itself was 
started as a prank, especially on people who would come to 
early punk shows seeking singles bar action. In particular I 
was attracted to the early Negative Trend, where Rozz would 
leave the stage and get into altercations with the audience. It 
got to the point where it was hard for them or Flipper to get 
any gigs at all, because of the anxiety surrounding their very 
existence. The same thing with the Germs—they definitely 
explored that idea of breaking down the bullshit barrier 
between “artist” and “audience.” 

In the early days I could dive into the audience, run to the 
back of the club where people were sitting comfortably with 
their dates and shower them with their own drinks, knock- 
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ing their tables and chairs over. Apparently I did this to a 
group of RCA record executives at the Whisky-a-Go-Go in 
L.A. who were there to decide whether or not to sign up our 
band. They quickly rejected us for being “too violent”! 

This kind of attitude continued in spurts throughout the 
history of the band. At our first gig at Max’s Kansas City in 
New York, I remember christening one guy’s permed hair 
with his own hamburger and french fries; his friend hit me 
over the head with a chair but I was so adrenalined I didn’t 
feel it. At the end of our set it looked like a hurricane had 
passed through the room—all the tables and chairs were 
turned over in piles, drenched. 

We played only one Bill Graham production, opening for 
the Cramps and the Clash. I did my usual swan dive into a 
crowd of about 3000 jocks, and when I emerged, the only 
clothes left on my body were my belt, shoes and socks. I did 
the rest of the show nude while Bill Graham smoldered by 
the edge of the stage. That was our first and last association 
with him. 

Our band’s sound, lyrics, packaging of records (which has 
us in trouble now) and just plain attitude of the band itself I 
saw as one great big prank against the entertainment indus- 
try. In 1980 we were getting approached by the CBSs and 
Warner Bros of the world to whom we said, “What we want 
is artistic control.” They said, “Fine! We'll give you all the 
artistic control you want if you just change your name!” Since 
then we've been putting out our records ourselves. I think 
we've been a long-term thorn in the sides of big record 
companies because we didn’t disappear in six months— 
perhaps ¢hat’s why we've been singled out for prosecution 
instead of entertainment industry creatures like Ozzy 
Osbourne or Slayer or AC-DC. 

WV: It’s funny that families of victims of the “Night- 
stalker” never sued AC-DC, whose songs supposedly 
inspired his murder sprees. 

MJB: Yeah, but judging AC-DC and their fans by a guy like 
the Nightstalker is like judging all born-again Christians by 
Mark Chapman, who reportedly killed John Lennon as “a 
favor to the Lord.” I mean, who encourages more kids to 
wind up dead: Ozzy Osbourne, or U.S. armed forces recruit- 
ing ads? 

WV: Did you do any more pranks on tour? 

MJB: When we played Australia we heard about an anti- 
nuke prank. New Zealand has banned nuclear warships 
(meaning all American battleships) from its ports. But 
when protestors were still pushing to get that law passed, 
instead of standing around moaning with picket signs, they 
would greet American battleships by buzzing around them 
in small boats, throwing paint bombs and covering the hulls 
of America’s shiny new death ships with splotches of red 
and yellow paint. 

In Tasmania, when a big dam was being built (that nobody 
wanted), a group of people walked in, chained themselves to 
the construction equipment and refused to leave. Even 
though the government had sunk something like $30 mil- 
lion into the project, they abandoned it just to get rid of 
these people. When I was there, protestors had set their 
sights on Roxby Downs, one of the world’s largest uranium 
mines. 

I've always been pro-ecology movements in general, de- 
spite their cliches. Coming from Colorado, I grew up amidst 
the wars between the hunters, dirt-bikers and snowmobiles 
vs. the hikers, cross-country skiers and militant conserva- 
tionists, who did things like take little bits of nylon alpine 
cord and string it along the trail, so when a snowmobile 
passed over, its treads would gather up the nylon cord. Then 
it would get snagged in the engine where it would melt, cool 
off and then re-harden to jam the motor permanently. 


I once had a babysitter whose dad ran a Boy Scout troop 
who found two dirtbikes (known locally as “tote goats’’) 
deep in the woods, with nobody around. He ordered the 
troop to be good Boy Scouts and dismantle the bikes piece by 
piece. They laid every single nut and bolt out in neat little 
rows, poured the gas out of the tanks, and left. 

MIBR: Manson had a fantasy about killing policemen, 
where he would take all their clothes off and leave their 
uniforms in the car—one on the driver’s side, one on the 
passenger's side. People would find these police cars with 
nobody inside, just the empty uniforms—like they had dis- 
appeared into thin air! 

MJB: Another one from those days: people I knew used to 
climb over the fence of a local country club at night, hot-wire 
golf carts and play bumper-cars with them, having head-on 
collisions on the putting greens, up-ending them in sand 
pits, and “testing” them in other ways. The next morning 
the owners would come out and be appalled at the sight of 
their dented, mashed-in “golf jalopies.” 

I heard about two pranks by the band Crass in England. 
They negotiated with a teenage bride magazine, Loving, 
because they wanted to reach sixteen-year-olds hung up on 
that whole soap opera. Then they recorded a song, “Our 
Wedding,” totally attacking that idea but camouflaged by 
schmaltzy music. It was sung by Joy de Vivre from Creative 
Recording and Sound Services (CRASS). The publishers 
actually went ahead and included it as a flexi-disc insert 
without deciphering the lyrics beforehand! After the issue 
hit the stands, they had to recall all copies. As a result the 
Crass gained access to the straight media and were able to 
voice a lot of criticism not only about the wedding syndrome, 
but about society in general. 

Then they “leaked” to the press a cassette tape of an 
alleged phone conversation between Reagan and Margaret 
Thatcher on the feasibility of launching a winnable nuclear 
war! This caused quite an uproar. Oddly enough, Reagan and 
Thatcher didn’t even deny the conversation—they just said, 
“It must be a KGB plant.” Apparently it was very deftly 
spliced together from radio and TV news statements. 
MBR: Isn't Crass also involved with the British animal lib- 
eration front? 

MJB: I believe so. The ALF is a separate group; they do 
their own pranks, like releasing monkeys, cats and dogs 
from science vivisection labs. 

BV: I think animal liberation groups should definitely be 
supported. 

WB: A popular prank that British kids do to banks and 
restaurants is repeated lock-glueing. I bought a magazine in 
London, Pigs for Slaughter, which called for a day of nation- 
wide lock-glueing against McDonalds. In Britain Saturday is 
shopping day where everyone gets dressed up in their Hal- 
loween best—rockabilly cats, skinheads, mods, ska people 
and punks all parade around. Anyway, the idea was to glue 
McDonald’s doors closed late Friday night, so that Saturday 
morning, two or three hours spent sawing their doors open 
could cost McDonalds thousands of pounds in lost business. 
AJ: What's the best method for this? 

MBR: There’s Crazy Glue which is hard to squeeze; 
you need an additional catalytic hardener like Hot Shot 
to make it work. Then there's Liguid Steel. The trouble is 
that they have such wide nozzles. Epoxy tubes generally have 
a Marrower nozzle so you can immediately start squirting 
away, but some formulas still have to be mixed together first. 
A strip of 8mm film also works, because it goes inside and 
sticks, and it takes a locksmith to get it out. I used that in 
Junior High School a lot. 

BV: Cant you get that out with a toothpick? 

AJ: Not if you don’t know it’s there! A person going in 
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with a key jams it in even further. 

MBR: The thing about glue or liquid steel is: once it’s done, 
you have to remove the lock entirely, sometimes by demol- 
ishing the door itself. 

MJB: I once knew these normally quiet, unassuming people 
who were stuck living above a bar which would blast disco 
music from early afternoon ’til two a.m., seven days a week. 
They couldn’t stand it; something had to be done. Their first 
step was heaving a large chunk of asphalt through the front 
picture window. The bar replaced it with plywood and 
painted it brown to match the rest of their inspired color 
scheme. Next they started reporting phony shootings and 
brawls, which after awhile the cops stopped believing— 
HBR: —so when there was a real brawl the cops wouldn't 
show up! 

MJB: The bar had a really old, almost medieval lock on its 
huge two-inch-thick door. Finally, that lock got glued shut. It 
took about six hours to get it opened so the bar could open 
for business. 

Another use for crazy glue is at restaurants you don’t 
like—a girl I knew glued the silverware to the table. That's 
only if you don’t plan to return! 

AJ: Tell us about about when you ran for mayor—that was 
a classic prank. 

MV: Where did you get the idea? When did you discover 
that anyone could run for mayor? 


A disgruntled employee sent a computer 
message out to all the day shift workers 
announcing that everybody would be 
laid off. Everyone freaked out and spent 
the rest of the day talking about it 


before realizing it was a fake, thus 
costing the company thousands of 
dollars in lost work time. 


MJB: In my home town there was a history of people pull- 
ing stunts like that. In particular there was a man named 
John Davenport, a fifty-year-old independently wealthy hip- 
pie who would run for City Council advocating all kinds of 
weird ideas on his platform. Everybody else would appear in 
their suit-and-tie photos for the candidates’ profiles in the 
newspaper, and he'd be in a pirate’s suit with an eyepatch 
and some of his teeth blacked out. He wrote great letters to 
the editor, attacking the cops. 
AJ: Where was this? 
MJB: Boulder, Colorado. When I moved to San Francisco it 
hadn't occurred to me to do something like that here. But 
one night we were driving to a Pere Ubu show at the Old 
Waldorf and Bruce, our old drummer, said, “Biafra, you have 
such a big mouth that you should run for President—no, you 
should run for mayor.” I thought, “Ah ha! I think I will.” 
At the Pere Ubu show I told almost everyone I was run- 
ning for mayor, and wrote out most of my platform on a 
napkin while they played. The next day I found out you could 
legally run for mayor in San Francisco if you get a petition 
signed by 1500 people or pay $1,500 (a dollar a name). By 
then I'd shot my mouth off so much it was too late to back 
out. 
HAJ: So you paid $1,500? 
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WJB: I think I paid about $900, and slowly but surely got 
some signatures. This made me a legal candidate, meaning: 
my statements could be printed in the voters’ pamphlet that 
was mailed out to everybody. I got equal time in the news- 
papers, on the radio and on television. 

My platform included banning cars from city limits (bor- 
rowed directly from John Davenport), making police run for 
re-election in the neighborhoods they patrolled (practical 
idea if you ask me), and so on. Proposition 13, a tax initia- 
tive, had just passed and the city had laid off 7,000 city 
employees due to budget cuts. I proposed hiring them back 
as panhandlers on a 50% commission and sending them to 


“Biafra, you have such a big mouth 
that you should run for President—no, 


you should run for mayor.” | thought, 
“Ah ha! I think I will.”’ 


rich neighborhoods (like where Dianne Feinstein lived) and 
the entrances to private schools. 

Another way to raise money for the city coffers was for 
the Parks Department to erect statues of Dan White in 
major shopping areas and let the Parks Department sell 
eggs and bottles for people to throw at them. This was less 
than a year since he'd killed George Moscone, and his only 
friend on the Board of Supervisors, Dianne Feinstein, had 
muscled her way into the Mayor’s Office. 

The main mayoral candidates were Dianne Feinstein, and 
Quentin Kopp who was even further to the right of Fein- 
stein. Both of them were trying to out-rightwing each other, 
saying that they were going to clean up Market Street 
(undoubtedly they were talking about Skid Rowand the 
Tenderloin). Instead, I suggested that everybody at the other 
end of Market Street (the Bank of America, Bechtel head- 
quarters area) should be required to wear clown suits during 
business hours from 9 to 5. Also, I proposed legalizing squat- 
ting in any buildings left vacant for tax write-offs, which of 
course included the one owned by Giants Owner Bob Lurie 
at Sth and Market. In San Francisco, land of the homeless, 
there are so many buildings left empty for tax write-off 
purposes—it’s obscene. 

So ... slowly but surely I became a magnet for everybody 
who still bothered to vote who was totally fed up. The elec- 
tion was a struggle between Feinstein representing the 
downtown business interests and Kopp representing out- 
lying real estate interests. There was a lot of money involved 
and a lot of quarreling on both sides—plus the two candi- 
dates hated each others’ guts to this day. 

There was an even further-right candidate who accused 
Dianne Feinstein of “collaborating with the Red Chinese to 
push drugs on our children”! She was great. Another candi- 
date was a man who ran for everything from mayor to 
supervisor to congressman (depending on what the election 
was that year) who said in a heavy accent: “You have Polish 
pope, why not Polish mayor?” Once he went into a long 
religious speech: “You have Christian god, Catholic god, 
Buddhist god, Moslem god—xo, I say: [pointing to himself] 
one god!” | think he was trying to say every man his own 
god, but it came off a bit different from what he intended... 
HV: Can you recall more of your platform? 

MJB: Yes. A key section, and the sharpest thorn in the side 
of Feinstein and Kopp, was: “Bring government out from 
behind closed doors.” In other words, auction off all high city 
positions in public at the Civic Center instead of in the usual 


smoke-filled rooms. Also, create a Board of Bribery to set 
standard public rates for liquor licenses, building code 
exemptions, police protection and protection from the 
police. That caused the most trouble. 

It was a lot of work but it was worth it, especially after 
election night. I came in 4th out of the 10 legal candidates! 
Two of the people who came in below me had spent some- 
thing like $50,000 apiece on their campaigns. I got 6,591 
votes, 3.5% of the total. Dianne Feinstein’s campaign man- 
ager said something to the effect that: “If someone like that 
can get so many votes, this city is in real trouble.” 

Ironically Quentin Kopp, even though he was so right- 
wing, was the friendliest of the candidates (anything for a 
future vote, I guess). He didn’t blink when I wore my “Quen- 
tin Kopp, the Kosher Cowboy” T-shirt I’d found in a Salva- 
tion Army store; he said, “Yeah, that was from my first 
supervisor campaign, ha ha ha.” But later he rammed a law 
through the Board of Supervisors forbidding anyone to run 
under anything but their legal birth-given name, saying, 
“We're tired of people with funny names like ‘Jello Biafra’ 
and ‘Sister Boom Boom’ humiliating candidates who've 
spent tens of thousands of dollars on their campaigns.” 
Although, the first time I saw the name Quentin Kopp, I 
couldn’t stop laughing. 

MIBR: Recently some guy elected to office was named 
Konyu—pronounced “con you”! Is that a good name for a 
politician, or what? 

MJB: Another person who ran for mayor a few years earlier 
gave his name as Jesus Christ Satan, and he got even more 
votes than I did. He’s still around on Polk Street or South of 
Market, I think. 

WV: He used to walk around wearing a cloak of many colors. 
MJB: Yes; all these people trying to replace Emperor 
Norton, I suppose. 

AJ: Who was Emperor Norton? 

MJB: He was an early San Francisco character [1819-1880], 
a well-connected entrepreneur who around 1859 lost all his 
money trying to corner the rice market. He did things like 
announce to the newspapers he was Emperor of the U.S. At 
that point he was a street person, but because of his “per- 
sona” people let him eat at restaurants for free, and gave him 
expensive clothes, robes, and even a scepter. He was always 
present at official functions, and now he’s got a grave near 
Coit Tower... 
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from city limits, making police 
run for re-election in the neighbor- 


hoods they patrolled (practical idea 
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if you ask me), and so on. 
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One good result of my mayoral campaign was the mail I 
received. Somebody sent me charred license plates that sup- 
posedly came from the police cars burned up in the riots 
touched off by Dan White getting a mere five-year man- 
slaughter sentence, after he’d deliberately assassinated the 
Mayor of San Francisco and gay leader Harvey Milk. 

Do you remember the Nobody for President campaign? 
I've still got a Nobody for President sticker. During every 
election recently somebody has done that—I think Scoop 
Nisker was a leading advocate of that idea. 

MIBR: In Canada, Mr Peanut ran for mayor. 
WJB: I try to immediately clip out interesting newspaper 
articles, like this one: there was a gang of bank robbers in 


West Germany who couldn’t be identified because they wore 
Reagan and Frankenstein masks during their robberies! 
They got away with $300,000 over a two-year period before 
they were caught. 

If it weren't for an article I received anonymously in the 
mail, I wouldn’t be so happy that the Space Shuttle blew up. 
The Nation reported that the mext shuttle was scheduled to 
carry a payload of 46 pounds of plutonium! If that shuttle 
had blown up instead, conservative estimates said there 
would have been enough radiation in our atmosphere to 
cause cancer in as many as five billion people! That's the 
population of the whole world. 

BV: Why would there be plutonium on board in the first 
place? 

MJB: Supposedly it was some kind of fuel cell for a satellite, 
probably for a Star Wars device we weren't supposed to 
know was even out there. You know, launch Star Wars the 
easy way—without telling anybody about it! 


A prank a day keeps 
the dog leash away! 
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Another clipping I received turned me onto the gospel of 
Reverend Vernon Cayten of Niles, Ohio, who burned a five- 
foot effigy of the Easter Bunny in the town square on the 
grounds it was a pagan god! | wish I had a photo of this, 
because it would make the perfect album cover! 

A favorite news item featured Dr Grover Philippi, who 
got so mad at his stockbroker for losing his investments and 
life savings that he dressed up as Santa Claus and kidnapped 
the broker from a Christmas party, took him to a cabin near 
the West Virginia border, and tortured him for two weeks 
with electric cattle prods and a homemade electric chair. 
Quoth the cops: “The victim had been given junk food to eat. 
He was a mess.” Last I heard they were still trying to pick 
jurors for the trial. 

Often even the straight media will implant little tidbits to 
spice up their articles. I recall reading in several papers 
that—guess where George Bush was the night before Rea- 
gan was shot? Supposedly having dinner with none other 
than John Hinckley’s parents! If you recall, John Hinckley, Sr 
made his fortune in oil, and Bush is allegedly a product of 
Texas oil money, even though his family is from the East. It’s 
necessary to read between the lines when you study news 
stories, and look for familiar names. Like, it’s amazing how 
many Watergate criminals have re-appeared in Reagan’s 
administration, especially in the Iran-amok scam. Check out 
the legacy of Brent Scowcroft sometime! 

More tasty news clippings: there was a guy in Miami who 
got so angry after being turned down by a woman in a 
singles bar that he came back with a chainsaw and cut down 
a nearby electrical pole, plunging 4,000 homes into darkness. 
And in France, a taxi driver living in a rat-infested city- 
owned building got so tired of nothing being done about it 
that he bagged a bunch of them, painted them red and 
turned them loose on the mayor’s desk while he was sitting 
there! Shades of Willard. 

But none of these tops an incident that happened around 
’82 that may or may not have been a prank—people will 
have to draw their own conclusions. 

We had a band rehearsal scheduled when our guitarist 
called up saying that traffic in the East Bay was so jammed 
he couldn’t make it ... and furthermore, he didn’t think 
traffic was going to clear up a// day. Apparently a truck had 
been driving on the Bay Bridge and some kind of chemical 


barrel had fallen off the back, cracked open and spewed 
white powder all over the bridge. The emergency toxic spill 
squad had been summoned, and they had no idea whether it 
was PCBs, or what. 

This was during morning rush hour. Traffic backed up on 
the Bay Bridge into Oakland, Berkeley, Richmond, Hayward, 
and Contra Costa County. Cars were stuck in one place for 
the entire day until early evening, when they finally got all 
this mysterious white powder off the bridge. When they got 
it to the lab, what did they find out? It was flour! 

Thousands of people failed to make it to work in down- 
town San Francisco that day. The result was tens of millions 
of dollars in lost work time. 

AJ: The next day this guy came forward and said, “It must 
have been my truck!” He had no idea that the flour had even 
fallen off. The authorities couldn't cite him for anything—he 
hadn't even realized he was responsible for this. 

MBR: He probably said, “Gee, I wonder how that 
happened?” 

MJB: As far as work slow-downs go, I think that one takes 
the cake! 

AJ: Can you talk more about your philosophy behind 
pranks? 

MJB: I think that what separates a frat-boy prank from a 
good prank is if the target is someone who has a habit of 
screwing over people at large and therefore deserves it. 
Religious, political, and corporate targets figure into this. 
When private property is used against the public to exploit 
them, then the property and their owners become fair game. 

A lot of people don’t do pranks because they feel that 
something like halting traffic on the Bay Bridge has to be 
organized by a lot of people, and “somebody might rat to the 
cops,” or, ‘that’s just too difficult.” But a lot of people quietly 
gluing locks or putting “Out of Order” signs on xerox 
machines can create significant disruption. 

There's a big difference between “simple crime” like hold- 
ing up a Seven-Eleven, and “creative crime” as a form of 
expression. Let's face it: sabotage is sex. Creative crime is not 
only uplifting to the soul—it’s sometimes necessary. Histori- 
cally the “Merry Prankster” has had a lot more to look 
forward to than the humorless politico who sits around 
moaning about “the struggle.” What better way to survive 
our anthill society than by abusing the very mass media that 
sedates the public? 
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Circulate phony memos among 
supervisors calling supervisors’ 
meetings so they all meet and sit for 


awhile with nobody knowing what the 
meeting is about, thus wasting their 
own precious time instead of yours. 
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So... not only is all my art an outlet for pranks, but my 
entire life as well. And the difference between creative 
pranks and simple pranks is not just imagination, it’s also 
information. | spend a great deal of time tracking down the 
truly relevant political, corporate, and weird information 
that really tells what’s going on behind the facade of the 
“daily news.” Curiosity is probably the single most impor- 
tant quality motivating pranks: “What would happen 
if . . . ?” And the best pranks have to do with disseminat- 
ing truthful or strange information, or both. A prank a day 
keeps the dog leash away! 
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Abbie Hoffman became famous in the sixties as a radical organizer, Chicago 8 defendant, 
speaker and writer. His book Revolution for the Hell of It was one of the first to combine 
radical criticism with fun and zaniness; e.g., “Always create art and destroy proper- 
ty... Art is the only thing worth dying for.” After his period piece Woodstock Nation 
came Steal This Book, his most notorious best-seller and a classic manual of prankdom; it 
contained instructions for getting almost anything free—from food to transportation to 
housing to phones—as well as instructions for making Molotov cocktails, etc; the chapter 
on guns was entitled “Piece Now.” He’s always had an ironic sense of humor. 

Since then Abbie’s written many more books, organized a lot more actions, evaded a 
jail term to live underground for years and then surfaced to continue his insurrectionary 
campaigns. He’s learned how to use the media: “This society communicates through 
symbols, styles, personalities, issues; it’s non-literate and non-ideological—it’s visual 
imagery, short bursts one minute long. The art of communication is finding the one word 
Pe igts that says what you want. You have to take complicated ideas and make them simple; the 

language has to be constantly gone over for certain words that Americans will read and 


HANDREA JUNO: Tell us about any pranks you've done— 
@ ABBIE HOFFMAN: My best prank was being born! 
AJ: Didn't you run a pig for President? 

MAH: That was the Year of the Pig, late '67 or early '68 
when the word “pig” first started being used. As a term it 
spontaneously arose out of the situation—because the cops 
looked like pigs, physically very different from the long- 
haired skinny hippies. Cops had ceased being nice friendly 
guardians of the neighborhood who helped blind people and 
little old ladies cross the street; they were definitely seen by 
some of us as agents of repression. 

When we went to Chicago, the livestock capital of the 
world, we looked at Mayor Daley with his two dozen chins 
(and all the people who surrounded him also looked like 
that) and it really seemed like pig city. So why not have a pig 
run for President? If you're going to have a Third Party in 
America, why not have it ridiculous and run an anar- 
chist/slapstick campaign? It gave us a chance to bring pigs 
to address the people in parks and streets; we bought some 
pigs and let them loose everyplace. It was fun; the cops 
would chase the pig down, grab it and take it away to the pig 
jail, and that was always funny to watch. It was all symbolic 
warfare. 

AJ: Those days seem like fun, back when “free love” was 
first happening, and— 

MAH: Sometimes I think sex was invented in those “good 
old days” around 1961; we were fornicating up and down the 
walls—before they invented herpes, AIDS, and all that stuff. 

For the Yippies, every day was Valentine's Day and every 
night was Halloween. It was a lot of fun—I feel so bad when 
I talk to young people who missed it, because they're in the 


tune out on, and you have to be aware of a very short attention span.” 
In New York City, Abbie Hoffman was interviewed by Andrea Juno. 


worst of times. Every day I think, “Thank God I’m not young 
today!” 

Did you see the Pentagon go up in the air? 
HAJ: No. 
AH: Five-sided figures are always symbols of evil in all 
the religions of the world. October 21, 1967—you had to 
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When we went to Chicago, the livestock 
capital of the world, we looked at 


Mayor Daley with his two dozen chins 
and it really seemed like pig city. So why 
not have a pig run for President? 


have been there. There were 50,000 warlocks in costumes 
with noise-makers—we all drove across the freeways to Vir- 
ginia and attacked. There were 100,000 at the Washington 
Monument, and those that were stoned (like us) left the ones 
that were unstoned, went to the Pentagon and surrounded it. 
AJ: What happened? 

@ AH: If you surround it, the Pentagon levitates—it goes 
up. This is a known fact we have demonstrated with numer- 
ous mini-Pentagons on television. We applied for permits to 
raise the Pentagon 100 feet; we measured it—me and a 
friend got busted for measuring the Pentagon. We knew that 
the blue meanies were not going to let us defy the law of 
gravity because they weren't letting us defy any of the other 
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Abbie Hoffman in his Manhattan apartment. 
Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


seven million laws of the country. 

They had invented a drug, Mace—a very scary hostile 
drug that when squirted in your eyes made you go berserk, 
rubbing your eyes and falling down. So we invented a drug 
called Lace, which contained LSD and DMSO. DMSO’s 
pretty common—it penetrates the skin very easily; at the 
time only a few people knew about it as a penetrating agent. 
When you mixed it with LSD (which we got from the Rus- 
sians, you know! [laughs]) you had an LSD spray which 
would make you take your clothes off and fuck! We had it in 
water guns. 

We held a Press Conference and demonstrated this with 
live hippies who fucked in front of all the press. It was a 
good put-on. People who knew, knew the Lace was tongue- 
in-cheek. It made a lot of statements—about Mace, about the 
Pentagon, etc. 

AJ: Can you recall your earliest pranks? 

@ AH: I used to do pranks for fun when I was little—like 
Halloween which we celebrated for a week in my neighbor- 
hood; after that there was nothing left to burn down! I've 
been this way since the terrible two's. It’s a game— 
revolution is a game that’s just more fun—bringing down 
the utility companies and Pentagons and soft-soapers every- 
where ... When I went to France ten years ago— 

AJ: When you were on the run? 

MAH: When I was out of town [laughs] for seven years. I 
met philosophers in France, because you get to travel a lot 
when you're a fugitive, and they said, “You came up with the 
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idea that revolution could be fun. No one in history had 
thought of that, and only an American could have been so 
goddamned silly.” And I knew exactly what they were talking 
about, because you have to render unto Caesar’s Palace that 
which is Caesar’s Palace in order to make your points in this 
country. 

When I go for the emperor I try to pull his pants down. I 
don’t have to kill a guy, because once I do that he’s gone. In 
high school I was in a fraternity that did evil pranks like 
hazing— 
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Pranks are symbolic warfare. It may 
look like we’re circling the Pentagon, 
crazy hippies stoned out of our heads, 
levitating it; but if you take a picture of 
that and show it to the world out 
there—to Africa, to Asia, to Latin 


America—they’ll say, ‘Damn! The 
Empire is vulnerable!’ Out of the whole 
anti-war movement that was probably 
the great inspiration for the Vietnamese 
when they saw that day, because they 

knew what the Pentagon meant. 


AJ: —Acts of pure hostility and humiliation? 
AH: Right, so I quit and I’ve hated fraternities ever since. 
I could see there were good pranks and evil pranks. 

Then, when I was in college, there was a period of neutral 
pranks. Like one guy disassembled a car and then reas- 
sembled it on the roof of the dormitory. One day we went to 
a junkyard and bought a bench that looked just like a park 
bench; we had a bill of sale and everything. That night, 
around midnight, a couple of guys started walking around 
town with this bench. Some cops grabbed them and took 
them in, and they said, “We've got a bill of sale.” So the guy 
at the desk released them. Then they were picked up by 
another cop, brought in and then released. Only about 
twenty cop cars were working the town, so they broadcasted 
to all of them on the radio: “If you see two guys walking with 
a bench, just forget about it; don’t bother picking them up.” 
These two guys called the dorm, and then about twenty of us 
went all around town picking up all the park benches . .. 

In the sixties there’s a whole history of pranks that 
worked into a philosophy that I call “gorilla warfare’— 
monkey warfare. Like, throwing out a shower of dollar bills 
at the Stock Exchange could be as deadly as showering it 
with bullets—maybe not as deadly, but for a liberal arts 
major it’s a step in the right direction! 

AJ: How'd you do this? 

AH: We had $200 in dollar bills—enough to look like a 
lot of money—and we went and threw them down from the 
gallery of the Stock Exchange. Trading stopped for about six 
minutes; the tickertape stopped—it was great! 

WAJ: What happened when you threw this money down— 
did stockbrokers all start diving for it? 

WAH: Sure—what would you do? After that they built a 
bulletproof shield in front of the gallery, because they got the 
message—the next guy wouldn't be throwing money, he'd be 
taking it. 

AJ: Did you have media cover this? 
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AH: No one took a picture of the actual event. At that 
time we didn’t quite have the concept of media events down. 
Somebody must have noticed the twenty hippies standing in 
line waiting to get into the Stock Exchange—a real contrast 
to the regular clientele; that contrast in itself was news- 
worthy enough. In New York you can get the press faster 
than you can get the cops, so there were a lot of press outside 
in the street, but they wouldn’t let them in. 

Mythology grows out of closure. So by the time the story 
was released, it was me doing handstands on the Judge's desk 
in court—the whole concept of the court as circus. To do this 
kind of stuff you have to push things to the limit—so [points 
to nose] the nose you're looking at has been broken six 
different times. I've been in jail a lot, and [points to skull] 
this is not chromosome damage from /drugs—you get 
bounced around a lot if the street is your theater ... quite 
different from the safety of professional theater. There is 
this little edge of chaos and potential violence, I suppose. 

Recently I’ve worked a lot on environmental issues; I’ve 
founded about half a dozen groups around ‘the Great Lakes 
area in the East, fighting issues like acid rain, nuclear waste 
transport, against utility companies, toxic dumpers, etc. 
When I was underground I started this group called “Save 
The River” upstate where I was living as a fugitive. The 
Army Corps of Engineers came and wanted to break up all 
the ice and destroy all these communities’ islands—just 
smash it all up—bad, bad. So the people said, “What can we 
do?” You know me—I said, “This is a piece of cake compared 
to trying to get a country to change its war policy or win 
de-segregation!” 

These people were conservative, pasty-faced Republi- 
cans—suspicious of outsiders and people with beards. So in 
the beginning we tried to get a letter-writing campaign 
going to the Army Corps of Engineers in Buffalo, but no one 
would write a letter—I knew because I would call up Walter 
F__ of the Army Corps and he was real friendly, telling me 
that nobody had written—they were all out with their chain- 
saws cutting up wood for the winter. 

I'd recently seen The Texas Chainsaw Massacre—tevolu- 
tionary movie, so I got an idea. My friend dressed up as a 


In the sixties there’s a whole history of 
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Pink Panther in a plastic orlon-like material that was solid 
dayglo pink, wearing white patent-leather pumps with a big 
blonde beehive hairdo, rhinestone glasses, etc, went in as the 
secretary of our opponents and took an ad out in the local 
paper that said “FREE ARMY SURPLUS CHAINSAWS— 
Pay postage only.” (Nothing is free in the eighties.) “Call or 
write Walter F , Army Corp of Engineers, Buffalo, 
New York” and gave the phone number. 

The next day I got a phone call: “Larry, what the hell is 
going on up there?” “What do you mean, Walt?” “I got 
eighty fucking calls—everybody wanting free chainsaws— 
are you folks doing this?” “Oh, no, Mr F ; we're reason- 
able, responsible people.” It was front-page news: “BUF- 


FALO CHAINSAW HOAX.” The farmers all understood 
who was doing this, and they were moved to laughter instead 
of tears, and the laughter got them thinking, and then they 
all started letter-writing ... 

At the last minute I got involved in a battle at the Dela- 
ware River taking on the Philadelphia Electric Company 
who wanted to dig up the river, put in a pumping station 
and take the water out to a nuclear power plant 25 miles 
away. The people had given up; bulldozers were coming in a 
couple of weeks and the ground-breaking ceremonies were 
five days away. People had done a lot of door-to-door can- 
vassing, ads; they'd gotten 76,000 signatures from people 
saying “Dump the Pump!” etc. This was in ’82—really hard 
times in Pennsylvania. 

We couldn't stop it, but we could have some fun with it. I 
found out they were going to use a silver shovel for ground- 
breaking in five days. This was 25 miles outside of Philadel- 
phia. I went to Philadelphia, got on a black rhythm ’n blues 
station and said, “Silver Shovel! You could do a lot with a 
Silver Shovel! Delaware Unlimited has offered a $1000 
reward for the Capture of the Silver Shovel!” We made pos- 
ters with a silver shovel on it saying “$1000 REWARD,” 
with directions out of town, etc. All the little town newspap- 
ers up in Bucks County thought, “Guess Who’s Comin’ To 
Dinner?” and they put away that silver shovel fast! 

AJ: Tell us a prank you haven't done yet. 

MAH: People along the St. Lawrence River were concerned 
by how the feeding habitats of the bald eagle were being de- 
stroyed. At an environmentalist meeting an Army General 
stood up and said to us, “Well, let the eagle fly back to 
Canada!” The people were aghast: “But the eagle is Ameri- 
can! It’s an endangered species!” So—even though I never 
did this—I thought about creating an endangered species: 
the red heron. But how do you create an endangered species? 

First you would have somebody in a tiny weekly paper 
(where you have a friendly ally or columnist) report, “Mrs 
Jones over in Red Neck believes she saw a heron that was 
reddish in color.” In other words you start raising the ques- 
tion slowly as to whether there were red herons around the 
area. Then there's always some academic whose sportcoat 
doesn’t fit him who will pontificate on its history. Once you 
put this into gear, things start coming out all over confirm- 
ing that “Yes, back in the 1880s there were people talking 
about red herons. In fact, there was a poem written at the 
time: ‘O Red Glow Ye Heron, Circle the Dewy Banks of 
Devonshire.” You've got the poems, you've got the history, 
you've got more and more sightings, and then you use the 
$1000 you've saved up and offer a $1000 reward for the first 
photo of the red heron. You're going to see a lot of people 
seeing red herons, and you're going to see a lot of funny 
photos! Like the Loch Ness monster—you know they 
invented that to increase the value of the real estate in Scot- 
land! But I’m doing it to save the river—kind of a more 
revolutionary use of a prank. 

Pranks are symbolic warfare. Daniel Ortega of the Sanda- 
nistas did a lot of pranks. 

BA): Tell us some— 

WAH: Those are Company secrets. 

AJ: Ob. Well, let’s go back to some of your older Yippie 
pranks— 

WAH: Pranks work best when people don’t know if you're 
serious or not. At the end of my autobiography, Soon To Be 
A Major Motion Picture (remember, I’m writing this under- 
ground when I was facing life imprisonment), I say, “Well, 
maybe we were wrong—maybe we were spoiled brats who 
just used marijuana to get virgins into bed. Spoiled brats 
started the sixties. We got our money for dope from Cuba,” 
and on and on. Sure enough, when reviewing the book, 
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newspapers all over the country pulled two or three lines out 
of it to give the impression I was filled with remorse and 
regret. Of course they all missed the point—but if they can’t 
take a joke, fuck ’em! It’s an art form. 

Once on Valentine’s Day we sent out 3000 joints of mari- 
juana to people picked randomly out of the phonebook, and 
this was when pot was a little scarier than it was today— 
when you could get five years for just holding. It started out: 
“Hi! Happy Valentine’s Day! In case you ever wondered 
what pot was like, here it is—go try it!” It went on with 
directions how to smoke, etc, and ended with, “Oh, by the 
way, just holding this joint qualifies you for five years in 
prison in this state.” (Not as bad as some states which give 
forty years.) 

All hell broke loose. A guy on TV was holding one up 
when the cops broke in and arrested him—this was /ive/ 
There was a story in New Jersey that they had taken him 
away to jail. They set up a special crack squad to track all 
these joints down, even though about 15,000 people in New 
York knew who had done it... 

AJ: Did you ever pour LSD into a water supply? 

WAH: Who said I did that? Nobody knows for sure! There 
was a point when we announced to the press that if they 
fucked with us, we were going to put LSD in the drinking 
water. I can guarantee that if you are Deputy Mayor in the 
town, and we've got some negotiations to do, which means 
that me and my people want a little more power in terms of 
how things are divided up (like we don’t want them to dig 
up the land or poison the water), when we negotiate, they 
will not be able to tell if I’m serious, kidding, in it for the 
money, or a stoned fucking raving lunatic. 

So at that point if I say, “We're going to put LSD in the 
drinking water,’ then they start blinking like crazy because 
they know they've got the guns, but you might be crazy, and 
you've got the acid, and how much do you need—maybe a 
cupful will do it? They had 6,000 National Guard guarding 
the reservoirs—pictures in papers and on TV. A couple of 
days go by and they’re beating the shit out of people and 
we re negotiating with the Deputy Mayor behind the scenes 
and I said, “Why can’t we work this out? To show my good 
faith, I'll tell you that you can take all your soldiers away, 
because it’s chemically impossible to put LSD in the water 
supply—LSD simply doesn’t dissolve that readily.” He said, 
“I know it can't happen, but we can’t take any chances any- 
way.” The myth had gone beyond reality. Their scientists 
were telling them we couldn't do it... but maybe I was lying 
and we had better scientists! So that’s how powerful magic 
is—it goes beyond reality—or realty, as we call it in New 
York! 

AJ: Did you have legal problems with Steal This Book? 
@ AH: No publisher would print it so I published it myself 
in pirate editions. I published it, got somebody to distribute 
it, it got out there and was banned in different places— 
stores wouldn’t carry it; newspapers wouldn't take ads; Can- 
ada and England banned it— 

AJ: They did? 

MAH: They're democracies—what do you expect? 
Obviously you can work more creatively at the edges here 
than you can in, say, South Korea or Albania, but not every- 
thing is allowed! 

HAJ: Have you ever considered writing a sequel to Steal 
This Book? 

WAH: I did—it was 500 pages long. I submitted it to a 
publisher who went bankrupt and lost it—the only copy. I 
was totally heartbroken because it was the definitive work on 
counterfeiting, jewel smuggling—you, name it. It’s what 
people think Steal This Book is. Steal This Book, by the way, 
sold two million copies; the Mafia printed that many. 


It’s a timeless idea: a book on how to live as an outlaw... 
live for free, cause a lot of trouble and chaos. For anyone 
who's willing to take the chance, it’s good. 

MAJ: Tell us about the Chicago Seven trial. Wasn't that like 
theater? 

AH: Courts are very easy to parody, but judges don’t like 
you fucking around. I mean, you can get away with a lot of 
shit in church that you can’t get away with in court, because 
that’s a really sacred institution where “justice” is decided. 

From my point of view in all of my pranks the trick is: I’m 
not trying to destroy an individual human being, especially 
one who’s weaker—who has less power. I wouldn’t use this 
kind of magic all over the place; it has to be restricted. In 
order for it to work you can’t switch the tables and make the 
other side look like the victim; the other side has to always 
be seen as the bully. That’s why we didn’t make a lot of fun 
of George Wallace after someone took a pot shot at him; 
once he was in a wheelchair he was off-limits. I know too 
much about comedy—if a big policeman slips on a banana, 
we're gonna laugh; if it’s a little kid or a pregnant woman, 
we won't. 

Judge Julius Hoffman was old and tiny—you had to wait 
till he bit you before you bit back even better. Originally 
there were eight of us, but we became known as the “Chi- 
cago Seven” because the eighth guy was black and chained 
and gagged, so the press couldn’t see him. He got himself 
chained and gagged as a prank. 

Pranks are symbolic warfare. It may look like we're cir- 
cling the Pentagon, crazy hippies stoned out of our heads, 
levitating it; we're noisemakers and all; but if you take a 
picture of that and show it to the world out there—to Africa, 
to Asia, to Latin America—they’'ll say, “Damn! The Empire 
is vulnerable! They're attacking the most famous seat of 
military power in the world—thousands of them. It’s the 
storming of the Bastille. We can take on the industrial 
world.” Out of the whole anti-war movement that was prob- 
ably the great inspiration for the Vietnamese when they saw 
that day, because they knew what the Pentagon meant . 
HAJ: Do you have any other ideas you haven't done yet? 
HAH: Sometimes you'll say the idea, but in our society if 
you read about it or see it in print, it’s as if it's been done... 
and if it’s been done, why do it? If you have any idea that’s 
good, don’t propagate it until you can really do it. 


Abbie Hoffman on his rooftop, winter 1986. 
Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


HVALE: Weren't you the one who persuaded cult leader Mel 
Lyman into declaring himself a World Saviour? That’s sort of 


a prank. 


MN BRUCE CONNER: Oh, to be God? I didn’t persuade 
him, really. Around 1963 he was insinuating himself into 
Timothy Leary and Richard Alpert’s and the rest of our 
pseudo-communal society in Newton, Massachusetts. All I 
told him one day (in the midst of a psychedelic experience) 
was: “It’s no problem reaching God—if somebody says, 
‘Ohmigod,’ you say, ‘Yes?’” So he just started saying “Yes” 
from that point on, as far as I can tell. I would suggest his 
book, Autobiography of a World Saviour, as an essay on a 


prank. 


Let me suggest something else as a subject for a prank. 
Around 1961 I had inquiries for my biography from Who’s 
Who in America and Who’s Who in American Art. So I was 
listed in both of them, but the biographies were different. 

It seemed to me that a person should be able to control his 
own autobiography. Secondly, this was an experiment in how 
far you could push things—whether anybody would ever 
notice, because in all of these reference books anybody's 
biography can be whatever they want it to be—they ask the 
person themselves what their biography is. That’s true for 
Who’s Who, Who’s Who in American Art, and all the rest of 
them. So I decided, “Well, the one in Who’s Who will be 
close to what it really is, and in Who’s Who in American Art 
I will turn it into a work of art.” 

So ... I was born in India, attended certain exotic schools 
around the world and exhibited in museums and galleries 
that were not listed in any other biography for me, and then 
what happens is, once you get in one of these books, you 
start getting letters like, “Congratulations! You're selected to 
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In 1957, Bruce Conner moved from Kansas to San Francisco just in time for the Beat 
Generation art/ poetry scene, where he became a well-known artist and filmmaker in the 
company of notables such as Dennis Hopper, Michael McClure and others. Subsequently he 
lived through the Hippie and Punk undergrounds as an active participant, all the while 
creating a huge body of work ranging from sculptures, collages, photograms, etchings and 
assemblages to films and photographs. Some of the best documentary photos taken of the 
early punk rock scene in S.F. are his. He also ran for Mayor of San Francisco—a prank as he 
saw it. 

Conner’s pioneering 1958 montage film, A Movie, amazed viewers when it was first 
shown. Using only found footage, he juxtaposed cowboys and Indians with tanks; catas- 
trophes (including a spectacular bridge failure) with feats of daring—some laughs, how- 
ever, being caused by death or serious accident. He also made a film on the JFK assassina- 
tion titled Report, which angered most reviewers. All of his films are eccentric and 
humorous in some way; that could be said of almost all of his art. 

Bruce Conner was interviewed by V. Vale. 


Photograph of Bruce Conner, 1963. 


be one of the biographies in Who’s Who West of the Missis- 
sippi” (or Who’s Who in Northern California, etc). They get 
you to put your biography in, then they sell you the damn 
book for $35 or $40—that’s their whole industry! Because 
the libraries only buy the major Who’s Who’s .. . It’s just like 
a Vanity Press. Somebody told me they visited an Admiral 
once and in his library he had something like sixty of these 
different Who’s Who’s—they’d all asked him for his bio- 
graphy, and he'd bought every one of them! 
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It seemed to me that a person should be 
able to control his own autobiography. 
Secondly, this was an experiment in how 
far you could push things— whether 
anybody would ever notice. 


So I started getting all this junk in the mail. Plus, every 
year I got a letter saying, “Please update your biography. 
Review this material, and tell us [whatever].” I did it once, 
but the next time it came I was fed up and just didn’t reply. 
The following year they sent me another, so I sent it back 
marked “Deceased.” 

After about three years of this, Who’s Who in American 
Art just dropped me entirely and never put me back in. 
(They probably had their feelings hurt—if I died on them 
once they weren't going to let me do it again.) 

The other one was Who’s Who, and then they sent me a 
form for Who Was Who. I filled out this form, and was listed 
as “deceased” (and despite what everyone says, it doesn’t 
help your sales to be a “dead” artist!). Then, several years 
ago, my Mame was recommended again and I sent the 
information in—I think it’s because I was considered a 
filmmaker. So now I'm listed as a living filmmaker in Who’s 
Who, but in Who Was Who I'm a dead artist! 

That deception might be considered a prank. These books 
are sold as reference works, but mainly they're a reference 
about what people want other people to think about them. 
So they edit it and determine what it is people truly should 
think about them! 

Another thing I did was: I made a movie that I intended to 
ruin my reputation as a filmmaker. I’d made two movies: A 
Movie and Cosmic Ray, then I got a Ford Foundation grant. I 
became famous as a filmmaker instead of an artist. I'd just 
had a ten-year retrospective of my collage and assemblage 
work, and when the show was reviewed the reviewer wrote 
about my movies and my show, and people came in wanting 
to see the movies—they were uninterested in the collages. 
Instead of being an artist who happened to have made a 
couple of short movies, I became a filmmaker who dabbled 
in the arts, and | didn’t like that. So I decided to ruin my 
reputation as a filmmaker. 

I made a movie called Leader, and the image was nothing 
but numbered leader counting down 10 to 3 over and over 
again, a circle with a cross inside it. The soundtrack was 
made of selected phrases from a TY drama about Americans 
captured by Nazis in concentration camps, repeating over 
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and over. The film was really a dialogue between myself and 
the audience. The Nazi would say [German accent], “You are 
embarrassed; you've been captured, haven't you?” The Amer- 
ican would say, “We gotta get out of here!” It was all long and 
involved, and the soundtrack was partially indecipherable. I 
thought some people would take it very seriously and want to 
find out what was going on, and others would hate and 
despise it. I wanted to show it at the end of some film 
program so that everyone would walk out before it was over. 
Then they would say, “Well, he used to make some good 
movies, but then he got this Ford Foundation grant and it 
really ruined him. This is absolute trash.” But this backfired, 
because it was showed at the beginning of a program... and 
then it became a riot in Boston—a celebrated cause. When 
they showed it in New York it was on its way toward becom- 
ing one of those “legendary films” until I bought it back... 
MV: How long was the movie? 

MBC: About 35 minutes. The same leader repeated again 
and again so that people would get the idea. 

MV: Tell me about the riot in Boston. Was that the 
premiere? 

MBC: Yes. There was a program at the Hyman Swetzoff 
Gallery in Boston of “underground” films. The famous 
“dirty” underground film that all the “aesthetes” of Boston 
were anxious to see was Jack Smith’s Flaming Creatures which 
had recently created a pornography/legality situation in 
New York City. The prospect of seeing real art and a/so 
getting your rocks off, plus the added spice of possibly being 
raided by the police, was very attractive to the people who 
came to this unannounced program. So I decided this was 
the best situation for showing Leader, and to ruin my reputa- 
tion as a filmmaker. 


Actual footage from the film Leader. 


I showed the programmer the film and told him I wanted 
to show it at the end, but he decided to show it at the 
beginning of the program. Rather than the audience walking 
out of the film, they first of all became bored . . . disgruntled 

. making loud comments to each other and then loud 
comments to the people who were running the program . 

Then a man pulled the power plug for the projector and 
turned on the lights. We plugged it back in, started the film 
again, and people got louder and more and more angry 
about it all. The plug was pulled a second time; the lights 
went on and a burly young man was standing in front of the 
plug with his arms crossed and his legs braced. He said, 
“There is a question of power source here!” At this point 
people were standing up making speeches and giving elabo- 
rate improvisations on the family background of the film- 
maker. This went on for about ten minutes, at which time 
we announced that the film would be shown to its conclusion 
before any of the other films would be shown. As long as 
they wanted to perform for us they were welcome to do so, 
but it might be very Jate in the evening before they got to see 
their dirty movie . 


A Movie, 1958. 
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The audience unhappily agreed to this and the film 
started again. One man who was very angry and outraged 
walked out, got into his car in front of the gallery and 
honked his horn for ten to fifteen minutes. After another 
five minutes somebody walked up and took the movie screen 
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Every year I got a letter saying, ‘Please 
update your biography.” | did it once, 
but the next time it came | was fed up 
and just didn’t reply. The following 
year they sent me another, so I sent it 
back marked ‘‘Deceased.”’ After about 


three years of this, Who’s Who in 
American Art just dropped me entirely. 
(They probably had their feelings hurt— 
if | died on them once they weren't 
going to let me do it again.) 


away, so the picture was now being projected into the back 
room of the gallery, on top of the desk and walls and furni- 
ture. After the 35 minutes of the movie were completed, 
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everyone was happy to sit there and watch Jack Smith’s film. 
They all hated me for it. 

People in New York heard about this new, celebrated 
“avant-garde scandal” in Boston. The New York Cinema- 
theque played the film and had similar reactions from their 
audience: speeches being made, people unfurling their 
umbrellas in front of the projector—things like that. 

So I decided it was wot going to ruin my reputation as a 
filmmaker; that it was going to be a celebrated event, 
immortalized (sooner or later) in the literature of under- 
ground film. At which time I decided that rather than rent it, 
I wanted to sell it... a few feet at a time. My instructions to 
the New York Filmmakers Co-op was: “No more than five 
feet to a single person!” However, Jonas Mekas made an 
offer to buy the whole thing, and the check was practically in 
the mail when I decided that I'd get the film back. 

Subsequently the film caused a small provocation at a panel 
discussion on “funk art” at the Univ. of Calif. Berkeley Art 
Museum. This panel discussion, with Ben Van Meter, Bob 
Nelson, and Sheldon Renan (who was trying to moderate a 
program on what he considered to be “funk films”) turned 
into a real shambles. I started unrolling the film off a spool 
into the audience, and within a minute it was stretched all 
over the place—people were wrapping it around their heads, 
rolling around the aisles in it, etc. 

BV: So the film doesn’t exist anymore? 

MBC: The last part fell on the floor, and I think 400 feet of 
it was still on the core. An over-large woman quickly ran up 
and stuffed it into her over-large purse. Nobody knew exact- 
ly what the content of this film was, but if she ever projected 
it, I'm sure she was very pleased with what she had... 
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Since the early seventies, Monte Cazazza has been an underground legend among avant- 
garde performance art circles (see the Industrial Culture Handbook for background). He’s 
still producing records and working diligently in private. A recent collaborative 100- 
minute video project (with Los Angeles filmmaker Matthew Causey) is a crowning 
achievement: True Gore, which makes Faces of Death seem trivial (and trivializing) by 


comparison. As of this date True Gore has yet to find commercial backing and distribution. 


Tosca in North Beach. 


In San Francisco, Monte Cazazza was interviewed by V. Vale and Andrea Juno at the 


HM ANDREA JUNO: Tell us about the sound experiments 
you did in London with Genesis P-Orridge. 

Mi MONTE CAZAZZA: In the studio at 10 Martello Street 
we experimented with ultra-low frequency sounds that can 
make people sick. If we kept the sound going for a long time 
it would start everything vibrating, including molecules in 
the air. You could actually increase or decrease the tempera- 
ture of the room: if the molecules were vibrating faster, the 
room would heat up, and vice versa. 

AJ: What did that do to your body? 

MMC: You felt bad. If low frequency sounds get to a certain 
level, the molecules in your organs start rubbing together, 
and your cell walls could eventually break down and turn to 
mush. At lesser levels you'd lose control of your bowels. But 
to do this right requires a really expensive set-up. And it’s 
indiscriminate, so if you tried it in a concert situation it 
would affect you as much as the audience. 

The movie Thief used a low-frequency heartbeat sound 
that speeded up whenever the character was stealing some- 
thing and getting more and more nervous—just as in real 
life. In theaters with a good sound system it was pretty 
effective; over the TV set it didn’t work. In movies, sound 
can make a big difference in the film's impact. 

People don’t realize how much sound physiologically 

affects them—it can make people sick, and it does in their 
jobs. It’s dangerous to work in a really noisy environment. 
Of course, some frequencies bother you more than others. 
MIVALE: Didn't you take the experiment out of the studio 
into real life? 
MMC: Yes: There was a large vacant lot in the back of 
Genesis’s house. One day these people in a caravan showed 
up, tore down the fence and just started living there, making 
a lot of noise and abusing the neighborhood. 

So what we did was: we got these high-frequency speakers 
and mounted them in his backyard. Every time we left the 
house, especially at night, we would turn on this sound-wave 
generator which produced high-frequency sounds almost 
(but not quite) above the range of/human hearing—very 
close to being imperceptible. THe sounds were super- 
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annoying—they made you really nervous so you wouldn't 
want to be there. And you couldn't figure out (especially at 
night) where the sound was coming from, because it would 
float all over the neighborhood. You could wear earplugs and 
it wouldn’t bother you as much, but even then—we only 
turned it on when we would /eave. 

We did this day in, day out for almost a week. One day we 
went out of town and left it on for twenty-four hours 
straight. When we came back, the caravan had moved. 

MV: Did you get the theory and idea for this from Bur- 
roughs’ book The Job? 

MMC: From that, and a book titled Sound: Its Uses and 
Abuses in Today’s Technology which discusses infrasound 
and ultra-high frequencies. Infrasound can be used to make 
people really sick, but it requires a much more complicated 
and expensive set-up. During some concerts Throbbing 
Gristle used some really big bass bin speakers, and if the 
acoustics were right they could get the whole room to act as 
one big speaker. 
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A prank can be a multi-functional 
tool like a hammer—you can hit 
somebody over the head with it, or 


pound nails with it. Pranks are 

techniques to change life with; 

they’re based on principles that 
are not widely known or recognized. 


But to actually fine-tune these experiments to the point of 
controlled and concentrated effectiveness, we needed a lot 
more resources than were available to us. What we did was 
more intuitive—hit or miss; what’s needed is a thorough, 
scientific study involving a lot of people over an extended 
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Monte Cazazza and friend photographed by Bobby Neel Adams. 


period of time . 

Of course, if you have neighbors you want to get rid of 
who are real prudes, you can make a fake sex-tape and play it 
repeatedly at 3 or 4 in the morning, ruining their sleep for a 
period of time—they might move! At the least you'd raise 
their level of anxiety to such a horrible point they'd consider 
moving . 

I once lived in this studio in Oakland where we had a 
sound-effects record of a car crash—screeching tires, etc. We 
had this big sound system, and late at night we'd put these 
huge speakers near the window and then put this record on, 
blasting it out. The lights in the neighborhood would go on, 
and people would run outside looking for this car wreck that 
had never occurred. That was kind of like doing sleight-of- 
hand—you should interview a magician about sleight-of- 
hand, because the whole thing behind stage music is mésdi- 
rection. In fact, what all pranks rely on is misdirection. Just 
as when Jeffrey Vallance sent all those letters out asking 
heads of state for neckties, he was serious on one level, but 
not on the level that they thought he was serious on. Misdi- 
rection: making something that isn't seem to be what it ss. 

When Genesis and Cosey did their Prostitution show [a 
performance/exhibition on sexual taboos involving bodily 
fluids, nudity, live sex and used tampons] at the ICA (Insti- 
tute of Contemporary Arts in London], they were making a 
criticism as well as a prank. And it got blown up to a gigantic 
proportion. The fact that it was in a major gallery and was 
funded by the government caused a big stir. In a smaller 
gallery it wouldn’t have caused as much trouble. But in a way 
it was really the newspapers who, by blowing it up out of 
proportion, were pulling a prank, because they created a 
false furor which sold thousands of newspapers. The British 
press really works like that—they foist pranks on people all 
the time, in order to sell papers. 

There's a whole history of the British press working 
hand-in-hand with the police. A long time ago, at the exact 
moment when the Rolling Stones were arrested for drugs, 
reporters from all the major papers just happened to be 
there! Just as members of the press were there when Boy 
George was arrested. By coincidence?! Of course not. The 
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British press—in fact, the press in general—regularly pulls 
pranks on its readers in the form of creating and fabricating 
sensational stories to sell more papers or magazines. 
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We had a sound-effects record of a car 
crash—screeching tires, etc. Late at 
night we'd put these huge speakers near 
the window and then put this record on, 


blasting it out. The lights in the 
neighborhood would go on, and people 
would run outside looking for this car 

wreck that had never occurred. 


WV: There's a sensational story that circulated about you. I 
heard that one night in Oakland you were walking home 
carrying a big butcher knife in a brown paper bag. Two men 
started following you, and even though you crossed the street 
several times and did other obvious diversions they continued 
to follow. Then you reached a dark corner, turned and imme- 
diately took off running, whereupon they started running, 
too. At the next intersection you hid behind a bush and when 
the faster of the two came running around the corner he 
impaled himself on your knife, which you held out with both 
arms extended. When the second guy ran up, he saw the first 
guy lying there with blood gushing out of him, said, “Oh 
shit!” and took off running. Is that true? 

MMC: Of course I can’t confirm a story like that. But there’s 
an excellent book called Below the Belt (a lot of women 
should read it) which contains that idea, plus a lot more 
nefarious surprises you can pull on people. Of course, it’s 
best to not get in that situation at all. Like: if you had a car, 
you wouldn't have to be walking . 

AJ: Did you do any other pranks in Oakland? 
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Monte Cazazza reflecting on death in the Paris catacombs. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


MMC: Well, I used to make fake mannequins and leave 
them all over. I'd dress them up like bag ladies or winos, and 
put cheap tape recorders inside them playing 6-second end- 
less loop cassettes of people muttering to themselves, etc. 
Late at night people would think they were real, and some- 
times go up to them and try to mug them or something, 
while I watched across the street, laughing. 

I also used to throw these large dolls into dumpsters with 
a tape recorder playing an endless loop cassette of a baby 
crying. People would think there was a baby at the bottom, 
and jump in and toss out all this garbage trying to find it! 

It wasn’t exactly a prank, but in 1979 when Skylab was going 
to crash, Genesis and J dug a huge pit so it would look like it 
crashed in my back yard. The hole took up the entire yard. 
At that point, the old couple who were my upstairs neigh- 
bors were convinced I was totally insane. We had a 
barbeque—people brought hundreds of pounds of charcoal 
briquettes so it was all glowing. The police showed up, 
looked (like, “What is this guy doing? Is this a new form of 
landscaping?”), couldn’t believe it, and just left. It took me 
and Gen about three days to dig that—we worked all day 
long. It’s amazing what you'll do when you're bored. 

WV: Can you think of any job-related pranks? 

MMC: You can always have fun at any job. Secretaries can 
cause all kinds of turmoil; anyone who works anywhere can 
cause all kinds of mischief. You can take anybody's mail and 
reroute it to Antarctica; you can put the wrong paper in the 
wrong envelope; you can change a Yes to a No or a No toa 
Yes—people who work in computers do that all the time. 
Even computers do it themselves! And you can program a 
computer to dial a number over and over if you want to tie 
up somebody’s line—I think somebody did that to Falwell. 
You should talk to some hacker. 


Even though no two pranks are alike, I think there might 
be a formula you can find, like a law of nature, underlying 
most pranks. Have you interviewed any businessmen? Busi- 
nessmen pull pranks every day—they’re always wheedling 
money out of banks and other businessmen on various pre- 
texts, pretending they have what they don't have— 
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dolls into dumpsters with a tape 
recorder playing an endless loop 


cassette of a baby crying. People would 
think there was a baby at the bottom, 
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outmaneuvering their competitors and suppliers in a thou- 
sand different ways. Other people could use these techniques 
for their own financial benefit. 

A prank can be a multi-functional tool like a hammer— 
you can hit somebody over the head with it, or pound nails 
with it. Pranks are techniques to change life with; they're 
based on principles that are not widely known or recognized. 
People can learn and apply these techniques—not to steal 
money from other people, but to set up situations for them- 
selves enabling them to do more of what they want to do. 
The point is to discover and get familiar with the principles 
that apply ... 
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The name of Timothy Francis Leary is indissolubly linked with LSD and the sixties, even 
though today he has a career as a successful stand-up improvisatory comedian, in addition 
to promoting interactive computer games of his own invention to expand consciousness in 
a drug-free way. All along he’s been a media-aware prankster. 

Since he discovered LSD around the age of forty and turned his back on a Harvard 
professorship, Leary has always championed systematic self-development and evolution of 
understanding as the great goals. Philosophy is his preoccupation, with concepts like 
mutation, DNA, growth, migration, exploration and change continually emphasized in 
accessible language: “You're either a badly paid extra in someone else’s black-and-white 
movie, or . . . you're into the driver's seat of your own brain.” 

“| don’t hate the sixties; | love the sixties. It was the greatest decade in human history. 
But people who are trapped in the sixties are like dinosaurs. We wouldn’t be here without 
them, but they’re really outmoded.” Leary is consistently dialectical and flexible: “I beg 
you, | appeal to you: Do not believe anything | say. | do not believe in belief. The truth is 
never clear.” He can also flash black humor: “If you talk to a mortician, he'll tell you 
everyone he sees is dead. If you talk to a psychiatrist in a mental hospital, he'll tell you 
everyone he sees is in a panic, confused and psychotic . . . What I’m telling people is not 
necessarily to take drugs but to turn on, to discipline themselves and to build their lives 
around a spiritual rather than an external, material goal . . . You have to work for this.” 


M TIMOTHY LEARY: There is this very diabolical, dan- 
gerously revelatory social game: you ask someone at a party 
what are their ten favorite movies of all time, or which 
movies they would take on a spaceship if they were going 
to be gone for several thousand years. And the answers are 
so embarassing and revealing. Some people don’t know 
ten. And then someone will say, “Uhh, films by obscure 
Austrians and Hungarians’—you know, artistes. 

HM ANDREA JUNO: What would you say your ten were? 
MTL: Well, five by Kubrick, and then I'd certainly put 
Blue Velvet up there. 

AJ: That was a masterpiece... Now we're doing a book 
on pranks, but not just run-of-the-mill college pranks. 
We're interested in pranks as they reveal linguistic and 
behavioral insights— 

MTL: —Performance art, in a way... 

HAJ: In a way. We interviewed Paul Krassner and Abbie 
Hoffman because their activities stand outlined against a 
whole social and historical milieu of spontaneous prank- 
sterish comments on politics and society. Just as in a sense 
the whole history of LSD was a prank. You helped shape a 
key period of history. 

MTL: | like the idea of “prank” in the sense of play. What 
does a prank do? It’s spontaneous, a little shocking, a little 
mischievous, a little jab in the ribs or a push towards some- 
thing different. In a general sense I think the entire con- 
sciousness movement was dedicated to a playful rather 
than a serious approach, and certainly levity rather than 


Timothy Leary was interviewed at his Los Angeles home earlier this year by Andrea Juno. 


gravity. Following great psychological teachers as Alan 
Watts, for example, who described everything as a play of 
energy or God playing hide-and-seek with herself, things 
like that. 

To me the essence of consciousness change is humor and 
gentle satire. It actually gets quite theological. 
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One of the problems with the sixties 
consciousness movement was: some 
people’s pranks are other people's hurt 


feelings. So there’s an aesthetic 
courtesy about pranks. 


Another one of my ten favorite movies is Monty 
Python’s The Meaning of Life. What is the meaning of 
life—is it all just a joke? So many theories of God have God 
as a very worried, compulsive, power-oriented person try- 
ing to keep everything in order. A theology just as plausi- 
ble to me is the notion of play and delight ... innovation. 
There’s something exploratory about pranks—shaking 
things up, which of course is the basic technique of 
evolution. 
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Timothy Leary at home with painting by Mary Woronov. 
Photo: Andrea Juno. 


HAJ: Can you recall the early days of LSD research at 
Harvard and Millbrook? 

MTL: When we were at Harvard we were fortunate 
enough to have a wonderful coach; we had 4 /ot of coaches 
there—people like Aldous Huxley and Alan Watts. There 
was a wonderful Englishman named Michael Hollingshead 
who had a very mischievous sense of humor, and his brain 
was so addled with mystical experiences that he saw every- 
thing as a prank. He was my assistant at one time; we were 
trying to test the ability of psychedelic drugs to change 
people's behavior. So we went to a prison, because that’s 
the obvious place where you can see people change: 
whether they go back and commit more crimes, or whether 
they stay out of prison. 

So we were taking LSD and similar drugs with maxi- 
mum security prisoners who were all volunteers, and we 
explained what we were doing. We weren’t doing anything 
to them; we were doing it with them. And we would take 
LSD with them, (some, not all of us) in the prison. The 
first time we did it, it seemed like the most scary, reckless, 
insane thing we could do: to be going out of our minds in a 
maximum security prison with the most dangerous, evil, 
homicidal people in the world! 

We got to a moment in one of the first sessions when we 
were all looking at each other. We psychologists were 
afraid of the prisoners because obviously they were dan- 
gerous maniacs, and they were afraid of us because we were 
crazy scientists. Suddenly we were Jooking at each other 
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and they said, “What's happening?” and I said, “Well, I’m 
afraid of you,” and they all laughed: ‘“Well, we're afraid of 
you,” so then we just broke up in laughter . 

For the next two years the entire prison experiment 
continued (which was very scientific; we had personality 
tests, controls, and the usual procedures), but basically 
everyone who was involved in it knew it was a big escape 
plot. We were trying to help them get out of prison—we 
would get them paroles, and in general help them get 
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We were taking LSD with maximum 
security prisoners ... We got toa 
moment when we were all looking at 


each other. We psychologists were 
afraid of the prisoners because 


obviously they were dangerous maniacs, 
and they were afraid of us because we 
were crazy scientists. Suddenly we were 
looking at each other and . . . we just 
broke up in laughter. 


themselves going in life. The whole thing was a big joke in 
the sense that it seemed so simple to rehabilitate prisoners 
and make it into a prank, rather than make it into a crime- 
and-punishment saga of grand opera criminality. That was 
an experiment which did in fact cut down the prisoners’ 
recidivism rate in Salem, Massachusetts about 75%. 

Another prank that we performed at Harvard was for 
the Divinity School. We worked with about thirty Divinity 
students. We had several professors from the Harvard Div- 
inity School, famous ministers and the Dean of the Boston 
University Chapel involved. It was on a Good Friday, and 
we gave half of the Divinity students psilocybin mush- 
rooms (the other half didn’t take them) to see if they 
indeed had mystical experiences. It developed into an 
incredibly wonderful, warm, funny mystical experience in 
which in the most lighthearted way we were helping peo- 
ple get beyond the confines of the church and the ritual. 

When we would come back to our homes after working 
in the prison we were exultant: What a prank! Here we 
were, taking these wild drugs inside a prison, while the 
wardens, and the Board of Corrections, and the Division of 
Criminal Justice were all cheering us on! Meanwhile we 
were all seeing the comedy of life and the foolishness of 
repetitious behavior and having a good chuckle. 

The same thing was true after the Divinity School proj- 
ect. It started out so solemn and so serious with the hymn 
singing and the Dean of the Chapel giving sermons, and it 
ended with a tremendously life-affirming sense of joyous 
laughter. We got back to my house and were drinking beer 
afterwards, feeling that we had tested ourselves, and tested 
human nature, and tested the extreme limits of the ner- 
vous system in a way that would seem almost unbelievable. 
We were taking “dangerous” drugs in a prison or giving 
“dangerous” drugs to Divinity Students with the top pro- 
fessors from Harvard, the Newton Seminary and Boston 
University—and it all turned out to be just wonderful! 
HAJ: How did they react afterwards? 

MTL: They laughed their heads off with joy. 
HAJ: And what about even later? Do you think these 


people made profound changes in their lives? 

MTL: Well, that’s something else. Having a revelatory 
experience or a deep mystical experience is one thing, and 
what you do about it depends upon an enormous number of 
factors. Everyone's lives were changed by these in one way 
or another, but as for their behavior—well, some would 
leave their wives, and some would get married. We had 
three ministers quit the ministry, for example, to go out 
and make an honest living! 

I think the philosophic prank, the intelligent prank, the 
life-affirming prank, is one that gives people a broader 
perspective or a new insight so that they're not taking 
themselves so solemnly, and realize that life is basically 
supposed to be joyous and merry. 

One of the problems with the sixties consciousness 
movement was: some people’s pranks are other people’s 
hurt feelings. So there’s an aesthetic courtesy about pranks. 
Forcing your sense of humor on somebody else, or disrupt- 
ing people in a way that makes them angry, I would say is 
not a productive prank. A productive prank is one in which 
you're not doing something to somebody, but there’s some 
invitation for it, and there’s some openness to it. 

HAJ: Your work with LSD opening up consciousness did 
make some people fearful, resulting in you being fired 
from Harvard. A lot of people stop opening up, because it’s 
scary to start evolving your consciousness. 

MTL: But I have always seen evolutionary steps, or psy- 
chedelic drugs, or tremendously life-changing everits as 
being basically funny, in the sense that you're laughing at 
yourself, the way you are and the way the world is, and 
you're empowering yourself to change. You're recognizing 
the basic fun of the life adventure. 

Looking back, you could say that everything we were 
doing over a period of ten years was basically a prank. Ken 
Kesey of course called his group the Merry Pranksters. 
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So we walked into the Waldorf-Astoria, 
ordered champagne and laughed our 
heads off at the implausibility of 
flying down to North Carolina, turning 


on ten or twelve very prominent and 
serious-minded academicians, leaving 
them in a wonderful kind of creative 
shambles, and then jumping on the 
plane and coming back! 


HAJ: Tell us about Millbrook. 
MTL: Millbrook was a very special moment in modern 
history, I think. We had 3,200 acres on an incredible estate 
where a mad Bavarian millionaire had built castles, draw- 
bridges, gatehouses and extraordinarily architected forests, 
shrines, hidden lakes and secret groves. It was almost like a 
Tolkien-ian situation where we were almost totally pro- 
tected, being in the middle of a 3,200-acre realm. It was 
very difficult for law enforcement, or anyone, to get to us. 
We were on our own property minding our own busi- 
ness, yet the whole adventure was so mind-boggling and 
scary to those people who wanted to see it that way. For 
about five years we used this wonderful geographical base 
station as a place to explore our human consciousness and 
the far antipodes of the human brain. 
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Basically, we'd keep changing the script. I've talked to 
many people who were there for a week or a month and 
they would say it was like this. But actually it would change 
each month. A teacher of Gurdjieff would come along and 
for many weeks just study and live out and try to imprint 
the ceremonies and the notions of that particular 
approach. The next week some crazy vegetarians would 
come and we'd all go on non-protein diets for awhile. 
There was an openness to change, and to experiment, and 
to innovate. Usually once a week there would be a psyche- 
delic experience; someone would guide it. That person 
could guide it: choosing the music, the rituals, the aesthet- 
ics, the schedule ... taking people basically on trips. 

There was a sense of adventure and a sense of excursion. 
There was always a sense of prankiness because we felt that 
what we were doing was the most innocent and the most 
idealistic—xltra-romantic in a way—based on books like 
Hesse’s Journey to the East and Mount Analogue by Rene 
Daumal: the classic stories of the epic adventures of the 
mind. 

So on the outside what we were doing might seem very 

dangerous to society and threatening to the police and so 
forth, but it was a very innocent sort of adventuring. 
HAJ: Can you recall any peak moments? 
MTL: [pauses] There were an endless number of peak 
moments—it’s hard to pick out ome (because there was 
such a rich texture of events flowing one into another) 
without caricaturing. 

Actually—V\l tell you a prank. There was a professor 
from one of the Ivy League schools who was a lifetime 
student of Persian mystical poetry; he had done a great 
deal of translating. He wrote us and then came up and 
visited. He said, “Obviously, most of the translations into 
English are wrong, e.g. that famous line from the Rubaiyat, 
‘a loaf of bread, a jug of wine and thou,’ because the Islamic 
people don’t drink wine’”—the original Persian signified 
hashish or some other psychedelic drug. But this word was 
not in the vocabulary of people like Edward Fitzgerald and 
other Oxford dons who were translating Persian poetry 
into some kind of Scoutmaster Upper High Anglican 
prose. Having dedicated his life to the study of this mysti- 
cal state yet never having experienced it, this professor was 
very solemnly eager to have us provide an “initiation” for 
him. 

So we set up an LSD experience for him in the enor- 
mous baronial “living room” of this castle we lived in, 
which boasted high arched ceilings and a fireplace that 
could hold twenty people. We transformed this room into 
the motif of a Persian paradise, bringing in mattresses that 
we covered with silken tapestries. On the walls we hung 
Sufi paintings and embroidered wall hangings, and scat- 
tered Persian artifacts about. The whole room was lit with 
Aladdin's lamps. The music playing was Persian music and 
Sufi chants, some of which he had provided. 

The professor was having the time of his life—his eyes 
were closed and he was chanting along, and so forth. Then 
three of the young women of the staff came dancing into 
the room wearing belly-dance costumes. They were carry- 
ing trays of fruit, fine wine and beautiful cutlery. It was the 
most elegant kind of presentation—not bawdy in any 
sense, it was just as though they had walked right out of 
the canvas of that famous Haroun al Raschid painting. I 
know that when I looked up, I couldn’t believe it either— 
but the poor professor from Princeton felt he had defi- 
nitely gone into Allah’s realm! 

Incidentally, apparently there are some sections in the 
Koran that describe heaven where Allah lives as being this 
kind of situation, so we were literally making heaven come 
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true! At first the professor was quite stunned, but he tran- 
sitioned smoothly into the program, and really enjoyed it. 

But do you think that was a prank? 

BA): Of course! 

MTL: Well ... this Michael Hollingshead had a typical 
prank. During the heightened suggestibility of an LSD 
experience, he would solemnly tell everyone that there was 
a mysterious cave or tunnel.under the castle where you 
could confront “the wisest person in the world.” 

He would have everyone holding burning candles. With 
dilated eyes and spinning heads, people would follow him 
down into the basement which was kind of old and dark. 
And then, with the torches burning, he'd lead you down 
into a tunnel where you'd have to start crawling under the 
foundation of the house, holding your candle. You'd crawl 
through various passageways, then suddenly come around 
a corner where the mischievous prankster Hollingshead 
had put a mirror! That was the ultimate confrontation with 
the wisest person in the world! Some people got freaked 
out by that, but... 

Most of the time at Millbrook, after sorting through all 
the Buddhist and Hindu philosophies (some of which can 
get pretty tedious, pretty solemn and pretty moralistic), we 
tended to end up with a Sufi approach in which there was 
that light touch, and a sense that if you take enlightenment 
too seriously, then you've pulled it down—it’s got to have a 
bounce or a joyous movement and a smile on it. So—it’s 
hard to pick out examples, but things like that happened 
all the time. 

AJ: Please tell more! 

MTL: Well, I'll give you another example of a prank. 
Richard Alpert was my partner at Harvard. He came from 
a wealthy New England family; his father was the presi- 
dent of the New York/New Haven/Hartford railroad. He 
originally had his own private plane. 

We would fly around the country in his plane basically 
dosing people. One morning we left New York and flew 
down to Duke University in North Carolina where Dr 
Joseph B. Rhine, the professor who is the world’s leading 
authority on extrasensory perception, had kept his para- 
psychology laboratory going for years. 

Rhine was a Harvard graduate. His main problem was: 
he was so intent on proving that it was scientific that it was 
impossible for anything telepathic to happen! He was 
using cards, and sorting, and using the rituals of highly 
experimental contrived psychology. But at least he was still 
gung ho. He'd been studying parapsychology for twenty 
years and nothing much had happened; he needed all the 
help he could get. 

I'd originally met Rhine a bit earlier when he came to 
Harvard and gave a lecture. It was the first time he’d been 
back in twenty years because he’d been kicked out for 
parapsychology, and at the lecture I introduced him. So 
there was a bond of affection between us, besides the fact 
that we were both Harvard graduates. 

So Richard and I flew down to Durham; we got a cab and 
went into the Duke University grounds. Rhine had 
assembled about eight or ten of his staff to take psilocybin 
or mescaline or something. We sat around the laboratory 
where he had all these experimental devices set up. You'd 
be working cards or be predicting movements on graphs— 
these were highly structured experiments. 

People took the psychedelic drug he gave, and after 
about a half hour he said, “Everybody line up for their 
assignment.” It was hard to keep people disciplined—I 
remember that one Indian gentleman, a famous Hindu 
professor from Benares who was a serious, non-trivial stu- 
dent of parapsychology—just/wandered off. Someone went 
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with him, because we didn’t want people just wandering 
around the Duke campus. 

He wandered outside and picked a rose and came back. 
He handed it to Professor Rhine and said, “This represents 
the ultimate in parapsychology’—which is an old Hindu 
trick. Somehow this seemed very impressive. 


And 500 people smoking marijuana, or 
400 at a mobilization against the war, 
or 300,000 at the Pentagon, was a 
show of presence that was very similar 


to the flocking of birds at twilight. 
There's a certain survival tendency on 
the part of the gene pool—I'm talking 
generational genetics here. 


Soon Rhine “got the message” and called us all into his 
office. He sat down on the floor with his shoes off. It was 
the first time anyone had seen him with his shoes off—he 
was a “dignified professor gentleman.” 

He was sitting there leaning against the wall; then he 
said, “Well, let’s figure out where we're going to take this 
thing. I’m beginning to understand why we're not getting 
more results. We've been too...” Then he led a free-form 
discussion of changes in their plans that went on for about 
two or three hours. Then people brought in fruit juice and 
fruit and cheese and crackers. Richard and I saw that every- 
one was doing fine, and everyone had been brought back to 
planet Earth, so we looked at our watches and said, “See 
you around!” Then we jumped into a cab and drove to the 
airport. 

We jumped in the plane and flew back to New York. We 
landed at La Guardia at Butler Aviation and took a cab into 
New York. The New York/New Haven/Hartford railroad 
had a suite at the Waldorf-Astoria which Richard could use, 
so we walked into the Waldorf-Astoria, ordered cham- 
pagne and laughed our heads off at the implausibility of 
flying down to North Carolina, turning on ten or twelve 
very prominent and serious-minded academicians, leaving 
them in a wonderful kind of creative shambles, and then 
jumping on the plane and coming back! 

That was an example of the way Richard and I looked at 
each other—there was a sense of real basic healthiness and 
openness about what we were doing. We simply couldn't 
make any mistakes, because our hearts were in the right 
places. And we were watching carefully, and we would not 
let anybody go off on their own. There was just such an 
aura of youthful innocence (although we were in our for- 
ties) and a confidence in the goodness of human nature, 
that during those days bad trips were almost impossible. 

Richard in particular always had that mischievous sense. 
For a while he became a holy man—Baba Ram Dass—and 
got a little preachy; a little too holy for me. He'd say, “God, 
I’m a Jewish boy from Newton, Massachusetts and now I’m 
a holy man!” But Richard always had that twinkle in his 
eye and that saving grace of Jewish humor that could 
always bring you down to earth. 

Pranks—I've often compared Richard Alpert and I to 
Huckleberry Finn and Tom Sawyer. We were going down 
the river having these adventures with, I must say, quite 
pure motives. We were not out to win the Nobel prize or to 
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make money or anything like that. 

Mark Twain is one of my favorite authors of the 19th 
century. There is such a prankish quality to his wisdom. He 
was a very, very powerful philosopher in my book, with 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur's Court and Puddin’- 
head Wilson with all those little twists. There is a sense of 
pranksterism that ran all through his writings which 
influenced us and guided us. 

AJ: Can you describe that event when people tried to 
levitate the Pentagon? 

MTL: I was never very involved in mass meetings like 
that, although I think they were useful in the sense of a 
demographic show of strength. One reason things could be 
done by the young people in the sixties was because demo- 
graphically there were twice as many of them—it was the 
Baby Boom. Instead of 36 million there were 76 million. So 
they could just call a mobilization, or call a celebration, or 
call a be-in, and plenty of people would show up. 

And 500 people smoking marijuana, or 400 at a mobiliza- 
tion against the war, or 300,000 at the Pentagon, was a 
show of presence that was very similar to the flocking of 
birds at twilight. There’s a certain survival tendency on the 
part of the gene pool—and I’m talking generational genet- 
ics here—for people to check each other out to see who are 
we, and what are we doing, and how healthy and big are 
we. 

I respect and honor that aspect of the mobilizations. But 

basically I thought it was silly to try to levitate the Pen- 
tagon. I remember we didn’t go; I think we had something 
going on at Millbrook. I thought they were positive, but I 
was never involved in them. There were many groups 
zooming around the country in those days: the Psychedelic 
Rangers, the Diggers from San Francisco, and Emmett 
Grogan who was a great, mischievous, and somewhat hard- 
minded prankster. There were a lot of pranks going on. 
Ken Kesey is, of course, the Number One prankster. 
HAJ: Are there any more anecdotes from that period 
before we jump ahead? 
MTL: I'll give you one more example. Allen Ginsberg 
came to Harvard when we were very square professors, 
and he just laid down the whole trip to us and said, “This 
has been going on for centuries.” He knew a lot about 
Buddhism, Hinduism, the Beats, Dharma, Kerouac and all 
that. So he became our “coach,” and Allen and I had a deal 
that we were going to turn on the most influential people 
in New York. Allen had this thick address book, and with 
his thick lenses he’d go through it and say, “Come down 
next weekend.” 

So one afternoon I flew down to New York and got to 
Allen’s tremendous, flamboyantly impoverished, filthy 
apartment. There was something so emblematic about his 
disdain for middle class values which was very interesting 
for me. And we took psilocybin or something with Jack 
Kerouac and others, and it was interesting to have Jack 
Kerouac have that experience with us. The next morning 
without any sleep and with Peter Orlovsky we took the 
subway and went uptown to the Hudson River west-side 
view apartment of Robert Lowell, the great Pulitzer Prize- 
winning poet, and we turned him on—very cautiously 
because he’d had a long history of psychotic episodes and 
manic-depressive flights. But anyway, Allen sat with him 
while Peter and I hung out with his wife. And we finished 
that and got him safely landed back onto planet Earth. 

Then we jumped into a cab and went over to the house 
of Barney Rosset, who at that time had Grove Press and 
Evergreen Review magazine and was a classic New York 
neurotic intellectual with five psychiatrists and worry, 
worry, worry, with a wonderful, extremely elegant and aes- 
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thetic apartment in Greenwich Village. And then we took 
extremely powerful mescaline. ... it was a very memora- 
ble, aesthetic experience. Most of the time Barney was in 
his study worrying and complaining to Allen Ginsberg that 
he paid psychiatrists seventy dollars an hour to keep him 
from having visions like that! Anyway, it all worked out. 

Then it was dawn the next morning and there was snow 
all over New York. We left Barney Rosset’s apartment. The 
snow had fallen on the garbage cans, everything was glis- 
tening, and the sun was coming up, and it was almost 
impossible to tear your eyes away from this blanket of 
magic that covered the squalor of New York. 


We had one involuntary dosing at 
Millbrook. A very famous Canadian 
television journalist with a crew had 
come down fo film us. I'd had the sherry 
and my wife had had some sherry too, 
and after about ten minutes we looked 


at each other and realized that this 
sherry was loaded. And just at that 
minute the Canadian producer came 
barreling up and said, ‘Boy, this is 
wonderful sherry!”’ 
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Finally we got back to Allen’s apartment and had 

another one of those philosophic laughs, just thinking of 
what we'd done in 24 hours. We had turned on Jack 
Kerouac, and then Robert Lowell, and then the top pub- 
lisher in New York. It took courage and it took confidence 
in ourselves and confidence in the right process to do this. 
And when it was all over, we looked back at what we had 
done, and could hardly believe we had performed these 
implausible acts. It’s an example of what we would do. 
AJ: lassume that you're against spiking people—giving 
them LSD without their knowledge? 
MTL: Oh, yeah! That’s very unethical: to use something 
as powerful as that involuntarily. That’s, of course, what 
the CIA was doing. There’s a new book out called Acid 
Dreams which is an annotated story of the CIA. There 
were hundreds and hundreds of experiments in which they 
would dose unwitting people. 

We had one involuntary dosing at Millbrook. Someone 
had been keeping LSD in a sherry bottle—I forget what 
the exact rationale was. No; it was a bottle and we put 
sherry in it—that was it—but we had had some LSD in it 
before, and we thought that we'd washed it out. 

Apparently what happened was: a very famous Cana- 
dian television journalist with a crew had come down to 
film us. He was a very large gentleman; he must have 
weighed 300 pounds and was about 6’2”. My wife and I 
were sitting around in our living room with a bunch of 
people watching the fire. I’d had the sherry and my wife 
had had some sherry too, and after about ten minutes we 
looked at each other and realized that this sherry was 
loaded. 

And just at that minute the Canadian producer came 
barreling up and said, “Boy, this is wonderful sherry!” And 
we looked at each other and said, “Well, sit down because— 
sorry about that, but we just found out ourselves.” And that 
guy had a real wing-ding of an experience. 
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HAJ: Did he relax into it at all? What was his reaction 
when you told him? 

MATL: He was pretty scared, because he assumed that it 
had been done to him. He was trying to call Pierre Trudeau 
and have the Mounties sent down to protect him! We took 
several hours to be with him and see him through it. And 
the next day he slept well, got up, took a shower, got out 
and took a walk and was feeling fine. And this was an 
experience he'd never forget. 

For him it was a very powerful experience, because at 
that time Allen Ginsberg was there and he was chanting 
and playing drums, and there were a bunch of Hindus 
wandering around the house as well. So the whole thing 
was like the worst nightmare for an uptight Canadian to be 
suddenly in this American situation. 

But the next day I went out for a walk with him and he 
was fine. We came back up to our living room and sat 
down. My wife said to him, “Would you like a drink?” and 
he turned white and said, “No thanks!” 

That was not a prank, and I would consider that an 
unfortunate event. But it turned out all right. I was reacting 
to your question about dosing people. 

MAJ: What did he think about it later? Did he have a 
beneficial experience? Do you think he was glad afterwards? 
MTL: Well, yes. He felt he’d gone through an ordeal and 
was proud to have survived it. In general, Canadians have a 
lot of ballast and solidity! 

HAJ: You used to put on these huge multi-media shows; 
you pioneered these spectacles and extravaganzas that 
almost simulated an LSD experience. 

MTL: Well, we had been working for several years at Har- 
vard and Millbrook to develop a language to express the 
so-called “visionary” experience. So we were experiment- 
ing with slides, anatomical designs and cellular programs 
which then developed into what was called ‘psychedelic 
art,” like the slide shows at rock concerts. 

We were developing libraries of sounds and of mythic 
icons and so forth; developing a language of the ineffable. 
One summer we were just hanging around Millbrook; we 
had a summer school. We were not allowed to use drugs 
(although people did on their own, I’m sure). The summer 
school ended with a pageant in which we used Hermann 
Hesse’s Steppenwolf. 

_ Inthe last chapter is the Magic Theater of the Mind, and 
the price of admission is your mind. Harry Haller, the 
uptight, worried European intellectual is taken in by Pablo, 
and he takes some kind of psychedelic experience. He runs 
through all these incredible hallucinations and inner trips. 

So we acted them out, and there were about 200 people 
there in a masquerade party. You'd wander from one part 
of the castle to another, and be “set up” as you went; 
people would be acting out sections of Steppenwolf. It all 
ended up in the bottom of a big basement where there was 
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the scene in the end where the character tries to hang 
himself—he’s gonna go through the Judeo-Christian guilt 
trip, and at the end the young woman says, ‘Take it off.” It 
was all done in silhouette and pantomine with the rope 
and the noose, and 90% of the people there were probably 
pretty loaded. 

Some producers who were present were so impressed by 
it that they said, “Let’s put it on Broadway!” We brought it 
down to the East Village and then started doing psyche- 
delic celebrations. They were multi-media events with a 
tremendous amount of script and sound and lighting. This 
was a very innovative art form which in essence led to a lot 
of special effects later, because a lot of people from Holly- 
wood came and saw it. It was in the air at that time. 

HAJ: One more question about your debates with G. 
Gordon Liddy. It almost seems like a weird prank for you to 
be on the same stage with him. How did those shows come 
about? 

MTL: We had the same agent. See, Gordon got to the 
White House because he was the assistant prosecuter in 
Duchess County near where we were living in Millbrook, 
and he was raiding us all the time. He did drive us out of 
the county, although he never got us for any drugs (but he 
took credit for that!). As a result of his midnight raids on 
us he was brought to Washington, and this led to the 
midnight raids on Watergate. 

I would say, as a finale to this little funny conversation, 
that one of the greatest pranks that I enjoyed was escaping 
from prison. I had to take a lot of psychological tests during 
the classification period, and many of the tests I had 
designed myself, so I took the tests in such a way that I was 
profiled as a very conforming, conventional person who 
would not possibly escape, and who had a great interest in 
gardening and forestry. 

So they put me on a place where it was easier to escape. 
And it was a very acrobatic and dangerous escape because it 
was under the lights of sharpshooters and so forth. And 
when I hit the ground and ran out and got picked up by the 
car, I wanted to be able to get out at least to the highway. If 
they caught me after that, at least I had made that much of 
an escape. 

The feeling that I had made an escape, a non-violent 
escape, was a sense of tremendous exaltation and humor 
and joy. I laughed and laughed and laughed, thinking about 
what the guards were doing now. They were going to dis- 
cover me, and then they'd phone Sacramento, and heads 
would be rolling, and the bureaucracy would be in a stew. 
This kept me laughing for two or three weeks because I felt 
it had been a very successful piece of performance art... by 
example, telling people how to deal with the criminal jus- 
tice system and the police bureaucracies in the sense of 
non-violent escapes. So that was a good prank ... which 
was never appreciated by the law-enforcement people ... 
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Paul Krassner is famous for doing The Realist (1958-1974; now revived), described by OU! 
magazine as “the most satirical and irreverent journal to appear in America since the days 
of H.L. Mencken.” The Realist published explicit photos, outrageous cartoons, vicious 
satire, and extreme paranoid conspiracy theories on topics ranging from the Kennedy 
assassinations to Jonestown. When Mike Wallace asked him on a 60 Minutes interview 
about the difference between the underground press and mainstream media, he told him 
that Spiro Agnew was an anagram for Grow A Penis, adding, ‘The difference is that | 
could print that in the Realist, but it'll be edited out of this program.” That prediction came 
true. Harry Reasoner said of Krassner that he “not only attacks establishment values; he 
attacks decency in general.” 

During his lifetime of weird experiences and friendships with notables like Lenny Bruce 
and Timothy Leary, Krassner claims (among other things) to have taken LSD when he 
testified at the Chicago 8 trial, on the Johnny Carson show, with Groucho Marx, and with 
Squeaky Fromme and Sandra Good. In 1977 he became publisher of Hustler magazine for 
six months. Since then he’s been performing on the stand-up comedy circuit, writing, and 
publishing the Realist again (12 issues for $23 from PO Box 1230, Venice CA 90294). 
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HM ANDREA JUNO: I didn’t realize you were still putting 
out the Realist. Publishing that was a prank in itself! 
MIPAUL KRASSNER: The Realist was published from 
1958-1974. After an eleven-year gap I just started publishing 
again last year. The spirit was never to label an article 
“satire” or “journalism” because you wouldn’t want to take 
away from readers the pleasure of discerning that for them- 
selves. So, a lot of the material was in effect a prank, much 
the same way Jonathan Swift's A Modest Proposal was a 
prank (but not labeled as such). When he wrote about solv- 
ing the overpopulation/starvation problem by having the 
British eat Irish babies and it was taken seriously, he didn’t 
say, “Just kidding, folks!” 

When I started publishing there was no National Lam- 
poon, no Doonesbury, no Saturday Night Live. [had an open 
field. It’s different now—satire has become an industry, 
although it’s still toned down. Recently Saturday Night Live 
was censored because Sam Kennerson, a comedian, said, 
“The government took away our pot. Give us our pot back 
and we'll ‘give you back your crack.” They censored that 
line—bleeped it out. So the climate is getting more and 
more like it was in the late fifties—very repressive. Now 
there’s a war /iterally on sex, drugs and rock'n'roll. They used 
to have those ads: “The man can’t bust our music’”—even 
that’s not true anymore. 

AJ: Unfortunately there’s not a swelling “underground” 
like there was in the sixties. 

M@ PK: I think there is, and it’s one of the things that gives 
me hope. But things are different because there’s a kind of 
jingoistic, nationalistic patriotism in the air now that didn’t 
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exist in the sixties. In the sixties, the lies had gotten so 
blatant that a mass “pulling the wool off the eyes” resulted in 
the counter-culture. I still am very optimistic, although it 
may be because of chromosome damage. As the late Harry 
Chapin said, “If you don’t act like there’s hope, there zs no 
hope.” So even if it’s a placebo, it’s better than being dragged 
down by despair. 

AJ: One of the most outrageous pranks in the Realist was 
that article about Lyndon B. Johnson fucking the wound in 
JFK’s head as he lay in state in the airplane. 

MIPK: Yes—that was in 1967. That was my favorite rumor I 
published in 16 years, partly because it blew so many minds. 
I still get reactions now—18 years later. It’s the thing that 
people remember best. That had the most impact on people. 
BA): Please describe— 

MM PK: Ihave to describe the context. It only worked because 
it grew organically out of the situation. William Manchester 
had written a book, Death of a President, about the assassi- 
nation of John F Kennedy. Jackie Kennedy tried to have 
certain parts of it suppressed and nobody knew what. I tried 
to obtain those parts so I could publish them, and when I 
couldn't, I decided to “publish” them anyway. 

The way it was written was: the article started out with 
statements that were totally true, and then, like peeling an 
onion layer by layer, got to the rumor stage and from there 
to “facts that reporters knew were true but could never have 
reported” (just because there was so much reverence for the 
office). So the article built dramatically and psychologically 
to this scene where Jackie Kennedy was on Air Force One 
bringing her husband’s body back to Washington from 
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Bethesda, Maryland. Jackie Kennedy had actually told Gore 
Vidal that she saw Lyndon Johnson leaning over the casket 
laughing. 

BA): That was in print? 

MPK: That was in print in London but not in the States. So 
taking that as a premise, I extrapolated that he was actually 
having intercourse with the throat wound (but this was not 
to be mistaken for just casual necrophilia, this was functional 
necrophilia, the purpose of which was to enlarge the entry 
wound from the grassy knoll in order to make it look like an 
exit wound from the book depository, to fool the Warren 
Commission into believing that Lee Harvey Oswald was 
solely responsible for the assassination). 

A lot of people believed this to be true—ACLU lawyers, 
Dick Gregory, Daniel Ellsberg (who told me, “I believed it 
because I wanted to believe it”). A lot of people were embar- 
rassed to have believed it, and I had to reassure them that 
they were in very good company. 
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lay in state in the airplane was my 
favorite rumor | published in 16 years, 
partly because it blew so many minds. 


BA): What happened when you printed that? 

M PK: Oh, you know—death threats, things like that. Some 
people were furious, others were grateful. ] remember the 
first response I got. I had just come back to New York from a 
symposium at Princeton and stopped by this underground 
bookstore in the East Village. Some guy had just read it and 
he said to me, “It doesn’t matter if it’s true or not true, 
because it’s true” (in the sense that it was a metaphorical 
truth). So that was the beginning of it. 

From then on the phone was busy with people calling to 
find out whether or not it was true, but I wouldn't cop to it; I 
just maintained my position. Other people felt that the CIA 
had written this for me. Later, when I revealed that it was a 
hoax, people felt that I had been pressured into admitting 
that—they felt it was still true but I had been forced to say it 
was a hoax! 

B AJ: Why weren't you slapped with a libel suit? 

MI PK: It was too embarrassing, and a lawsuit would have 
just brought more and more controversy and discussion. To 
sue would have been, in effect, to admit that they thought 
what I printed was believable in the first place. Look maga- 
zine and William Manchester both considered lawsuits. 
WA): Why would Look file a lawsuit? 

MIPK: Because they were serializing Manchester's book. But 
since I published parts that were “left out,’ there was no 
hook to hang it on—they couldn’t say it was plagiarism or 
copyright violation. Manchester was really the only one who 
had a basis for a lawsuit. I wrote the piece in his style and 
claimed that it was a part left out of his manuscript. He 
could have launched a suit, but that was a chance I took. The 
person who was the head of API or UPI wrote an article 
denying the rumor was true without explicitly referring to 
what it was. This was very flattering in that things got to the 
point where there was an official denial. 

I don’t think I've ever been able to top that—it was out- 
rageous. It was effective because a lot of people, in order to 
have believed it (if only for a moment), had to believe that 
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President Lyndon Johnson, the leader of the Western world, 
was insane. However, I don’t mean to say that necrophiliacs 
are insane—that can just be a “simple” perversion. There 
are probably all kinds of necrophiliacs—monagamous 
necrophiliacs who just stick to one casket, and— 

WA): I met a necrophiliac. 

MPK: Really? 

MAJ: Yes, she got arrested for stealing a body, taking it and 
having sex with it. She got caught because she left this suicide 
note in the casket saying she was sorry, and the wrong people 
found it. Then the mother of the dead son sued the mortuary 
because there really aren't any criminal laws that apply to 
necrophilia. 

MIPK: Was the corpse somebody she knew? 

AJ: No. She'd worked in mortuaries for years, because she 
was fascinated by death. 

MPK: Of course, the corpses never lost their hard-ons 
because rigor mortis had set in. And no worry about 
pregnancy! 

AJ: Perhaps not. Now, I don't know about diseases, but— 
MIPK: Did she talk about it much? 

AJ: I’ve met her several times, but she’s very shy. 

MIPK: How is she generally? I mean, it’s not something 
that you would guess, is it? 

MAJ: No, you'd never know. She’s very normal-looking. 

M@ PK: Did she have other normal relationships? 

HAJ: Yes, it appears so. 

MPK: I would probably fuck a corpse if I had the 
opportunity—just for the experience, I suppose. 

AJ: There’s a performance artist who did that. 

MI PK: On stage? 

MAJ: No. He taped it. Of course, it could have been faked, 
but the myth was so great that it became a reality. 

MIPK: Well... did the woman you meet do it just once? 
HAJ: No, many times. 

MPK: But I do wonder—did she kiss the corpse? 

AJ: I'd like to ask all those nitty-gritty reality questions. 
There’s another weird twist in that she contacted this woman 
in New York who had a Necrophiliacs group, and went to 
live at her house for awhile. 

MPK: Really? Are there many people in it? 

AJ: | don't know. 

M@ PK: Is it men or women? 

AJ: I only know of one man involved with necrophilia, 
besides these two women. 

MPK: Well, they don’t have to go out for dinner and a 
movie! 

AJ: And they don't get manipulated by people. 

MPK: That’s right. They don’t have to worry about fore- 
play; they don’t have to put on cosmetics if they don’t want 
to, or take a shower. 

HAJ: I read in “Dear Abby” about a necrophiliac who, 
whenever he wanted to screw his wife, made her take an ice 
bath so she would be cold. 

MIPK: They don’t want them to move, even? 

AJ: Dead people don't move. They should be rigid, stiff— 
then you're in perfect control. Anyway, back to The Realist: 
what was its purpose? 

MPK: In 1958, there was no humor in the mass media 
about the subjects that really concerned me: nuclear testing, 
civil rights, and just a whole string of injustices. On the 
situation comedies on TV the big crisis was something like 
hubby bringing the big boss home for dinner when wifey 
hadn’t been told about it. | remember I saw a telethon 
once—I was watching it with my parents—and I said, “This 
is barbaric.” Of course, they thought a telethon was a won- 
derful thing! The first article I wrote for the first issue of the 
Realist was a take-off on telethons called, “See the Tired 


Man.” 
I think that article is the first chapter of The Best of the 


Realist that was published by Running Press (Philadelphia, 
1984). That book was one of the reasons I started publishing 
again, because many people wrote me, saying: “I miss it; are 
you going to publish it again?” While going through all the 
issues to prepare the anthology, I realized I missed doing it. 
It pressed a lot of memory buttons. 

In the fifties there was Mad magazine, but that was for 
teenagers. I had written a few pieces for them—I sold my 
first article to them while I was working for The Independ- 
ent, a First Amendment, anti-censorship paper published by 
Lyle Stuart (who is now a book publisher). I was also free- 
lancing for The Steve Allen Show. In both cases there were 


I have learned from watching animals 
that the line humans draw between work 
and play is arbitrary and 


destructive to life. You don’t see 
a bird look at its watch 
and say, ‘It’s time to go 
to work now.” 


taboos. I did a piece on unions for Mad magazine and the 
editor didn’t even read it—he said the subject matter was too 
adult. 

Even pieces I sold to Mad were censored. For example, I 
did a take-off on this idea: what if comic book characters 
answered those little ads in the back of magazines. I had 
Little Orphan Annie sending away to Maybelline so she 
could have black circles around her eyes, and Alley Oop 
sending away to get rid of his superfluous hair and finding 
out he had no ears, and Dick Tracy getting one of those mail 
order nose jobs. Then I had Olive Oyl sending for falsies 
because she was so flat-chested, but they wouldn’t put that in 
because it had to do with sexuality. The other one they cen- 
sored was good old Charlie Brown answering one of those 
ads that asks, “Do You Want Power?” because the editor 
wasn't yet familiar with the Peanuts strip. 

I submitted something to The Steve Allen Show about 
psychiatry and the producer said, “No, because Steve is going 
to a psychiatrist now.” 

So the Realist became a combination of freedom of speech 
from the Independent and satire from Mad, but combining 
both—going all the way without compromising ... putting 
in print the way we talk in our living room. In other words, 
publishing our dialogue about necrophilia, for example. 
Nobody else at that time would have published something 
like that, even though they would have talked about it in 
their living rooms. I just wanted to further communication. 

Throughout high school or college there was nobody I 
could communicate with. I had no friends. I was obsessed 
with the mysteries of existence, but everybody else seemed 
to be concerned only with the details of daily living. Yet I 
knew I couldn’t be the only one—I just knew that. That was 
my leap of faith. 

When the Realist started it was reaching kids in Oshkosh 
who were the only Martians on their block. All over there 
was a sense of community and reassurance. That was the 
foremost feedback I got—to know that I wasn’t crazy after 
all. When I did my first show for Realist readers you never 
saw an audience look each other over like that. It was like a 
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Martian convention. 

HAJ: When was that? 

MPK: 1962. 

HAJ: What kind of show? 

MIPK: Stand-up, in the tradition of Mort Sahl, and Lenny 
Bruce who I keep getting compared to now in reviews. 
That's funny because I edited Lenny Bruce's autobiography, 
How to Talk Dirty and Influence People, in which he said 
that reviewers can’t just be forthright; they have to take the 
lazy way—e.g., describe someone as “Chaplinesque.” So now 
karma is continuing with people saying I’m “Bruce-esque.” 

It’s flattering if someone says “that’s a Krassnerism”—it's 
kind of nice to be a touchstone, but it’s still a form of lazi- 
ness. On the other hand it may be a way of expressing a 
continuation of a tradition. The most honorable blurb about 
me was said by Groucho Marx in 1971, “I predict that in time 
he (meaning me) will wind up as the only ‘live’ Lenny 
Bruce.” I did feel as if I were carrying a torch in the satirical 
relay race. 

HAJ: In the Realist do you conduct actual investigations, or 
are the articles just take-offs on the news? 

PK: Both. I published an article about the assassination 
of Malcolm X by Eric Norton who has written a biography 
of H.P. Lovecraft. He’d gathered evidence that suggested a 
conspiracy between the CIA and the New York police, which 
is funny because just recently it came out that the CIA had 
used New York police for some of their activities. 

I published an article in 1972 by Mae Brussell, a conspiracy 
researcher in Carmel, California. This was six weeks after 
the Watergate break-in when the mainstream press was still 
calling it a “third-rate burglary” or a “caper.” She had been 
doing assassination research since 63 when Kennedy was 
killed. As the case unfolded she saw the same personnel, 
same modus operandi, and she wrote a piece which I called 
“Why Was Martha Mitchell Kidnapped?” It outlined the 
conspiracy, naming names like L. Patrick Gray, John Mit- 
chell, and Richard Nixon. Nine months later that data had 
surfaced to the mass media. 

I also published articles that were just satire based on the 
news, without (as I said) labeling it as satire. Sometimes I 
had both fact and fantasy in the same article, sometimes in 
the same paragraph, sometimes in the same sentence— 
literally. 

HAJ: Can you give an example of some other fantasies? 
HPK: I printed an article about television as a cause of 
disease, citing experiments in which rats were subjected to 
lots of TV watching. It was picked up by the Saturday 
Review. 

AJ: But a book came out saying there actually may be such 
a correlation— 

MPK: I have discovered that there is such a thing as satiri- 
cal prophesy—it’s almost like voodoo comedy. I did a show 
in 1963 at the Village Gate where I said that Tiny Tim would 
get married on The Johnny Carson Show. That was a joke 
based on the cultural trend of exploitation of oddities. In 
1969 that happened—he actually got married on The Johnny 
Carson Show. was talking to Baba Ram Dass about this and 
he said, “Well, it’s astral humor. The connections are all out 
there in space—it’s just a matter of plucking them.” I like 
that metaphor. 

I've said a lot of things on-stage and in print that have 
come true. When Don Johnson on Miami Vice first had that 
beginning growth of beard—since he’s a role model, I said 
that some entrepreneur somewhere was inventing a razor 
that would leave just a little stubble—and that happened! I 
did a joke which said that somebody who was an AIDS 
victim would spit on somebody and then be charged with 
attempted murder, and that came true! I have to be really 


careful what I say—I can’t let this power get into the wrong 
hands... 

AJ: Can you recall any more Realist pranks? 

M@ PK: I published a piece on the first waterbed fatality, 
which was a good prank because there’s believability to it; 
there’s some underbelly of danger attached. This was in an 
article about a guy I named “Malcolm Coors’—it said in 
parentheses “no relation to the beer mogul,” which right 
away lent verisimilitude, because if you were making up a 
name, why would you say it was no relation to somebody— 
you'd just select another name. 

The story told how his cat had scratched a little hole in the 
waterbed mattress, forming a little puddle, and his Sony 
portable TV set had fallen into that puddle and Malcolm had 
been electrocuted. Luckily, Malcolm’s girlfriend was up at the 
time getting a roach-clip, so she was saved from his horrible 
fate. This story was picked up by the San Francisco Exa- 
miner and by KCBS News. The furniture manufacturers had 
some kind of convention that year in San Francisco, and 
based on my article they passed a resolution calling for 
higher standards of safety in the manufacture of waterbeds. 
So I was very pleased by that! 
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HAJ: So the Examiner and the local CBS news believed this 
story? 

MIPK: Yeah. That was a magic moment for me, because it 
transformed a hoax into preventive journalism. 

HAJ: That's brilliant: social reform through humor, satire 
and prankishness. 

MI PK: I just read a study which described laughter as “paci- 
fist bombs.” I remember reading Mark Twain's The Myster- 
tous Stranger where this character talks about humor as a 
weapon. It’s been often said that Harry Truman beat Tho- 
mas E. Dewey for the Presidency because of a remark by 
Dorothy Parker. She said that Dewey looked like “the little 
man on top of the wedding cake”! People couldn't get that 
image out of their heads. 

I think Boss Tweed in New Jersey was defeated by this 
Thomas Nast cartoon of him as a vulture on a cliff—that 
image stayed in people's minds in association with corrup- 
tion. And probably Chevy Chase’s falling down all the time 
helped Jimmy Carter defeat Gerry Ford on the great “clums- 
iness” issue—Jimmy Carter got the poise vote. The karmic 
irony is that Chevy Chase actually hurt his back from doing 
all those pratfalls parodying Gerald Ford, got hooked on 
pain-killing drugs, and went to the Betty Ford Clinic, which 
brought that one full cycle. Sometimes you have to sit back 
and wonder, “Okay, who the fuck is writing this script?” 
AJ: Really! Can you think of any other Realist anecdotes? 
WM PK: In the very first issue I printed a rumor that IBM 
required all employees to have their teeth capped. I got a 

~ letter of denial from IBM’s medical director saying that they 
did not provide cosmetic dentistry for any of their 
employees. 
AJ: Did you print the letter? 
MPK: Of course! In 1980 I was head writer for an HBO 
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special satirizing the election campaign. Steve Allen was to 
be the guest host. For the first time, all three major candi- 
dates had been asked to give their positions publicly on 
abortion, so I planned to write this skit dealing with the 
presidential candidates and abortion. Steve Allen sent us a 
memo saying there are some areas that are so sensitive, such 
as killing (even when it’s justified—referring to abortion), 
that he would in no way have anything to do with it. So it 
was dropped. 

That HBO show was so frustrating, because the script got 
so watered down. They asked for hard-hitting satire and it 
came out like refried cotton candy, because of all the filters it 
had to go through: six other writers, the producer, the guest 
host, the executives who flew in from New York, and the 
director. The show emerged unrecognizable. 

There was one sketch which was to take place at a Secret 

Service bar. Everybody was Secret Service—they were all 
Rodney Dangerfield types: very nervous, looking over their 
shoulders, loosening their neckties, etc because they got no 
respect trying to guard the President. They would order 
their drinks through walkie-talkies and the bartender had a 
walkie-talkie. When the show was broadcast on election eve, 
only one line remained from the original script, and that was 
when a Secret Service guy orders a drink into his walkie- 
talkie: “Bartender, I'd like a Lee Harvey Wallbanger.” And 
even the next line was left out where the bartender asks, 
“Yes, sir; will that be one shot, or two?” That experience was 
so frustrating that it drove me back to doing stand-up satire. 
AJ: Is there a difference in the filtering process between 
the eighties and the sixties? 
MIPK: Yes, because the trickle-down effect is self-censor- 
ship, which is the worst. Stand-up performers want to get 
their 6 magic minutes on the Johnny Carson, David Letter- 
man or Joan Rivers shows. 

What I’ve learned from living in L.A. for a year now is 
that film/TV is an industry. It’s like a factory, and glamor is 
their product. The main trend is that screenplays are not 
considered art, they’re considered something to be market- 
researched. 

I’m working on an autobiography now, and I’m not going 
to sell the screen rights unless I can do the screenplay 
myself. Vm writing an ad for the L.A. Weekly that will have a 
photo of me wearing an Uncle Sam hat, chained to a GE. 
refrigerator with the headline, “HELP FREE PAUL 
KRASSNER.” Then the copy begins, “Henry Miller once 
took out an ad in the Wall Street Journal titled “The Plight of 
the Creative Artist, and now I’m following his example in 
the Weekly. I've been writing my autobiography, and am 
taking this unorthodox opportunity to find a producer to 
option the film rights—one who respects my work enough 
not to fuck with it.” Naive, huh? 

MAJ: Well... Can you think of any pranks from the psyche- 
delic era? 

Mi PK: I was supposed to be one of the participants in, for 
want of a better description, the “LACE Hoax.” It was an 
event staged for reporters to watch while three couples took 
this new drug called LACE, which is a mixture of LSD and 
DMSO. 

AJ: Did it really have LSD in it? 

MPK: Probably; I think it was taken through the skin. 
Three couples were supposed to take it, then act very horny 
and squirmy, and then just start balling. I was supposed to be 
the reporter who accidentally got dosed— 

AJ: —and then started screwing! 

MPK: Yeah!—taking notes while I was doing it, of course. 
But I was committed to speaking at a college that day, and 
somebody else took my place. The guy who took my place 
ended up living with the girl he did it with! 


BA): And he'd never met her before? 

M@PK: No—that was a true psychedelic romance. At the 
time I was very lonely and thought, ‘That could have been 
me!” 

AJ: Did you know Abbie Hoffman? 

MPK: Abbie was a close friend and still is, even though he 
stopped speaking to me for a year (because I took LSD just 
before I testified in the Chicago conspiracy trial). For some 
reason he thought that was irresponsible! 

AJ: Did you actually do that? Were you tripping your 
brains out while testifying? 

M@PK: Yeah—I was a sentimental fool. Combine that with 
psychedelic macho and that was my motivation. 

AJ: How did it feel being in the courtroom in that state? 
MPK: Really strange. Actually, my intention was to throw 
up—lI'd eaten a big lunch and I just wanted to throw up on 
the judge’s podium. I wanted to.make this theatrical state- 
ment about the miscarriage of justice that was going on. 
Also, if I took acid I wouldn’t have to remember all the dates 
and names and places where the Yippies’ meetings were. 

Before “Yippie” began, Abbie and I had seen each other at 
a lot of meetings, passed each other, and had brief conversa- 
tions. Then he and his then-wife Anita, and me and Phyllis 
from the Diggers (she was known as Phyllis Digger) took 
acid together and I said, “Hey—you know, you're the first 
person who’s made me laugh since Lenny died.” He said, 
“Oh, really? He was my god.” That’s when the first real bond 
was struck between us. I think one of Abbie’s books, Wood- 
stock Nation, was dedicated to Lenny. 

AJ: Back to the Chicago 8 courtroom—what did happen 
when you testified? 

MPK: The prosecutor would be asking all these questions 
(like where some meeting had taken place), and I wouldn't 
be able to think of the word “Chicago.” So I don’t think I was 
the best witness. That was one of those things I did because I 
knew I'd regret it if I didn’t do it. Somehow it’s important to 
have your retrospect in advance! Plus, I wanted to enhance 
the experience. But everybody was very pissed off at me. 
HAJ: Were you supposed to testify for the defense? 

MIPK: Yeah. As Abbie said, “You were creamed.” Of course, 
I thought I was handling it rather well. I do recall the bailiff 
coming up and telling me to take the gavel out of my hand— 
apparently I'd been playing with it... 

The Yippies themselves were kind of a massive hoax. I 
came up with the name, although all I did was give a name 
to a phenomenon that already existed. This was in 
December ’67 when Abbie and I were going to have our first 
vacation. He and Anita, and I and a temporary soulmate, 
Ellen Sander, were in Key West in the aquarium at Coconut 
Grove. I was tripping with this dolphin; I remember asking 
it, “Why are you smirking?” And the dolphin asked, “If God 
is evolution, then how do you know he’s finished?” (It was 
obviously a male chauvinist dolphin.) I just thought about 
that. And then we watched Lyndon Johnson giving a speech 
on TV—still tripping—it was a black-and-white set, but 
Lyndon was in orange and purple. I saw him as a face on 
Mount Rushmore and all the other Presidents were snicker- 
ing at him as he was talking. But applying what the dolphin 
said, I could see that the Democratic and Republican parties 
themselves could evolve out of existence in 100 or 50 or 25 
years or so. 

We talked and realized that we needed to go to Chicago 
for the 68 Democratic Convention. We got into Chicago and 
called Dick Gregory and he said he was thinking of running 
for President. Then he asked how I thought Bob Dylan 
would be as a running mate. I said, “Well, I think it’s a good 
choice, but I doubt if he’d ever agree to do it.” As it turned 
out Gregory chose Mark Lane, the conspiracy expert, as his 
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running mate. I called up Jerry Rubin, too, and we set up a 
meeting for the afternoon of December 31st. 

We started planning a ‘Festival of Life.” I as a journalist 
knew that you had to have “who, what, when, where and 
how.” We didn’t have the “who,” so we were thinking about 
names. I had this brainstorm because the Diggers had had a 
march in October ’67 called “The Death of Hippie.” They 


Abbie was a close friend and still is, 
even though he stopped speaking to me 
for a year (because | took LSD just 


before I testified in the Chicago 
conspiracy trial). For some reason he 
thought that was irresponsible! 


said that hippie had become a media term, and wanted to 
call themselves “Free Americans” which I thought had an 
unintentional irony to it—you couldn't see a sweet little old 
lady calling after them, “Get a haircut, you ‘Free 
Americans’!” 

I knew that instead of “hippies” we could be called “Yip- 
pies,” but this had to evolve organically from something, so I 
just worked backwards. The initials ““Y.I.P” could be a nick- 
name signifying “Youth” (it was a youth group), “Interna- 
tional” (it was an international movement) and “Party” 
(which was a double-edged word), so it was perfect. At first 
the others thought I was crazy, but it turned out all right. 
The Chicago papers headlined: “Yipes! The Yippies are 
Coming!” ’cause they had a name to call us. 

AJ: So you coined the term “Yippie”? 

MPK: Yeah. It was just a name for something that already 
existed; kind of an organic coalition between the psychedelic 
drop-outs and the new-left politicos who increasingly had 
more and more in common—often the same arresting 
officer! 

In Chicago we had lots of organizational meetings, but 
there were no membership dues or card-carrying Yippies. If 
someone called themselves a Yippie, they were. Chapters 
began to form—it was very exciting. But by 1972 I knew it 
had come to an end when Abbie, Jerry and Ed Sanders did a 
book called Vote! 

The original Yippie was essentially an anarchist concept 
and wouldn't support any candidates, so for them to write a 
book called Vote! (meaning for George McGovern) was the 
kiss of death. Of course, they wrote that because they 
thought Nixon was such a horrible prospect. It was produced 
by “Yippie, Incorporated” and ironically (or maybe approp- 
riately) it was published by Warner Brothers, who had a 
strong association in people’s minds with the Mafia. Nixon, 
of course, had an even stronger association in people’s minds 
with the Mafia. It seemed like a puzzle to me. 

I took a workshop with John Lilly and told him the dol- 
phin story and he changed one word in the question. Instead 
of, “If God is evolution, then how do you know he’s fin- 
ished?” Lilly said it should be, “If God is evolution, then how 
do you know yow’re finished?” That one word change sud- 
denly shifted this vague concept of a deity onto taking 
responsibility yourself for your own conscious evolution, 
which was a good metaphor for what happened during the 
seventies. 

After that period, a lot of us didn’t realize that we were 
burnt out because the momentum had been so strong. I 


stopped publishing in 1974 after Nixon resigned. I had 
started when he was Vice-President, when I first recognized 
how dangerous he was, so the publication sort of bracketed 
that era. 

AJ: What were your reasons for stopping? 

M PK: I ran out of money and taboos! At that point the 
underground press was flourishing. There were words being 
used on movie screens that Lenny Bruce had gotten arrested 
for, so in a certain sense the Realist had served its purpose, 
which was to serve as a role model for liberating communi- 
cation. Now that it’s back I’ve gotten a lot of feedback saying 
things like, “It’s about time!” One letter said, “I can walk 
again!” I don’t want to take on ¢hat much responsibility. 
HAJ: Well, illumination can heal. 

PK: But there is a law of supply and demand in terms of 
repression and the need for irreverence. 

AJ: Right. What about now? What taboo areas can you 
tread on today? 

MPK: There's so much: Supreme Court decisions, urine 
testing—it’s a ripe field. There's a lot of grist for the old 
satirical mill. 

AJ: It seems that never before have we been so habituated 
to corruption, so politically “dead” in spite of unprecedented 
availability of knowledge. In the pre-Watergate days, no nor- 
mal middle-class American would even think that their Pres- 
ident of the United States would be responsible for blatant 
criminal acts. Now every film presents “revelations” that the 
highest politicians, Feds, police and courts are mean, rotten, 
dirty, and corrupt as hell. People know this and it doesn’t 
seem to affect them anymore. It’s like there’s an information 
overload inundating people’s reaction circuits, therefore 
there’s no reaction. 

MIPK: That’s true. I just read about plutonium being 
injected into people in prison and mental institutions to see 
what effects it would have. That's Nazi Germany-type stuff. 
It’s almost as if: “Oh well, that’s just one more news item on 
this conveyor belt of information.” 

AJ: Was it buried on page six? 

MPK: Yeah, and of course it should have been a front-page 
story. 

BA): Twenty years ago it would have been (if it had been 
revealed to begin with). 
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In 1958, there was no humor in 
the mass media about the subjects 


that really concerned me: nuclear 
testing, civil rights, and just a 
whole string of injustices. 


MPK: And not only is there an information overload, 
there’s also a disinformation overload. I don’t even believe 
that Bernard Kalb quit the State Department, I think that’s 
disinformation—they just wanted to give us the illusion he 
had integrity. He’s still really there. [laughs] 

I think that different things awaken different people. In 
the sixties some people were awakened by the riots at UC 
Berkeley, when the House on Un-American Activities had 
police hosing students down the steps. For other people it 
was Kent State, and for others it was sit-ins at restaurants in 
the South. For some people it’s the support of the Contras in 
Nicaragua and the arrest of Eugene Hasenfus—did you 
know his name means “rabbit’s foot’? 
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AJ: Really? 

MPK: Yeah, that’s his luck! For some people it will be 
disinformation—the fact that the government lied. For other 
people it will be different reasons. Everybody has a different 
threshold of outrage. If there were an American invasion of 
Nicaragua—that might do it. Although, they're probably 
content to continue the war the way it is, which is killing 
people all the time. 

One of the sad realities about the sixties was: the reason a 
lot of young people got involved in the anti-war movement 
was because they didn’t want to be drafted. The only good 
thing about the draft is: if they had a draft now, the protest 
might be totally different because then their asses would be 
on the line. 

The whole point about that period of “counter-culture” in 
general and the Yippies in particular was: there was an 
incredible sense of community. I don't think that’s been 
stressed enough. Just like my show at Town Hall where 
readers of the Realist who had nothing in common but my 
magazine nevertheless had a sense of community that they 
knew transcended class, education and vocation. They knew 
what they had in common was a sense of irreverence toward 
the bullshit. 

So now there’s musicians doing “We Are the World,” 
“Live Aid,” “Farm Aid,” “AIDS Aid,” and “Band Aid.” Prob- 
ably part of the motivation for the government attacking 
rock lyrics is because musicians are embarrassing them, 
doing things the government can't. 

HAJ: Can you talk more about those halcyon days [laugh- 
ter] of community? I think that underground is very 
under-documented. 

MPK: Well, it can never be the same again, because today 
the level of trust is different. For those days, the image that 
comes to mind is remembering how somebody would come 
up to you on the street, hand you something and say, “Try 
this.” And you'd put it in your mouth and smoke it or swal- 
low it, just because of the look in their eyes. Now we have the 
fuckin’ Tylenol killers, the chicken soup murderers, the 
aspirin assassins. (By the way, the next issue of The Realist 
will have the confessions of the Tylenol killers—another 
Realist exclusive!) 

It’s that sense of trust that was so basic. Then long hair 
was a political statement—now it’s just a fashion accessory. 
Judges used to tell attorneys, “Look, tell your client to get a 
haircut before he comes in this court.” Now judges have 
longer hair than those kids did! So it’s all just arbitrary. 

Arbitrariness—that's the key word. When I was a little 
kid, I woke up. By “waking up” I mean waking up to the 
shock of your own existence and the brainwashing that your 
culture tries to impose on you. It happens to people as 
individuals and it happened on a mass level; then we had a 
mass “n-brainwashing that was a spiritual revolution. As 
Lenny Bruce put it, “People are leaving the church and going 
back to God.” I was an atheist ... 

What surfaced was awareness of the arbitrariness of 
institutions—whether religious, educational, legal, or medi- 
cal, It took using one’s willpower to create an alternative 
reality to the sado-masochistic one being spoon-fed us. One 
of the only things that gives me hope for today is: millions 
of people had their lives transformed, not just the few who 
got media attention like myself and Abbie. 

The CIA originally wanted LSD to be a control mecha- 
nism and it backfired. Instead, people deprogrammed them- 
selves from the culture and reprogrammed themselves in 
their own value system. For those people, and even their 
kids, that shake-up has remained at some kind of core level. 
Our thought was: institutions were just extensions of the 
individuals within them, and could be changed if the indi- 


viduals changed. I think that has been happening. 

Of course, the pendulum swings back and forth, but in 
those same fields of religion, education, law, medicine, and 
the press—I know people who were in the underground 
press who are now in the mainstream press. Presumably 
they've brought with them some of that sensitivity and 
compassion that originally impelled them. 

I don’t mean that only LSD did it. Psychedelics were just 
one of the many catalysts that people used to break through 
to their subconscious. It could have been aikido or zen or 
yoga—whatever catalyst works for people. 

W AJ: Does anything else at the Chicago Convention stand 
out in your mind? 

MPK: A couple of things. One was Dick Gregory reciting 
the preamble to the Constitution with such fervor that—you 
had to have been there. The second was Lyndon Johnson’s 
un-birthday party—it was in the Coliseum, a big convention 
hall. I told this crowd that a reporter had told me he'd 
interviewed Johnson, and one of the statements Johnson had 
made off the tape was: “What the Communists are saying is, 
‘Fuck you Lyndon Johnson,’ and no one says ‘Fuck you Lyn- 
don Johnson’ and gets away with it.” What was shocking was 
the megalomania revealed. 

I said I couldn't reveal the name of the reporter because he 
was right here in the auditorium. But I said, “We're all going 
to say ‘Fuck you Lyndon Johnson’ now and we're going to get 
away with it! 1 counted, “One, two, three” and everybody was 
roaring “FUCK YOU LYNDON JOHNSON!” They roared 
it back at me like a huge tidal wave onto the shore; these 
were McCarthy supporters. It was a great moment. 

Then Phil Ochs sang, “I Ain’t Marchin’ Anymore,” and all 
around you could see people in the audience spontaneously 
take out their draft cards and burn them. Nobody planned 
this—it just happened. I remember I was walking onstage as 
Phil was coming off and I embraced him and said, “How do 
you feel?” and he said, “This is the greatest moment in my 
career.” 

There was this powerful emotional feeling in the air— 
that you could fight City Hall and do it in creative ways. So 
that night was a highlight for me. 

Another thing most people remember from Chicago 68 

is the pig we ran for President. In 1970, just two years later, I 
got a call from a TV quiz show wanting to know the name of 
the Yippie candidate in 1968—they wanted to use it as one 
of their questions. I realized this was another sign of the 
absorption of rebellion into mainstream culture. I watched 
the show, and it was an Air Force captain who was asked, 
“What was the name of the Yippie candidate in 1968 for 
President?” He didn’t get it, so they gave him the buzz and 
told him, “It was Pigasus.” I realized it was the end of an era. 
WA): Was it a live pig? 
MIPK: Yeah. I can’t take credit for that; that was really 
Abbie and Jerry’s doing. The presentation of the pig was at 
the Civic Center in Chicago. It was a good media scene. In 
fact, the secret of the Yippies was: we got millions and 
millions of dollars of free publicity on TV because we were 
providing more stimulating theater. 

At the convention itself I kept a low profile. When repor- 
ters asked questions I said, “Look, there are thousands and 
thousands of Yippies here. You can ask any of them—you 
don’t have to ask me.” 

AJ: What else was going on? 

MIPK: Well, we had a Yippie Olympics. One of the events 
was the “high jump’”—you’d get high and then jump around! 
[laughs] That was essentially the flavor of it. But things were 
very serious, too. I mean, I was followed around by 
plainclothesmen from the Chicago police department. Police 
were beating people up on the streets; Walter Cronkite inter- 
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viewed Mayor Daley about it and the Mayor said, “Well, 
we've received assassination threats.” Cronkite still regrets 
he didn’t ask what any high school journalist would have 
asked: “Well, what do threats to candidates at the Conven- 
tion have to do with beating kids up on the streets?” The 
Koerner Commission official report later labeled it a police 
riot. 

Even though it seemed like we were just fooling around, 
our activities were taken very seriously. When we went to 


If | had one thing to tell every- 
body, it would be “Do it now.” 
Take up music, read a book, propo- 
sition a girl, but do it now. We 


know we are all sentenced to death. 
People cannot become prisoners of 
guilt and fears. They should 
cling to each moment and take what 
enjoyment they can from it. 


Chicago before the Convention to try to get a permit, the 
mayor's assistant asked, “Come on—what do you really want 
to do at the Convention?” I said, “Did you see Wild in the 
Streets?” (That was a movie in which teenagers took over the 
country and put LSD in the water supply.) He said, “Oh, 
we've seen Wild in the Streets, and we've seen Battle of 
Algiers” (which shows a bomb being left in an ice cream 
parlor where little kids will be blown up). So what really 
happened in Chicago was ovr mythology clashing with their 
mythology. 

MAJ: Wild in the Streets clashing with Battle of Algiers. 
MPK: Right. Another thing that happened was: after they 
had done a profile on me, the FBI sent a poison pen letter to 
Life magazine, signing it, “Howard Rasmussen, Brooklyn 
College, School of General Studies” (no such person existed, 
of course—I checked). The letter called the Realist an unim- 
portant little rag and labeled me a raving, unconfined nut— 
which is true, of course—but that’s not what the taxpayers’ 
money was meant to be spent on: paying the FBI to be 
literary critics. This letter was approved by J. Edgar Hoover’s 
top two assistants. 

It was sent to Life magazine as a letter to the editor, and it 
said, “This will reveal the true character of Krassner” even 
though I had done nothing to violate the law. It was merely 
character assassination, but the next year it was escalated. 

In 69 the FBI distributed a leaflet in black neighborhoods, 
trying to generate tension between blacks and Jews. A huge 
swastika covered half the cover, and in each square of the 
swastika was a photo of Abbie Hoffman, Jerry Rubin, Mark 
Rudd (of the SDS), and myself. The headline read, “LAMP- 
SHADES, LAMPSHADES, LAMPSHADES.” The text was 
a whole anti-Semitic spiel: “These Jewish leaders are respon- 
sible for the oppression of Blacks! The only way Blacks can 
free themselves is by assassinating these Jews!” 

BA): You saw this? 

MPK: Yes, this all came out after the Freedom of Informa- 
tion Act freed up a lot of files. Even retroactively this was 
pretty scary. The letter of approval for this leaflet said that 
printing and distribution were mot to be traceable to the 
Bureau. And these leaflets were described as facetiously sug- 
gesting the elimination of these leaders, so that if they were 


traced back, the FBI could say, “Well, we were only being 
facetious!” 

HAJ: That’s so juvenile. 

M PK: Juvenile? Hmmm. .. In their minds they were being 
creative—I mean, this belongs in the Pranks issue; this was a 
prank. But it was a prank suggesting the assassination of 
four white boys who were circumcised. 

So that’s the level it was at. The scary part is: who knows 
what those people are doing today? Who knows what “How- 
ard Rasmussen” is doing? Especially now that they no longer 
have all those xeroxes filed away—it’s all computerized. 
They can press one button and it’s all erased. They don’t 
have to go through all that shredding or worry about the 
Freedom of Information Act. So technology is another tool 
that can be used for good or evil. 

Of course, both sides think they're the good side! Steve 
Allen once wrote a poem about all the wars between the 
good guys and the good guys... 

WAJ: What you've said is outrageous and amazing. 

MPK: Another time two FBI officers came to my office. I 
wouldn’t let them in because I knew they had been harassing 
friends of mine. I remember they called me “Paulie”! While I 
was doing a show at a community church in New York I saw 
these same two FBI agents in the audience, so I started 
talking about them. At that point they stopped taking 
notes—they didn’t want to include me making fun of them 
in their official reports. 

I also saw a report in my CIA files that said, “He spoke at 
an anti-Vietnam War rally and purported to be funny about 
the government.” So they were like theater critics. However, 
looking back I feel I got off lucky. After all, they £#led Fred 
Hampton of the Black Panthers in Chicago. 

HAJ: How? 

MPK: Essentially Fred Hampton was killed by the Chicago 
police in cooperation with the FBI. They raided the Panther 
headquarters and shot him while he was asleep. There was 
some evidence he had been given a sleeping pill. The rela- 
tives of the victim sued and won, which is very unusual—the 
evidence was that blatant. 
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It can never be the same again, 
because today the level of trust is 
different. For those days, the image 
that comes to mind is remembering how 
somebody would come up to you on the 


street, hand you something and say, 
“Try this.’’ And you'd put it in your 
mouth and smoke it or swallow it, just 
because of the look in their eyes. Now 
we have the Tylenol killers. 


So in that sense I got off lucky. But the House on Un- 
American Activities Committee released a list of 65 radical 
campus speakers, and I was.on that list (Fred Hampton was 
also on it). The New York Times printed it as well as other 
papers, and my campus bookings stopped after that. So I 
don’t think it would be paranoid to call that list a blacklist. 
HAJ: When did things start loosening up? 

MPK: Well, I get an occasional booking at places like the 
University of Wisconsin or Florida State University by peo- 
ple who know my work. But I couldn’t get any agencies to 


handle me anymore—that’s why I started my own agency. I 
need more TV exposure. 

Some old Realist fans want to make a documentary about 
me now, so there is new media interest. Twice People maga- 
zine has interviewed me and twice they didn’t run the story; 
it’s in that nether-nether world. The media all follow each 
other’s lead—they’re not doing me a favor, they want to sell 
copies so they try to present someone their readers will 
recognize. 

I’m not saying this is true of Re/Search, because we're 
more on a mutual basis. We're coming from the same 
wavelength—we don’t have to stop to sell a new underarm 
deodorant that will seal your pores forever ... 

HAJ: Let’s proceed to your days as editor of Hustler maga- 
zine. Weren't you the first to print photos of pregnant 
women naked? 

MPK: That’s when I began to learn the insanity of the porn 
business. Because Mother’s Day was coming up, we wanted 
to have a nude, pregnant woman on the coyer of the May 
issue. We had lots of photos to choose from and I picked one: 
“This is really good—she’s beautiful, she’s powerful, she’s 
dignified. Let’s go with this one.” 

With the Realist I never had to answer to anybody, but 
with Hustler I had to consult lawyers, advertisers, editorial 
boards, marketing people, production people, etc. They 
came back and said, “We can’t run this, because her nipples 
are showing.” At that time, among men’s magazines there 
was an unspoken agreement not to show a woman's bare 
nipples on the cover. Inside you could have anything—you 
could have a double page spread of a clitoris—but no nipples 
on the cover. I thought, “This is an insane asylum.” So they 
printed a cut-away diagram of a pregnant woman— 
artwork—on the cover! They used the photos on the inside. 

I learned that for a lot of men pornography is an addic- 
tion. In effect, we editors were not pimps so much as 
pushers. I didn’t get a chance to change the magazine the 
way I'd originally envisioned. I got to include a few things: 
an article on abortion, an updated article by Eric Norton on 
the assassination of Malcolm X ... And the cover of my first 
issue featured an Easter bunny nailed to a crucifix with a 
little basket of eggs spilled at the bottom. They had to label 
it, so they put in a little slug: “The commercialization of 
Easter.” I thought, “Well, if they want to spell it out—that's 
okay.” 

HAJ: Who hired you? 

M@ PK: I had been assigned to write an article on “the spirit- 
ual side of Lenny Bruce” (this was after Larry Flynt’s “born- 
again” experience), and they offered to fly me out for their 
Christmas party. I borrowed money from Scoop Nisker to 
buy a pair of jeans—all I had was one torn pair. 

I was really curious, because they said Flynt was going to 
“make ah announcement.” But what was a pornographic 
publisher turned born-again Christian going to say? 

When I met Larry Flynt I asked, “What are you going to 
do—have a scratch-and-sniff Virgin Mary?” He said, “That's 
a good idea! We'll print a picture of the Virgin Mary and 
there'll be a little part where you scratch and it'll smell like 
tomato juice.” 

I asked him, “Do you believe that Christ is the one true 
path to salvation?” He said, “No, I believe that Christ was 
not a more important teacher than Buddha, and that neither 
Christ nor Buddha was more important than amy individ- 
ual.” So I thought, “This is 2ot the fmage I had of this guy.” 
B AJ: Right—whyd he even bother being “born-again’’? 

WM PK: I think he thought it would sell more copies! Maybe 
meeting President Carter’s sister did the trick—who knows 
whether that wasn’t a prank? 

So Flynt gave this talk; Dick Gregory was scheduled to 
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entertain and then it would be my turn. He gave this talk 
and in the middle of it said, “We're going through some 
changes. We're going to have a new publisher, Paul Krassner, 
and he'll get paid $90,000 a year.” That was the first time I'd 
heard about it! 

MAJ: At this party? 

MPK: Yeah—I was stunned. I had been fasting for 4 days. 
Later, when I told him I had fasted, he asked, “Why?” I said, 
“Well, I wanted to have a clear mind when I met you. I 
wanted to see if you were a con artist or not, and you are, and 
you're good.” He hesitated for just a split second and then 
said, “I’m the best.” 

On the basis of his kind of raw, strange courage he would 
put anti-cigarette ads on the back of Hustler featuring color 
photos of diseased lungs, etc. Some people probably thought 
they were close-ups of something and used them as mastur- 
bation imagery—who knows? 

When he'd given me that answer about Christ, I knew I 
wasn't going to be publishing a Christian magazine. | lasted 
for 6 months and got about $1,000 a week take-home pay, 
because half of that $90,000 a year was withheld for taxes. 

All my salary went to paying off debts I had accumulated, 
so I left Hustler with less money than I'd started with. I lived 
in a $235/month apartment in Beverly Hills with no natural 
light, and walked to work every day because I didn’t have a 
car and didn’t know how to drive. The joke was that I was 
going to get a Moped but have a chaffeur drive it! 

HAJ: Youstill don’t know how to drive, yet you live in L.A.? 
MIPK: No. I once had a car for two years, but I never 
learned how to drive. 

HAJ: What did you do with the car? 

MIPK: People drove it around; I finally sold it. I just had 
other priorities at the time. I can work the glove compart- 
ment and the windows, but I never got beyond that. The car 
was like a toy to me—it was a Volkswagen convertible. It was 
a good car; I'd pat it on the fender. I mean, we had a relation- 
ship even though I didn’t use it. I guess it was sort of a 
platonic relationship. 

WAJ: Exactly. No entry, but something spiritual. 

I PK: I didn’t have to worry about putting the brakes on, 
because I never accelerated. 


In 1970, just two years later, | got a 
call from a TV quiz show wanting to 
know the name of the Yippie candidate 
in 1968—they wanted to use it as one 
of their questions. | realized this was 


another sign of the absorption of 
rebellion into mainstream culture. | 
watched the show, and it was an Air 
Force captain who was asked. | 


realized it was the end of an era. 
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AJ: Tell more about Hustler. I remember one issue fea- 
tured very gory photos of half-corpses from Vietnam. 

MIPK: There was one cover I wanted to stop but couldn't. 
Subsequently it’s become a symbol for those in the women’s 
movement who think the First Amendment shouldn't apply 
to pornography. Larry Flynt had come up with the state- 
ment, “We're not going to treat women like pieces of meat 
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anymore.” So for the next cover they planned to have that 
statement, plus artwork of a woman with lines drawn on 
her, similar to those cutaway diagrams of cows that you see 
in butcher shops. It was sort of a clever parody of the maga- 
zine itself. 

AJ: Was this your idea? 

MIPK: No, that was already inventoried. Then one of the 
editors discovered that a competitive men’s magazine had 
just had a cover by the same artist, so they dropped that idea 
and came up with cover art showing a woman upside down 
in a meat grinder—you could just see her legs sticking out. It 
had that statement, “We will no longer treat women like 
pieces of meat.” 

I said to them, “What does this mean: that we're not going 
to treat women like pieces of meat, but we're going to grind 
them up?” They didn’t know. I checked with the production 
people, but they said it was too late. For the first time I felt 
like Richard Nixon when he made that statement, 
“Although I’m not to blame, I am responsible.” 

AJ: That’s pretty funny. 

M@ PK: I’ve spoken to feminists who thought the cover was 
funny, but a lot of women were hurt by it. I apologized 
publicly in a couple of radio interviews, the Village Voice and 
the Bay Guardian. Even though the intent was self-parody, I 
could understand that the image itself transcended the 
intent, and that the context in which it appeared already 
gave it a certain dimension. 

I’ve been at women’s film festivals and lectures where 
they would show that cover and I would cringe in my seat, 
because it’s become ¢he negative role model for women 
against violence in the media. 

HAJ: What else did you do? 

PK: In my first issue, instead of having a solitary woman 
presented for the masturbatory pleasure of the readers, we 
had a couple using this new “love chair” which enabled them 
to get into all kinds of different positions. At the photo 
shoot they got so aroused they ended up actually making 
love. You couldn’t tell that—well, in some of the photos you 
could tell. But one of the rules was that you couldn’t actually 
show penetration or erections. 

HAJ: Right. That still applies. 

MPK: But since his erection was totally inside her, you 
could neither see the erection nor the penetration from the 
position they were in! So I guess that was skirting the rule. 

Then Ruth Carter Stapleton, Jimmy Carter’s sister and 
the evangelist who converted Larry Flynt, asked him to fire 
me. He refused. 

AJ: Good. What was their relationship like? 

MIPK: Well, they were friends. He was giving her money 
for a magazine she wanted to publish, Christian Women, 
that was going to be distributed alongside Hustler. I 
remember she broke down and cried in some of the conversa- 
tions she had with him, so they were sympatico friends. But 
he refused to fire me when she asked him. Then he got shot 
a few months later, so Althea Flynt took over and she fired 
me. 

AJ: What was she like? 

MIPK: She was a combination of Evita and the Beverly 
Hillbillies—very naive and very street smart at the same 
time. 

When I got fired, the first thing I did was call up family 
and friends so that they wouldn’t find out about it in the 
media. I called up Ken Kesey in Oregon and he said, “Good. 
Why don’t you come to Egypt with us—the Grateful Dead 
are going to play at the pyramids.” So I said, “Thank you, 
Althea, for firing me.” 

When I was in Egypt, Ruth Carter Stapleton was also 
there. A reporter from the Washington Post said she wanted 


to meet with me. That didn’t happen, but when I got back to 
the States I wrote her a letter saying I was pleased she 
wanted to meet with me because I thought she was hostile, 
since Larry Flynt said she'd asked him to fire me. I put her 
on the spot. But she admitted it and said it was true; she 
actually called me up and apologized: “I usually don’t judge 
people before I meet them.” Part of me wanted to say, “Well, 
if you were a true Christian you wouldn’t judge them even 
after you'd met them.” But she was very gracious and I didn’t 
want to seem rude to her. She died recently. 

HAJ: Yes; of cancer. 

M@ PK: I guess she just healed others. 

AJ: Why did she want you fired? 

MIPK: She said (and I agreed with her) that she wanted 
Larry to participate more actively in the magazine, because it 
would help him recuperate from his near-assassination. 
There were other reasons, too. 

I had assigned a reporter, Laura Daltrey, to interview a 
convicted rapist in prison. The idea was to see if rapists felt 
there was any connection between pornography and their 
crimes of violence. The editor then said to me, “Well, we'll 
publish this if it comes out favorable to us.” I said, “What do 
you mean?” He said, “Well, suppose they say there was a 
connection?” | said, “We'll print that, too.” That article was 
sabotaged. But there were other things going on. 

I think it was hard for Althea to fire me. She brought me 
into her office and I brought in my pencil and pad ‘cause she 
was always coming up with ideas like, “Let's have an article 
on the quality of the food in public schools.” So I was theré 
ready to write down ideas and her first words were “Paul, I 
have to fire you.” I wrote down “FIRED.” But she was crying 
and we embraced, ‘cause we had become friends. I had to 
comfort her. She fired me and then I had to make her feel 
better about it! 

The whole Hustler thing had been a very surrealistic 
experience, and I hadn’t had time to unwind from that 
before I found myself in Egypt. It was like going to a sauna— 
going from extreme heat to extreme cold. When I returned 
from Egypt I had to unwind from both experiences, ‘cause 
they were so diametrically opposed to each other. 

AJ: Could you talk about Larry Flynt a little more? 

M PK: When I met him he was in the throes of his “born- 
again” experience. Whether it was real or not doesn’t mat- 
ter, because I think a lot of scams—well, I think Eldridge 
Cleaver started as a scam, but then it worked for him. If you 
play a role long enough, the role begins to play you. 

The first day Flynt called me into his office and said, “You 
know, I could make that wall come tumbling down by sheer 
will power!” | thought to myself, “Boy, this is going to be 
some job!” Then he said, “But... I don’t want to misuse my 
power!” I thought, “Oh shit! Nobody ever wants to misuse 
their power for me.” 

I wrote my first publisher's statement, and it was about 
the Yippies—about Abbie Hoffman who was on the lam, 
and Jerome Washington, the first black Yippie who was still 
in prison framed on a murder charge. I was just testing the 
waters. Flynt said, “This will get me in trouble with the FBI 
and the CIA, but we'll publish it.” 

Based on research done by the Columbia Journalism 
Review, I wrote a publisher's statement about various maga- 
zines, showing how they had stopped printing anti-cigarette 
articles—basically suppressing them in proportion to their 
increase in cigarette advertising. I cited specific examples 
including Ms magazine. Our advertising department tried to 
stop it (they were trying to get cigarette ads), but Althea 
said, “This is the best publisher's statement I've ever read. 
We'll publish it.” So there was a kind of integrity there 
among the “sleaze.” The working slogan was Sensationalism 


With Credibility, 

Working at Hustler was an education for me. Even though 
my feminist friends who knew me trusted me, there were 
others who felt I had totally sold out. I could understand it. 
And it didn’t feel good to be considered a pig ... and called 
one! I went to a feminist conference where Susan Brown- 
miller yelled at me, “YOU PIG! You publish Hustler!” A 
couple of years later I met her at a party in New York and 
she apologized, but—it’s just such an emotional thing. I can 
understand the rage, anger and pain. 

Before I spoke at the University of Wisconsin at Madison, 
a couple of women came up to me and asked, “How would 
you like to be stuffed into a meat grinder?” I said, “Not 
particularly.” But then we talked about it for an hour, even 
though I really wanted to rest before performing. It was 
worthwhile because we ended up shaking hands and embrac- 
ing. I went up and performed and actually had been ener- 
gized by the experience—it was kinda like cleaning a slate. 
So there were those kind of repercussions. On the other 
hand, my days at Hustler will make a great chapter in my 
autobiography; I’m calling it “Showing Pink.” I already have 
that chapter titled. 

The autobiography has to be about now, otherwise I'll be 
competing with myself. The bottom line is the fun and 
education that you get writing it—that forces you to see the 
patterns of your life... and how, for better or worse, because 
of poor decisions, or circumstances, or whatever, it’s been 
almost an inevitable chain leading to where you are now. 
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When I met Larry Flynt he was in the 
throes of his ‘‘born-again’’ experience. 


Whether it was real or not doesn’t 
matter, because | think a lot of scams— 


well, | think Eldridge Cleaver 
started as a scam, but then it worked 
for him. If you play a role long enough, 
the role begins to play you. 


AJ: I think there’s an incredible need for your book; a lot 
of people are voracious for the detatling of that era that’s now 
lost in oblivion. The spontaneity and wild creativity of those 
times don’t exist for young people today. 
MPK: Yeah ... I think it’s important that people realize 
that there is a tradition for resisting authority. 
HAJ: We're in a very dangerous time when all rebellion has 
been sold back to us, and all the symbols of rebellion are just 
that—mere symbols. No longer can your evaluations of peo- 
ple rely on what they look like, as in the earliest punk years or 
the early hippie era. 
MPK: Take the sexual revolution. For awhile we burst out 
of the old Puritanical morality, but now it’s back in the guise 
of a “safety” issue. People aren't fucking because it’s 
“wrong,” but because it’s dangerous in terms of AIDS. 
AJ: I know. AIDS makes herpes look small-time. 
MIPK: People go to the doctor now and are told they have 
herpes and they say, “Oh—thank god!” Herpes—that’s just 
God’s way of making sure a couple becomes friends before 
they become lovers! 

AIDS certainly did put herpes in perspective. I think it 
was Einstein’s law of relativity right there. Kids today don’t 
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even realize there was a time when girls couldn't go to 
school wearing pants—they had to wear skirts. Now that’s 
just taken for granted. 

In 1959 I wrote an editorial calling for the elimination of 
male and female designations in the Help Wanted ads. At 
the time I thought, “Well, zhat’s a lost cause.” Now, of course, 
it’s illegal. Now people don’t even realize that there ever 
were such designations. From a totally idealistic point of 
view any job should be open to a man or a woman, except 
maybe being a wet nurse—and even then men with the 
proper hormones could do it—who knows? 

BA: Right. There’s that prophetic satire again. 

MPK: On the other hand, the majority of today’s teenagers 
believes there’s going to be a nuclear war in their lifetime. 
And yet their big problem is how to balance career and 
marriage, because they want to have something to do before 
total nuclear holocaust! 

AJ: Then you have this whole issue of drugs. One drug I 
think will never be consumerized is LSD and other related 
psychedelics. 

M PK: Consumerized? 

MAJ: You know, what Miami Vice does for cocaine and 
heroin. Those are now very established drugs that have been 
glamorized by the media. The stars might bust the drug 
dealers, but the program totally glamorizes the drug scene; 
it’s really just a consumer goods parade. The dealers have 
beautiful women, clothes, homes, cars, boats, planes, danger 
and adventures that ordinary people never have. 

PK: I watched it when G. Gordon Liddy was on, because 
he’s my favorite actor. 

AJ: Isn't he great? Anyway, drugs today are not the same 
as in the sixties. Today, the accoutrements of success are your 
BMW, your gold credit card, and cocaine, and this is the 
establishment. 

M PK: I think of Timothy Leary’s promotion of LSD as a 
prank. When he was interviewed in Playboy, he talked about 
how LSD would increase your orgasm a thousandfold ... 
about how a woman could have several hundred orgasms 
under the influence of LSD. Millions of people believed him! 
That was definitely a prank, in a way. 


The cover of my first issue [as editor of 
Hustler Magazine] featured an Easter 


bunny nailed to a crucifix with a little 


basket of eggs spilled at the bottom. 


I went through a coke period during the six months I was 
working for Hustler. | had the money, and when in Rome... 
Rome in this case meaning L.A. That’s what this culture is 
really like today. It’s like witnessing before our very eyes the 
fall of the Roman Empire, except in this case it’s the fall of 
the American Empire, with electronic coverage. 

HAJ: Yes, and Los Angeles is the capitol in terms of images 
from America. 

MPK: The dinosaur culture is dying off, but of course the 
dinosaur wants to survive, too—the dinosaurs a/ways want 
to survive. So we just have to keep out of the way of their 
tails during their death throes. 

AJ: That’s a good metaphor. 

MIPK: When I see the politicians on the news, I think it’s 
the “Dinosaur Follies.” 

If people say to me, “Okay, look. You tell me what to do 
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instead of buying a copy of We Are the World,” I don't 
presume to know what to tell them to do. I’m not sure what 
to do myself, except to do what I do best, because all these 
kinds of activities contribute—as long as you're not working 
in a missile factory or a cigarette factory. But even there, it’s 
necessary to understand and have empathy for those who do 
work in those places and their process of rationalization. 

People who work in a cigarette factory will say, “Well, 
people have to relax.” People who work in a missile factory 
will say, “Well, we need a strong defense.” It’s necessary to 
understand that process people undergo so they can live 
with themselves. For the sake of their self-esteem they have 
to justify what they do. I learned that at Hustler—every day 
for six months I had to justify to myself what I was doing. 

People find their own causes. There’s a kind of supply and 
demand—who knows why. Some people go for abortion 
rights, some go for Save The Whales, and some go for 
nudity on the beach. They’re all justifiable causes and some 
people have more than one issue they want to deal with. So 
it’s really an extremely exciting time to be alive, despite all 
the suffering and inhumanity that’s going on and increasing, 
because somehow there is a potential to turn it around. It’s 
still possible. 

All the tools—whether computers or drugs—can be used 
to go in any direction. That’s the first thing I learned when I 
first decided to move to the West Coast. I was hiking with 
some people; we had taken acid and were in the Sierra 
Nevada mountains on Gary Snyder’s property sitting around 
a campfire. The situation seemed kind of timeless because of 
the fire, which felt very primitive while also somehow 
beyond technology. 

We were trading stories and making predictions. At one 
point Gary Snyder quoted this line from a poem by Robert 
Duncan: “If the possibilities are infinite, that means in both 
directions.” 

Later on I got an even weirder metaphor. It was some- 
thing that Sri Rama Krishna said when one of his disciples 
asked him, “Why is there evil in the world?” He answered, 
“To thicken the plot.” 

So—even though you might have a theatrical metaphor to 
view life through, you've still got to deal with it. You can 
have compassion for the people who make the missiles but 
you still have to deal with the missiles themselves. Just like 
you can have compassion for a rapist—a rapist is a victim 
too. If he tries to rape you, kick him in the balls—but with 
compassion. I mean that on some level of consciousness he is 
a victim as well as an oppressor. But the point is, you still 
have to deal with him. 

But sometimes you think, “What's the use? What's it all 
for?” Then you get your balance back. After all, it’s such a 
waste when you see something like teenagers committing 
suicide over homework ... 

In my book, Tales of Tongue-Fu, there was a group called 
Better Your Exit, the acronym for which was BYE. This 
meant: take some evil institution with you when you go. 
Meaning: if you're going to kill yourself, at least make it a 
constructive act. And the irony of that is: if you want to do 
that, then you still have some reason to live. 

When Norman Mailer ran for mayor of New York, he 
wanted to have all the youth gangs come into Central Park 
and have jousting games with each other like old-fashioned 
competitions. 

AJ: He would have been an interesting mayor. 

PK: I voted for him. I also voted for Jéllo Biafra for mayor 
of San Francisco. Well, that served as a vehicle for him being 
quoted—getting his points of view across. I guess it was a 
prank. Of course, the real elections are a prank. 

AJ: The real elections are the ultimate prank. 
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John Giorno is an intense and innovative “sound” poet whose work is characterized by 
the use of repeated key phrases (e.g., “You're the one I’m going to share my money 
with”), varying stress and delivery for emotional impact. He’s never hesitated to incorpo- 
rate electronic technological advances into his performances and recordings, beginning 
with early Moog voice modification experiments in 1967. 

In the early sixties Giorno was a charter member of the NY underground pop art scene, 
starring in Andy Warhol's first film, Sleep. He became a close associate of William S. 
Burroughs and Brion Gysin, doing numerous collaborations over the years. His Giorno 
Poetry Systems (222 Bowery St, NYC 10012) which produces recordings by Burroughs, 
Gysin, Cabaret Voltaire, Coil, Diamanda Galas, Lydia Lunch, and a host of others, has 
recently branched out into video production. To date John Giorno has written over eleven 
books, produced two movies, recorded over twenty albums and appeared in numerous 
videos, live performances, and radio shows. The sardonic, almost cynical, wit lurking 


behind his soft-spoken charm manifests itself in the following writings. 


John Giorno photographed by Brion Gysin, 


ANOTHER RAT. 
YOU PUT 
3 RATS 
IN A CAGE 
AND STARVE THEM 
FOR 9 DAYS. 


Hotel Chelsea, NYC, August 1965. HOW TO MAKE THIS IS 
| A KILLER RAT THE TIME 

YOU'VE GOT TO TO LET 
STARVE THE RAT 
A RAT FREE. 
UNTIL HE IS HE WILL GO 
SO HUNGRY HUNTING 
HE’LL EAT OTHER RATS. 


HE KNOWS 
WHERE 
THEY LIVE, 
WHERE 
THEY GO 
TO EAT, 


SOONER OR LATER , HE KNOWS ALL 
THE STRONGEST THEIR HABITS. 
RAT HE PREFERS 
WILL EAT THE OTHER 2. RATS 
YOU MUST KEEP TO EATING 
THEM IN GARBAGE, 
COMPLETE ELECTRICAL WIRING, 
DARKNESS, OR ANY OTHER 
BECAUSE RATS KIND OF FOOD. 

HAVE AN INSTINCT IF YOU ARE HAVING 
NOT TO EAT A RAT PROBLEM, 
EACH OTHER FOLLOW 

BUT IN BLACKNESS THESE INSTRUCTIONS. 

THEY LOSE WHEN THE 

THIS INSTINCT. KILLER RAT 
ONCE A RAT HAS CLEANED OUT 
EATS ANOTHER ALL YOUR RATS, 
RAT, HE WILL MOVE ON 
HE GETS A REAL TO OTHER RATS 
TASTE FOR IT IN OTHER PLACES. 
OR BECOMES WHEN HE BREEDS 
ADDICTED. HIS OFFSPRING 
IT’S ALL WILL ALSO LIKE 


IN THE BLOOD. 
THE BLOOD 


TO EAT RATS. 
THEY GET 


IS THICK BIG 
AND SWEET, AND FAT 
AND ONCE AS CATS 
A RAT THEY GET BIG 


TASTES IT, 
HE WANTS IT 
MORE THAN 

ANYTHING ELSE. 


AND FAT AS CATS. 
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raphed by Bobby Neel Adams, DNA Lounge, SF, 19 
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ABSOLUTE MALICE AND JOY 
by John Giorno 


STOP THE CARS. I bought 5000 roofing nails from Bow- 
ery Lumber, great bags of fat 2-inch flat-topped roofing 
nails. We threw them on the streets and under the tires of 
passing automobiles. STOP THE CARS. STOP AIR 
POLLUTION. 

On the night of May 25th, 1969, I did a piece called STOP 
THE CARS for Street Works III, organized by John Perreault 
and Hannah Weiner. Two dozen poets and artists did pieces. 
It was the formative years of performance and conceptual 
art. The word SOHO was invented that year, south of Hous- 
ton and north of Canal, and it was just as appalling then as it 
is now. SOHO was the boundaries of Street Works IIL. Air 
pollution was at its worst in New York. If you walked down 
the street in the rain and raindrops got in your eyes, your 
eyes would burn. 

THE AIR BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE AND NO ONE 
HAS THE RIGHT TO TURN IT TO POISON. 

In the early evening, my crew Michael McClanathan and 
Joy Bang, and a few poet friends who helped: Anne Wald- 
man, Michael Brownstein, Bernadette Mayer, Larry Fagin, 
among others endlessly enlisted along the way, and I seeded 
the streets with flat-topped roofing nails. First we stashed 
the bags of nails in safe storage under entrance steps, inside 
garbage cans, in doorways, and in waste baskets on street- 
corners where we could just reach in and grab handfuls. I 
threw them like chickenfeed on the cobblestones of Greene 
Street. I would wait for traffic to pass, and throw fistfuls of 
nails at 50-foot intervals. We had all done some kind of drug: 
Dexamil, methedrine, Purple Hearts, mescaline, and LSD. 

We would seed an intersection, Wooster and Broome, and 
then saunter slowly happily away with no incriminating evi- 
dence on us. Joy, Michael, and I would, by hand, stand the 
2-inch nails on their heads in great fields on the flat tar 
patches among the cobblestones. Cars would drive by and 
suck them up. We leaned the nails against the tires of parked 
cars (on both sides of all four wheels). Cars with puncture- 
sealing tires would drive a couple of blocks before limping to 
the curb. Others would just get a flat and stagger to a stop. 
We could see it from the corners of our eyes. 

For hours we moved through SOHO, coming out of paral- 
lel blocks and rendezvousing on Canal Street. Those were 
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some of the great moments. Not during red lights, but when 
they turned green and the heavy fast-moving Sunday night 
Memorial Day weekend traffic to New Jersey sped along 
Canal Street to the Holland Tunnel, we threw fistfuls of nails 
under their tires. It was exhilarating and perfectly 
accomplished. 

We got reports that traffic was blocked in the Holland 
Tunnel. Cars with flats in the Tunnel, on the other side, and 
going into it. So we moved away from that area. The streets 
of SOHO were polka-dotted with cars with flat tires. We hit 
about 500 cars. The crowning achievement of the night was 
we got 3 cop cars, two on Greene, and one on Mercer. I 
walked up to one of the wrecked police cars (two flat tires), 
and asked, “Officer, what's happening?” He looked at me 
and said, “Some nut is nailing the street.” 

The work of the other artists participating in Street Works 
III was so pathetic and bad, they don’t deem being men- 
tioned, This was the last conceptual piece I ever did. The air 
in New York is a lot better now. 

The rhetoric of the piece was: 
OPEN SEASON OPEN SEASON OPEN SEASON 

OPEN SEASON OPEN SEASON 
ON 
HAWKS TIGERS LARKS MUSTANGS FALCONS 
COUGARS JAGUARS 
MAKE MANHATTAN UNSAFE FOR CARS, BUSES 
AND TAXICABS 
AND ALL OTHER OXYGEN CONSUMING, 
CARBON DIOXIDE MANUFACTURING VEHICLES 
AND 

WE MAY YET HAVE A CHANCE TO SAVE THE BIOS- 
PHERE THAT IS OUR WORLD. THE AIR AND THE 
PLANET BELONG TO ALL PEOPLE AND TO ALL LIFE. 
CARS KILL AND CRIPPLE PEOPLE AND LIFE. SUGAR 
IN THE GAS TANK WILL KILL AN AUTOMOBILE. 
ROOFING NAILS WILL CRIPPLE AN AUTOMOBILE. 

“This is getting you nowhere,” I said to myself, standing 
on the corner of Greene and Grand Streets. “So stop doing 
it. 

No doubt the intentions were compassionate, but the 
1960's were ending in ruin. My heart was filled with loss and 
failure. The triumph of the night was loneliness, resent- 
ment, and disappointment transformed into absolute malice 
and joy. 


AREN 


INLEY 


Karen Finley, performance artist and painter, went to school at the San Francisco Art 
Institute, then moved to New York where she gained international recognition. The 
Village Voice put her on the cover, describing her act: “A raw, quivering Id takes the 
stage. Her pupils contract as if she’s disappeared within herself. She’s slipped into that 
personalized primeval ooze now and the floodgates fly open in a loud declamation, No, 


Herr Schmidt, | will not shit in your mouth. . .” In any performance she will let loose 
with any number of provocative personas, all centered on power relationships and social 
inequities. Privately, Karen is a most thoughtful taboo-breaker, painting canvases and 


with Andrea Juno and V. Vale. 


HM ANDREA JUNO: Tell us about your childhood— 

Mi KAREN FINLEY: One of my favorite things to do was 
pretend to have epileptic seizures in front of people while 
they were eating. Id also go in front of restaurant windows 
and pretend I was throwing up. People were so interested in 
food, and I thought that was so disgusting. 

There weren't too many times Id actually fall on the floor 
and have a seizure—they were more like standing-up kind of 
seizures. They weren't something I would p/an on doing—it 
was just: if I'd see the best time to do it, | would do it... 
HAJ: What was their usual reaction? 

MKF: Disgust. They would be trying to eat, and I would get 
them disgusted, which is what I wanted, because I felt they 
were really disgusting. 
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One of my favorite things to do 
was pretend to have epileptic 
seizures in front of people while 


they were eating. I'd also go 
in front of restaurant windows 
and pretend I was throwing up. 


Then, in situations where you would touch people but not 
communicate—let’s say you're on a train sitting next to 
someone sharing a seat—I would write an elaborate letter to 
the person. And they'd be in a position where they could 
actually read it, sitting next to me. It was interesting seeing 
how people would respond—some would ignore it, some 
would really think it was funny, and sometimes people would 
even start crying or start writing me a letter. 
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working hard on projects including disco records and videos. In this interview she spoke 


In high school I was really inspired by the book Happen- 
ings by Michael Kirby; I also read a lot of “beat” poetry at 
this time. I probably read Happenings right after it came 
out, when I was eleven or twelve. Basically it changed my 
life. I'd seen Claes Oldenburg stuff, and from then on every- 
thing really changed. The kind of stuff I would do was like 
environments: wrap up the whole place in plastic. I did 
things like clog up the passageway with aluminum foil, or fill 
up an entire room with leaves. And when I gave a report I 
would show pictures of naked women—I always included 
pictures of sexual acts. This was the sixties, so no one really 
could care less, because this was expected of you. Now they'd 
probably care, but... 

I even got a letter from Allan Kaprow, which really got 
me excited, because I don’t think he knew he was one of my 
idols when I was twelve. That’s when people did things like 
kissy-feelie kind of stuff for performance. I have to say that 
when 7 got into it more, a lot of performance was really 
boring. I have a Masters Degree in Performance and a lot of 
art education, but much of the art world and performance art 
I just can’t buy, because it’s really boring. 

AJ: What kind of family life did you have? 

WKF: I would say that my childhood was one of the largest 
happenings ... I had a lot of mental illness in my family. 
Like when we went to my grandmother's house, she would 
ask us to wear little rubber hats so the X-rays from the 
Martians wouldn't cross-circuit our heads. Little things like 
that. There's a lot of manic-depression in my family. 

My uncle married a woman from Brazil. She came to our 
house and burned crosses on our door, sometimes on a daily 
basis for maybe a period of five years. She would also call up 
our house about eighty times a day—no matter if we 
changed our number, she would get it. So the phone was 
constantly ringing. The police sometimes would come over 
to our house. My father sold vacuum cleaners, so there were 
all these vacuum cleaners around, and he also was a jazz 
musician, so there were a lot of weird people coming by. My 
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mother was usually running for a campaign or some political 
office, like trying to get DDT additives banned. It was a 
pretty vocal household. 
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My current work is dispelling 
myths. I’m very interested in 
dispelling the entire notion of 
penis envy, really trying to 


present the fact that it’s 
womb envy, or woman envy... 
I like to expose genders— 
gendercide behavior. 


BAJ: And this is all stuff you use— 

WKF: [use a lot of it. A lot of performance going on in the 
sixties and seventies was really about time, about creating 
work that couldn’t be sold, creating work that couldn’t enter 
the art market. Which is one reason why I went into per- 
formance, because I really didn’t like the art market. I don’t 
like the idea of selling work, even though I sell my perfor- 
mance. But just the idea of someone buying it makes me 
very uncomfortable. Every:time I go into a museum or art 
gallery I get really nauseous. So performance is a perfect way 
I don’t have to deal with that, yet I’m in the art world or 
commenting on it, and I find that very important because I 
think selling art work is really politically incorrect—even 
though I would love to get an art gallery for my paintings! 
But it’s still really politically incorrect! 
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Karen Finley 
at home 

in NYC. 
Photo: 
Andrea Juno 


I think what motivated me the most was a pretty sad event. 
Even though I might be considered a naturally talented 
person, what triggered me the most in my work is the fact 
that my father committed suicide. That act gave me such a 
depth of a human being—the idea of death, of tragedy, of 
seeing that act, is something that I live with every day. And 
that is really a trigger for me and my work—the anger of 
how that happens, trying to conceptualize spiritually why 
tragedy happens—it’s just so bizarre that this happened in 
my life, in the same way it has brought creativity out of me. 
But actually, the performance comes from a very severe 
strong deep rage and sadness I had at the time of his death, 
and the way he died. 

Many people do have some particular tragedy which they 
survive somehow, and everyone finds out their own particu- 
lar way. But some people that have been victimized never let 
go. In particular I think of women (and men, too) who have 
suffered sexual abuse as children. I’m interested in those 
kind of things. 

AJ: Your performances are trance-like states involving the 
darker side— 

MKF: I think that in all creative processes, whether it’s 
painting or static art-making or writing music, you go 
through some kind of state, and I think that’s the reason 
why one makes art—not only for the finished product, but 
for that actual art-making. That's why when some people 
create work, they don’t really feel the need to actually sell it, 
they just enjoy making it. That’s what is the drug: making 
and creating something. It’s a really powerful drug, and for 
me it’s in that trance of when I’m performing and actually 
trying to get this energy out. The feeling I want to share is: 
if there is some victim or someone who has been put into 
some horrid tragedy or has experienced something—I have 
felt that. And you feel that every day—you're intelligent and 
you continue on, but you still feel that. 

I like to talk a lot about the invisible, like the emotions. 
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I'm using words for it, but a lot of it is about invisible things. 
HAJ: You also take on the role of the abuser as well as the 
abused— 

MKF: If one ever goes through some tragedy or is the 
victim, there’s a point where you have to somehow forgive, 
or let go, or release the person who committed the crime. 
You have to let them go or you're not going to continue on 
with your life. By me speaking as a person who is commit- 
ting the crime, you're seeing this pathetic reasoning. It’s 
pathetic and sick, but there 7s some reasoning behavior going 
on behind it. I try to show that, and many times it’s funny 
and pathetic. Seeing that, maybe it becomes a collective ges- 
talt. If you can laugh at the person who committed the 
crime... 
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I got in trouble for a performance 
called, ‘I like the dwarf on the 
table when I give him head.” | was 
going to present it at a women’s art 


conference, and | got banned unless | 
would change the title to, ‘‘! like 
people of short stature on the table 
when I give them head.” 


My current work is dispelling myths. I’m very interested 
in dispelling the entire notion of penis envy, really trying to 
present the fact that it’s womb envy, or woman envy, or the 
fact that Freud molested his own daughter and sister-in-law 
on repeated occasions. I like to expose genders—gendercide 
behavior. 

MVALE: Was your father like a beatnik? 

WKF: I would say that. He had a job and stuff, but he was 
definitely—he turned me on to a great deal of writing and 
performance. I would say he was more way out than I was. 
He did heroin; when he was seventeen he was in Lexington. 
But he was an artist who had a job and did support his 
family. 

That happened to a lot of people in the jazz world—as 

soon as rock'n'roll came in, he was out of a job. When pop 
culture came in, a lot of things changed. Things like reading 
Kerouac were really part of my growing up—writing and 
reading different things were important. But I think that’s 
another reason why I don’t do drugs at all, is because of my 
experience with my family. I've never taken LSD, which I 
think is pretty weird. I’ve taken birth control pills, though! 
BV: What instrument did your father play? 
MKF: Drums. He was mostly a percussionist; he'd play 
non-stop at home for hours. In fact, I did a performance 
with my father when I was about fourteen years old. We did 
this thing where he drummed and I would sort of go into a 
trance. He used to go into trances when he would play, 
which is weird to see. So we'd do that .. . 

There was drumming and music going on a lot at my 
house. Which is really weird because I said I was never going 
to do any music at all, and now I'm doing records, which I 
think is really funny. I love the music business—‘Make you 
beautiful, baby!” That’s what my movie producer told me last 
week. 

AJ: Didn't you have a job at Bellevue? 
WKF: No, but I have worked with emotionally disturbed 
people, retarded people. I love working with them and 
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teaching them art. I got in trouble for a performance called 
“T like the dwarf on the table when I give him head.” I was 
going to present it at a women’s art conference and I got 
banned unless I would change the title to, “I like people of 
short stature on the table when I give them head.” I refused, 
because “dwarf” is a much prettier word—it has that d, w, 
and f in it. It isn’t so much the dwarf as the word—the word 
is a beautiful word. Whereas “short stature” is like shit-on-a- 
stick, it just doesn’t have the same kind of feeling to it. 

That brings us back to people of diminished capabilities. 
There was one guy who would draw nothing but people 
peeing, and I liked him a lot. Another woman's tongue 
would go crazy all the time [demonstrates], and—I don’t 
know, I just feel comfortable around those people. I really 
can’t think of anything particularly that would make them 
more gross or sentimental. 

HAJ: What kind of art did you teach them? 

MKF: Usually collages worked, because anyone can do a 
collage. Also, since naive art is really the cool thing to do— 
all these artists go to school for twelve years, and then the 
idea is to try to make it look like it’s “natural,” it just hap- 
pened, it was spontaneous, and that you go back to your 
primitive state or childhood and unlearn everything you 
learned. Well, these guys have it matwrally, so everything they 
do is great! 

I'd like to talk a little bit about being banned in London. I 
went there to perform in a cabaret. There was a lot of press 
on me; they were calling me “fruity Karen” and there were 
pictures of me with a turkey. Of course, the English decided 
that I love to have sex with turkeys (they were wrong, I like 
to have it with chickens—just kidding) and they said I was 
like a female Lenny Bruce. Scotland Yard told me that I could 
not talk and show my body at the same time—I could do a 
strip show, but I could not speak. When it’s a strip show, it’s 
for the pleasure of men when I’m a sexual object or an object 
of their desire, but once I remove my body from being an 
object of desire to be part of my control, then that’s illegal! 
So I refused to compromise. 

Actually I wasn’t even going to be showing my body—that 
wasn’t my intention for this particular act. I decided that I 
didn’t need to be judged or put into this kind of framework. I 
made a statement that in the time of our technology and 
so-called “advanced” civilization, we still have page 9. (In the 
London Mirror and the Sun, on the 9th page they have 
pictures of naked women.) I just found that really disgusting: 
that they allow this in their journalism but I couldn’t do it in 
my art form, because I’m a woman. 


| had a lot of mental illness in 
my family. Like when we went to my 
grandmother's house, she would ask 


us to wear little rubber hats so the 
X-rays from the Martians wouldn't 
cross-circuit our heads. 


There was a suggestion I should sue the papers for libel. 
But I thought, “No! The papers can write anything they 
want—if they say I’m a porno star or whatever, that’s their 
opinion.” It was the institutions that wouldn't allow me to do 
my act. Even if I was doing the things they said: that I was a 
porno star, that I actually took yams and put ‘em up my butt, 
that I had sex with animals—I feel that I should be able to do 
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it, or at least be given a chance. That’s why I got very upset. 
AJ: Have you had any problems in the U.S.? 

MKF: When I got off the plane in Texas I was asked, “Oh, 
are you going to be showing pubic hairs?” I asked, “What 
about butt hairs—the hairs down here on my legs?” They 
said, “God, we'll have to call up our lawyers.” So they called 
up to find out whether or not butt hairs are pubic hairs. 
They said, “Look. We'll send you in; we'll get a wax job for 
you, because we're serving liquor, and you can’t show pubic 
hairs and serve liquor.” I asked, “Does that mean you could 
show a waxed pussy?” They said, “Well, maybe.” 

What they used to do at the Condor [a strip club in San 
Francisco] was: you'd get fitted for a special little toupee. 
You'd get shaved, and customers thought they were seeing 
pussy hair but they weren’t—it was a wig! 

HAJ: You were a waitress at the Condor? 
MKF: Yes, and I did it purely for economics—I really didn’t 
enjoy it that much. 
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When | got off the plane in Texas | 
was asked, ‘‘Oh, are you going to be 
showing pubic hairs?” | asked, ‘What 
about butt hairs—the hairs down 


here on my legs?” They said, ‘‘God, 
we'll have to call up our lawyers.” 
So they called up to find out whether 
or not butt hairs are pubic hairs. 


BV: Were you putting yourself through art school? 

WKF: Yeah, I think most of the people who worked there 
were artists ... | was amazed that the men were so much 
more well-behaved in there, with the thought that they 
might really be getting something, than on the street—that 
amused me. Plus, nothing really happened that sexy on the 
stage, but they were hoping so much—the sense of desire 
was so strong that it kept them there. 

But I love a good burlesque show with feathers and stuff! I 
love fancy lingerie—a good Vassarette or Vanity Fair—give 
me a Bali or a John Kloss bra! 

I think I like to show that a lot of times fetishes come 
from something or some incident. I don’t think they're 
necessarily something a person is born with. So I like to 
show the source, and that source is what interests me. I also 
like to show how people that are really intelligent will really 
manipulate their lives in order to get the fetish. But mostly 
you don't really want to get the fetish, you really want to stay 
in the state of desire. You don’t really want to ever get 
satisfied—you want to stay in that state. I think S&M isn’t 
really about orgasm or release, it’s about tension. So I like to 
show tension. 

I think my performances are about—I really enjoy seeing 
slobs made into human beings for maybe about two minutes. 
Like, make them just for a minute think, “Oh, wow, I think I 
said that to her last night.” So I would say that my fetish is 
really control. I don’t think my work is about sexuality; I 
think my work is about power... 

I think I like to provoke people whose political class in 
society controls me. In our society, the only power that the 
lower class or lower middle class has is Janguage, the power 


of language. That’s why you see people with ghetto blasters 
or doing graffiti—theirs is only the power of language. And 
now a lot of the political structure wants to control that with 
PMRC’s [parents’ group censoring rock lyrics] burning of 
records, or books being taken out of the school system, for 
fear of the power which the lower class or lower middle class 
still has, which is something you can’t buy, even though 
there are markets for rap music and graffiti art. 
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I like the fact of seeing some of 
these morons dancing to my music, 


hearing these words, ‘‘You wish you 
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had a clit/but you only got a cock.” 
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I know that my word is something that they’can’t ever buy 
or package, even though they want to make it into a record 
or do something with it. But you just can’t buy that. They've 
thought up a lot of things, but they still haven’t been able to 
figure out how to plug into my brain and spirit. 

A lot of our culture is dead or geared towards fast food, 
which is really what has been asked for. I think it’s sad. 
HAJ: You're actually a very populist phenomenon; anybody 
can come to your performances and enjoy them or react to 
them. Now you're getting into disco music. 

MKF: I like the fact of seeing some of these morons danc- 
ing to my music, hearing these words, “You wish you had a 
clit/but you only got a cock.” 

When I went to Germany I performed with my ex- 
husband Harry Kipper. We did a series of Hitler and Eva 
Braun one-act plays—Eva Braun and Hitler at home, basic- 
ally. We had beer music and were drinking beer as dogs. I 
was unaware of the Germans’ inability to laugh at their own 
culture, and the fact that there’s a different thinking process 
than with Americans or English in terms of humor, parody, 
or satire. Satire or parody really doesn’t exist there—they 
take everything literally. 

So we were drinking beer as dogs on all fours, and we had 
put chocolate pudding on our butts and were sniffing it. Our 
attitude was, “Even the dogs here drink beer—they're so nice 
to their animals.” (They have their dogs in the restaurants 
there.) But they took it differently; it wasn’t that the Ger- 
mans were animal-lovers, but that the Germans were dogs. 
Then Harry did Goebbels singing Elvis Presley songs. I was 
made-up to resemble Eva Braun, but with sauerkraut and all this 
meat in my bra, and was feeding sharks. We had huge racks 
of meat in the circus tent. 

This was a proper festival where you get your own hair 
stylist, so Harry had his hair done as Hitler, and I looked like 
Eva Braun, with this blonde wig. Some woman out of the 
audience started attacking me—she was Spanish and it 
turned out her father came from a very famous Fascist fam- 
ily in Spain. She said, “The Germans will not stand this. We 
aren't like this anymore—we are a peace-loving people,” 
while she’s beating me up with this broom! So Harry picked 
her up and threw her out of the way, because she got quite 
violent. Next thing we knew there were 250 people coming 
out of the audience! Fassbinder was there and he loved it. He 
filmed the next performance, but he died soon after. We 
tried to get the film but they said, “Good luck, there’s about 
3,500 other films that need to be looked for”—he was a very 
prolific filmmaker. 

A lot of times if I do something in another country, we 
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parody what’s going on. Like Harry and I happened to be in 
Italy the same night the Pope was shot, so we did a whole 
Pope/Italy thing. We talked about abortions and Catholicism 
and the Pope—big deal... 

WAJ: Tell us about a performance you were forced to stop— 
MKF: Once when I performed at the J.C. Penney window 
in San Francisco the police stopped me because they thought 
I was on drugs. This department store was empty, and 
Michael Osterhout curated some performances there. Basic- 
ally I was just taking off my clothes and smooshing my 
breasts into the window, because I thought men would get a 
kick out of it and get kinda embarrassed. I was also putting a 
lot of bananas down my mouth, and a man on a motorcycle 
was coming up into the window, and I would go on the 
motorcycle naked, because I think that’s also a really big 
fantasy: a woman naked on a motorcycle. But before I could 
do this they put me in the squad car. The policeman said, 
“We got a call that there is a woman either insane, or on 
drugs, or sexually out there doing sexual acts.” But Michael 
Osterhout talked them out of it. I continued my performance 
in the squad car; I was pressing my body against the 
windows—but in San Francisco everything happens, and 
people were saying, “Sure—that’s art, man!” 

HAJ: Do you ever encounter rowdy audiences? 

WKF: I’ve had guys pull down their pants, but I just basic- 
ally will tell them that they're too small. Once I had lit 
cigarettes thrown at me and I stopped my show—I'm not 
interested in being degraded. My last show here, some peo- 
ple said, “Oh, she didn’t go far enough,” because they’d heard 
that once, a year ago, I'd put canned yams in the crack of my 
butt, talking about an older woman who was abused by her 
granddaughter daily putting canned yams in her butt, and 
putting her under a sunlamp, because the grandmother was 
mean to her as a child. And people somehow thought I 
would take a real yam and put it up my butt—the Village 
Voice’s Pete Hamill thought I did that—which to me just 
shows exactly what I’m talking about: people really have this 
fear of the butthole. They're fascinated with what people can 
put up their buttholes, or what not to. I never did, but even if 
I did—who cares? 
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A lot of performance in the sixties 
and seventies was really about time, 
about creating work that couldn't be 
sold, creating work that couldn't 


enter the art market. Which is one 
reason | went into performance, 
because I really didn’t like 
the art market. 


So some people said, “She really isn’t shocking.” But I’m 
not really out to be shocking. I think, “What is it that they 
want on stage—to see me raped?” And I think that is what 
some people are saying: they want to see me rape myself, 
which I cannot do. I find that very sad, and I think that if 
some of my monologues disturb them, then I think they're 
extremely jaded, unfeeling people ... which a lot of people 
are. 

AJ: Do you believe in revenge? , 
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MKF: Oh, most definitely. But the thing about revenge is: it 
takes about two years, because the best kind of revenge is 
when the person it’s supposed to happen to isn’t waiting or 
expecting it. Revenge is to come back at a time that’s just 
perfect. 

I’m a very religious person—I really consider myself an 
extremely devout pagan. My mother’s side of the family 
were gypsies, so I grew up with a lot of psychic kind of 
stuff—I was brought to psychics very early on for tarot read- 
ings and things like that. I used to make my living being a 
psychic, but you can’t really be a psychic and an artist at the 
same time! 

I had a really interesting experience with a psychic the day 
my father committed suicide. My family had tried everything 
to help my father—gone to a psychiatrist, the church, 
everything—and nothing would work. It’s a horrible feeling 
when you feel that you've /ost and there's nothing else, espe- 
cially when you're an American and you've been told that 
you're supposed to win. 
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In our society, the only power that 


the lower class or lower middle class 
has is language, the power of 


language. That’s why you see people 
with ghetto blasters or doing 
graffiti—theirs is only the 
power of language. 
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So I went to my family psychic—and I had not seen her in 
several years—and about three o'clock she closed the door, 
told everyone to leave, gave me some brandy and said to me, 
“He's committed the act now, there is nothing you can do. 
It’s over with.” I felt really weird because I didn’t know what 
was going on—I didn’t get to ask anything. I thought, “This 
is really weird.” All of a sudden she said, “You should stay 
here for awhile; there's too much going on at your home 
now. You won't be safe; you have to stay here.” I said, “No, I 
must leave.” J still didn’t make any connection. 

She said, “When you go home, you will see a black man 
and a white woman who will want to talk to you.” I went 
home, and my mother was there, and standing behind her 
was a black man and a white woman. They told me that my 
father had committed suicide. It seemed so odd they were 
saying this. I went back to the psychic a week later and she 
said, “It’s all over’ —she knew it had happened. 

I had some kind of weird peculiar feeling because I'd also 
had a dream when I was fourteen of my father committing 
suicide. It had happened on several nights, and I got really 
scared that I was going insane ... with these specifics, like 
after the suicide my uncle was going to bring Burger-King 
food to the house. That exact dream happened, including 
these other specifics. 

I don’t think that’s a remarkable dream. I think these 
dreams happen all the time. I think experiences like that are 
the most important to me, really. Feelings like that are more 
important to me than art. I think there’s art that’s purely 
aesthetic and decorative and working as a memory or a 
documentation. But then there’s work that’s trying to tran- 
scend the aesthetic experience ... 
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rock DJ. 
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Richard Meltzer was one of the first rock critics in the country, writing for sixties magazines 
Crawdaddy and Rolling Stone. In the best tradition of rock’n’roll he’s always been a rebel 
and an iconoclast, thumbing his nose at the famous when their deeds call forth his scorn. 
His book The Aesthetics of Rock, recently reprinted, is regarded as a classic. In the Los 
Angeles punk rock scene he was singer for a band called Vom, as well as being a punk 


Currently Richard Meltzer occupies his time writing, reading and listening to jazz 
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ANDREA JUNO: Tell us about your pranks— 

M RICHARD MELTZER: The operative word I used was 
mischief. In my own work lately that’s been harder to access. 
Maybe it had something to do with my youth, where it was 
very automatic for me to commit acts of mischief on a daily 
level. It’s getting harder and harder. 

I think the central focus of my own work lately is to 
rekindle a sense of mischief, even if it’s not “natural” —even 
if it’s something I have to mechanically force myself into. 
Because it used to be that the sole motivation and priority of 
my writing was: to get away with things. So I could fool a lot 
of people; commit major acts of mischief. 
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I did things like send objects to 
people Postage Due. Like, I'd have 
in the refrigerator a sandwich I'd 
forgotten about which had been there 
for two months and was covered with 


mold. I'd put it in an envelope, 
address it to someone and it would get 
through marked ‘Postage Due,”’ 
leaking out and everything. 


I was a visual artist before I was a writer. The reason I 
started writing was because it was more portable. If I did an 
art show I'd have to supply a whole room full of junk, where- 
as writing can fit on some paper which you can fold and stick 
in your pocket. In my first 5 years of writing I didn’t do more 
than one draft of anything. It was very easy; I'd play around 
with it. I'd use lots of pseudonyms; I'd use other people’s 
names, names of other writers. 
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records. Interview by Andrea Juno. 


I started writing rock criticism when I was in college; I did 
a 165-page paper on “rock'n'roll” for an aesthetics course and 
got an A-plus, so I kept on doing it. I started writing for 
Crawdaddy magazine (which predated Rolling Stone by 
about two years). When I started it was an act of religious 
fervor; it was not a prank on any level. 

I began to realize that record companies would support a 
new genre called “rock writing,” and that a lot of very 
serious, career-oriented people would become involved in 
it—Robert Christgau, Robert Hilburn, etc—people who 
would spend 20 or 30 or 40 years of their lives writing boring 
reviews of boring records and boring shows for boring 
newspapers and publications. 

So as soon as there was a thing called “rock writing,” I 
took it upon myself to be the court jester. I was the jerk that 
was supposed to keep the flame of actual rock spirit (with a 
capital “S”) alive. 

Record companies were spending hundreds of thousands 
of dollars a year in New York alone just to keep rock writers 
entertained so they’d write reviews that could be quoted in 
advertisements. To this day I don’t know why they spent all 
this money; I don’t think reviews sell records, because people 
don’t read. 

Anyway, they were spending all this money. Every single 
writer except myself and maybe 3 other people were taking 
this so seriously. Every time there was a press party I had to 
be the one who would disrupt things. For example, in 1972 
the Rolling Stones played Madison Square Garden, and 
afterwards there was a party at the Four Seasons, which is a 
very expensive French restaurant. 

There were huge cauldrons full of spiced lobster; tons and 
tons of expensive food. In the center of the banquet room 
was this big fountain, and all I could think was, “I have to 
jump into that!” For a while I thought that maybe Mick or 
Keith would jump in—they’re the Rolling Stones, right? But 
I realized they were not going to do that—they were busi- 
nessmen who had already done their show for the night. 
They had nothing to do with rock'n'roll. 

I sat for quite awhile real nervous, thinking, “When am I 
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Richard Meltzer at his Los Angeles home in front of boxing 
memorabilia, jazz records and book collection. 


going to do it?” Finally I did it, and two bouncers (one on 
each arm) grabbed me and threw me out. I thought, “Good; 
job well-done!” 

Then I went to a press party for Dr Hook who did that 
song with the lyric, “Wait ‘til my mother sees me on the 
cover of Rolling Stone.” Their publicist said, “Hey! This band 
is really gross so we're inviting you; we want everyone to 
behave really gross at this press party.” I got there and it was 
a horrible party. Usually at these press parties me and a 
couple friends would eat the food and leave before the band 
came on. This time I stayed. 

Everything that was on my plate I threw at the band while 
they were onstage—chicken bones, potato salad, anything I 
hadn't eaten. The publicist snarled at me: “I didn’t mean for 
you to behave that way!” So I got banned from that club for 
life! 

This is all kind of petty ... but the point is: I was the only 
one who was doing it. I became known as rock’s bad boy. But 
my feeling was, “If there’s no mischief in this form that’s 
supposed to be about mischief, then fuck it!” I stopped pay- 
ing any attention to rock around 1972. 

HAJ: What do you mean? 
@ RM: I stopped listening to rock. I wrote about it because I 
needed a source of income, and because my book which is 
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| reviewed albums | didn’t listen to; | 
reviewed the cover; I'd review one 


album as if it were another one; | 
reviewed concerts | never went to. 


supposedly a classic, The Aesthetics of Rock, was out and all 
these magazines like Rolling Stone pressured me. So I 
reviewed albums I didn’t listen to; I reviewed the cover; I'd 
review one album as if it were another one; I reviewed 
concerts I never went to... 


For example, I reviewed a big Neil Young concert in Car- 
negie Hall that I didn’t go to. I said that in the middle of the 
show he brought out a stool, sat down, and read poems that 
were really good. Then I quoted three of my poems. That 
appeared in a New York newspaper. 

I reviewed the Thomas Pynchon novel Gravity’s Rainbow 
which I never read; I just made it up. Nobody noticed 
because nobody read the book—it was too long. Basically, I'd 
say that about 80% of the rock pieces I wrote from 1970 to 
the present were like that. 

Warner Brothers put out a soundtrack from some kung-fu 
movie (maybe it was Enter the Dragon) and I wrote, “This is 
great! Warner Brothers is giving me one million dollars to 
push this record; it’s a real fine record!” I wrote lots of 
glowing praise about it that had nothing to do with the 
record, 

Every promo album I got I sold. Every record in my collec- 
tion is jazz; I traded all my rock records to get them (punk I 
don’t consider rock—I mean the mainstream records). It 
seemed ridiculous: you get an album in the mail, you sell it. I 
never felt I owed anything to that industry. 

Meanwhile I was still doing occasional visual art. I did 
things like send objects to people Postage Due. Like, I'd have 
in the refrigerator a sandwich I'd forgotten about which had 
been there for two months and was covered with mold. I'd 
put it in an envelope, address it to someone and it would get 
through marked “Postage Due,” leaking out and everything. 


Record companies were spending 
hundreds of thousands of dollars 
a year in New York alone just to keep 
rock writers entertained so they'd 


write reviews that could be quoted in 
advertisements. To this day | don’t 
know why they spent all this money; I 
don’t think reviews sell records, 
because people don’t read. 


I sent an open can of tuna (just a can of tuna in an 
envelope, no return address) to somebody once. The mail- 
man wrapped it in a plastic bag and delivered it. Now it has 
to have a minimal amount of postage on it, or the Post 
Office throws it in the Dead Letter office. 

I did this off and on for years. I'd send dirty underwear, 
anything. There was a time when I wasn’t throwing out 
garbage, I was mailing it to people. I'd look up strangers in 
the phone book and mail them garbage. They'd have to pay 
for it: “$2.45 Postage Due.” 

MAJ: Of course most people paid, right? 

MRM: They'd be wondering, “Who's this from?” 

AJ: How did you start out doing these mailings? 

MRM: I went to Yale graduate school in philosophy. I par- 
ticularly hated one professor who was responsible for me 
being kicked out. He was a really macho guy who had his 
own plane and would fly all over the country giving lectures. 
He'd once been Chiang Kai-Shek’s air chauffeur. I did a 
paper for him on the philosophy of science in a rock context, 
handing it to him inside a Beatles album cover. He looked at 
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it like it was trash and dropped it on the floor. 

Then he died in his own plane crash, and I was so happy. I 
sent out a Postage Due mailing of garbage to his address 
assuming that his wife would open it up and wonder, “What 
is this?” The package contained, among other things, old 
tins of smoked oysters which had rotted for a few weeks... . 

In the late ’60s/early 70s I gave poeple (as gifts) bottles, 
usually Tropicana orange juice empties, with dead animals in 
jello. I'd find these animals hit by cars or just dead in the 
street and stick them in these jars, anchor them down so the 
thing doesn’t float while the jello is still liquid and leave it in 
the fridge until it jelled. For a while it was mostly squirrels 
that had been slammed into on Long Island, where I'd been 
to school, or pigeons in Manhattan, which were always dying 
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When | was in New York, which is the 
seriousness capital of the world, | was 
regarded as an anti-intellectual. Then | 


moved to Los Angeles which is the 
stupidness capital of the world, where 
I'm regarded as an “‘intellectual’’ and 
just as much of a pariah. 


all over the place (more often than sparrows, which I'd only 
find rarely). 

I once found what seemed like a pigeon graveyard on top 
of a temporary classroom facility a block from Hunter Col- 
lege in the East 6(0s—thousands of dead pigeons and pigeon 
skeletons. 

Occasionally someone would give me stillborn kittens or a 
dead pet like a bird or snake. I think I once did a goldfish, but 
that seemed like actual food. ‘Cause the point was: these 
things would stay very neatly preserved as long as they were 
deep in the jello and the whole thing was refrigerated. Mean- 
ing they had to stay refrigerated in somebody’s fridge, so I'd 
give them as gifts (birthdays, weddings, etc.) and the person 
would be stuck having to refrigerate the thing or throw it out 
pretty quickly. I always came on real “high art” with the 
presentation. I'd give them one of these art-is-eternal type 
rants and almost always they'd keep the thing for a few days 
or a week—they’d be too embarrassed (as art fans, intellec- 
tuals, whatever) to instantly junk it. So it’s in there with the 
fruits, the vegetables, the cold cuts, the yogurt; they look at 
the thing every day, get sickened and finally abandon the art. 
I once kept one myself for two entire years, at which point 
there was some mold on top, the jello had begun to re- 
liquefy, but the animal was still fine. My favorites were two 
stillborn kittens, one in lemon jello, one in lime. I think I 
gave the lemon one to Brian Eno. He said he'd take it back to 
London with him; I would've liked seeing him get it through 
customs. 

AJ: So why did you become disillusioned with rock? 
MRM: Rock, which was once a force of liberation, by 1972 
had become the absolute voice of the status quo. Later on, 
punk was something else for about six months, but it too 
was brought back in. 

Speaking about pranks, I was the stage emcee at the last 
Sex Pistols show at Winterland. Rory Johnston, road man- 
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ager for the Pistols, looked out at the audience and said, “It 
looks like a Grateful Dead crowd!” All these people wearing 
long dresses and overalls were there because they were cur- 
ious. Bill Graham hadn’t really wanted to put on the show, 
but he thought there was money in it. 

So Rory said to me, “Go out and insult them!” I went out 
between each opening band’s set and said, “You fucking 
shits! You San Francisco people make me sick, blah blah blah 
...” The audience was throwing soda cups, ice cubes, rolled- 
up magazines—all this junk—at me. 

After the third time, just before the Pisto/s came on, Bill 
Graham raced onstage wearing a Minnesota Vikings jacket, 
picked me up physically and scooted me out of the building, 
saying, “You cannot insult my city like this!” 

The punk scene was something that so confounded people 
in charge that it was nice. . . while it lasted. Mainly, though, I 
just don’t like rock'n'roll as sound—it sounds like easy listen- 
ing ... pabulum. Heavy metal is about the only music with 
any spine. 

Even when rock'n'roll was good, it was always music for 
children. | listen to ’50s black R&B proto-rock'n’roll and it’s 
like the beginning of doing music for children—it’s embar- 
rassing. Let's pretend that in the 60s there were people 
12-25 who were in touch with the grim realities of Vietnam 
and the draft (if they had a draft now, teenagers might get 
radicalized again) and music might have been slightly more 
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with, because it’S*so irrelevant—nobody 
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bother to try and co-opt it. 


“relevant,” but today rock’n’roll pabulum has no function 
than to be product consumed by jerks. And when they started 
doing rock videos, the medium turned visual—if you're on a 
major label, you can’t do a song unless you can think of the 
film to go with it, which is ridiculous, it’s so ass-backwards. 
It’s an advertisement for music that is no longer music. 
AJ: Do you go to movies? 

MRM: Not much. I sit home and listen to my jazz albums 
and read books. I never used to read books ... but now I 
think /iteracy is the first and final conspiracy. It's the one 
area the government or marketplace won't fuck with, 
because it’s so irrelevant—nobody reads anyway, so they're 
not going to bother to try and co-opt it, because it’s not 
important enough. Recently I broke the 400-page barrier 
and read a Celine book, Journey to the End of the Night, 
which was 600 pages. 

AJ: Describe your non-rock music writing. 

MRM: I wrote a lot of autobiographical pieces where I'd 
just write the truth about people I hated; these were pub- 
lished in Creem, etc. Some pieces got their subjects in trou- 
ble with their girlfriends and other people. 
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My next book was supposed to be a youth-culture survey 
for Rolling Stone’s book-publishing venture, Straight Arrow. 
It was titled Gulcher and I'd say two-thirds of the book was 
rejected reviews I had lying around the house, like, “Luckies 
Vs. Camels—Who Will Win?” I had never smoked cigarettes 
so I bought a pack of each and compared them 20 different 
ways. I had no idea what the pleasure of smoking a cigarette 
was, SO my comparisons were based on things like, “Let’s say 
you light a cigarette in the middle instead of the end. Which 
one lights faster and burns longer?” I had a review of a 
totally boring Todd Rundgren album that somehow hadn’t 
appeared anywhere; I used it as a chapter, retitling it “A 
Fatal Jerk-off on the Moon.” 

Another chapter was devoted to the fact that when Becks 
Beer was first imported into the USA, its bottle caps bore no 
design. I said I thought that was a bad idea, because bottle 
caps are always discarded in the street and they're like adver- 
tising for the beer. So why not a good bottle cap for this not 
half-bad beer? Then I did a little piece on Wilkes-Barre, 
Pennsylvania, etc. 

Gulcher mainly was a parody of an art criticism book. I 
was always such an anti-aesthete that I had to make fun of 
Nijinsky and Ballet. I even made fun of The Living Theatre. 
AJ: How was the book received? 

MRM: Not at all. Lester Bangs and a few others reviewed it, 
but the company went out of business pretty quick. I didn’t 
have another book out for twelve years. 

BA): What was the next one? 

MRM: A poetry book; I’ve had about five out on small 
presses. Finally it got to the point where I realized that the 
act of making art and calling oneself an artist can be an 
ultimate prank. In this town the artist has to be a whore; 
people don’t even know how to read what you're trying to do 
unless you exist in and for the marketplace. 
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Rock, which was once a force of libera- 
tion, by 1972 had become the absolute 


voice of the status quo. Later on, punk 
was something else for about six 
months, but it too was brought back in. 


When I was in New York, which is the seriousness capital 
of the world, I was regarded as an anti-intellectual who 
should be tarred and feathered and run out of town ona rail. 
Then I moved to Los Angeles which is the stupidness capital 
of the world, where I’m regarded as an “intellectual” and just 
as much of a pariah. So I’ve gotten very stodgy and serious 
about my craft. I do multiple rewrites, I take forever. If I 
didn’t have deadlines I'd never finish anything. 

AJ: Didn't you write something on “The Ugliest Build- 
ings in Los Angeles”? 

MRM: Which is hardly a prank. This is such a loathsome, 
repulsive town, where everything is surface and surface only. 
People have such rings through their noses to be yanked by 
Master Program Central that even when the surface is ugly, 
they don’t know it is unless they're told. And more and more 
ugly buildings are being built in every neighborhood. 

Anyway, nobody in print seems to care that there's so 
much hideous architecture being built. In a town where “the 
look” is everything, the look stinks./Everybody’s standing at 
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attention waiting for the word to be given them by the L.A. 
Times; then they can complain. 

The L.A. Weekly had a special “Valley” issue in which I 
was asked to write about the architecture. Every single piece 
other than mine was about groovy places to buy clothes and 
wonderful food you could find. My piece was, “This is ugly 
shit, daddy!” It’s like I'm a lone voice in the wilderness saying 
anything at all critical . 


Finally it got to the point where | 
realized that the act of making art and 


calling oneself an artist can be an 
ultimate prank. 
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What I’m saying about myself in this whole context of 
pranks, is that at one time I would have done a book about 
ugly buildings as a joke. But this felt like a moral 
imperative—I'm living in a land of illusion and I can’t even 
breathe. My last ugly building piece (I've written about six 
over the past four years) was titled, “The Last Ugly Building 
Piece.” I don’t want to write about this topic anymore; 
somebody else can! 

I had a punk rock radio show that was the first real punk 
show in L.A., aside from Rodney Bingenheimer who would 
play punk and then Annette Funicello. I was there less than 
two years before they kicked me off for using too many cuss 
words. They were afraid the FCC would get them; they made 
me read a sensitive language disclaimer every half hour. 
Nobody ever listened to the show because it was on at 2-6 
AM; by 5 AM my guests had usually gone home and it was 
just me. 

At that point I often played a tape I'd made of a Spanish- 
language station, with music, news, commercials, and even 
some kind of game show where the caller had to answer 
questions and this gong went off and you could hear, “No, 
I'm sorry!” in Spanish. 

Previously I had taped an hour of this and an hour of 
some other show. Around 4 AM I'd put the tape on and little 
by little fade my signal into this other station’s program. If 
anybody was listening, they would have assumed they were 
losing my signal and getting this other station. Of course 
this was very illegal. But I did it and nobody ever called—not 
once! 

Sometimes I'd play two records at the same time or two 
entire sides of albums at the same time for the last twenty 
minutes. Just very petty mischief ... but the station made me 
sick. They'd have these meetings all the time about “How 
not to offend Reagan”; they didn’t want to lose their license 
or lose some of the grants they get. They were frightened of 
everything. The station manager always had matching socks 
and tie ... I had to do things just to offend him! 

HAJ: So now you just write? 

MRM: [ actually have been able to earn a living writing for 
twenty years. It feels very lonely writing, especially in this 
town where nobody gives a hoot. I’m amazed I’ve been able 
to survive this long. In the next six months I might have to 
get a real job... 
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Master hoaxer and comedian Alan Abel has been pulling pranks on the media for 
decades. In the late sixties, with his wife Jeanne he publicized the Society for Indecency to 
Naked Animals (SINA), which proposed clothing pets and other animals. The Abels also 
perpetrated the World Sex Olympics in which couples from different countries would 
compete in contests of sexual prowess, and ran a Jewish grandmother for President. Their 
most profitable venture was directing a film, Is There Sex After Death?, featuring Buck 
Henry, Holly Woodlawn, Marshall Efron, and Robert Downey. The N.Y. Times described it 
as “The only really funny movie since Woody Allen’s Bananas.” 

Alan Abel has appeared on Saturday Night Live and the Tonight Show. His books Don’t 
Get Mad, Get Even and How to Thrive on Rejection offer witty revenge ideas for scenarios 
such as being stood up on a date, short-changed in a store, and pushed out of line. 

Currently Alan Abel is a traveling composer/percussionist/humorist whose perfor- 
mances and lectures are booked by Spencer Productions, 234 Fifth Ave, NYC 10001. In San 
Francisco he was interviewed by Andrea Juno. 


HM ANDREA JUNO: Didn't you make a movie? 
MALAN ABEL: My wife and I directed a film, Is There Sex Alan Abel, lecturer and musician. 
After Death? in 1973. 

AJ: That stars Buck Henry, right? 

MAA: Yeah. We made it on a $400,000 budget and the first 
year a million dollars came in. Everybody had to income 
average on their taxes. 

I had $180,000 at that time and I said to my accountant, 
“What should I do?” He said, “Buy a house.” I bought a 
house on a small estate: 2 acres, 100 trees, a stream. [shows 
photo] Here’s what I have in the backyard, which'll really 
make your mouth water: a 1911 Duluth-Winnepeg-Pacific 
caboose that I traded from the company when they were 
going out of business. They wanted me to write a “roast” 
dinner to retiring executives. They didn’t have any money so 
I asked, “Well, what do you have?” They said, “What do you 
want?” Jennifer, my daughter, was then four years old. I said, 
“Oh, a playhouse—a caboose.” They said, “Okay.” 

They mioved it about four miles from the house. When I 
tried to move it into my back yard, I had a problem with the 
zoning commission. I tried to sneak it in but they're very 
strict. For example, Paul Newman lives a mile away and he 
was trying to build a dance studio, but they wouldn’t let him 
do it. 

I took four-year-old Jennifer to the zoning commission 
and said, “I want a permit for a playhouse that looks like a 
caboose.” They said, “Looks like? How much does it weigh?” 
I said, “Oh ... about fifty tons.” They said, “Fifty tons/—my 
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god, you've got to be kidding. Then it is a caboose.” I said, 
“Ah, come on—let’s not get into semantics.” Finally they 
won out and said firmly, “You can’t have it, because it really 
is a caboose.” 

I took her with me when I went back to the appeals board, 
which was the same four guys that were on the zoning com- 
mission! Just before we went in I told Jennifer, “Look, they're 
not going to let us have the caboose. We'll have to sell it. 
What are you going to do if you don’t get it?” She said, “T’ll 
cry.” I said, “Well, okay—just don’t stop.” 
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We went in and the appeals board said, “Permit denied.” 
She started crying, bawling her head off. I just stood there 
innocently and said, “Well, you've probably broken her heart, 
but she’s a little girl. She'll grow up some day—she'll get 
over it.” They were so embarassed. They had a little huddle 
and said, “All right, Jennifer, you can have the caboose if you 
stop crying.” 

So, I’ve used these little techniques over the years to get 
my way. You have to! What’s wrong with having a caboose? 
Their objection went something like: if I wanted a caboose 
today, tomorrow I'd want a locomotive ... the next day a 
commuter station, a luncheonette, and pretty soon the whole 
neighborhood. That’s the way those guys think. 

Moving that caboose was another story. I went to a wreck- 
ing company that moves heavy equipment (houses, railroad 
cars, dirigibles, etc) and asked, “How much to move a 
caboose four miles?” They said, “A thousand dollars a mile.” 
I said, “You must be crazy!” The guy said, “Look, buddy, we're 
the only guys in the state who can move that—take it or 
leave it. We gotta have twelve men; two flatbed trucks, a 
crane’”—he went on and on. 

I went back to Jennifer and said, “Another problem; we 
can’t move it, it costs too much money. Wait a minute—how 
much money have you got in your piggy bank?” She said, 
“You can have it all to move the caboose.” I counted it and it 
was about four dollars. I said, “Let’s go back.” On the way 
down I said, “Jennifer, you do all the talking.” So we went in 
to see the foreman, Mr Gardello. He was a man in his 
sixties; he had little pictures of his grandchildren on the wall 
and on his desk. She said to him, “I'll give you all the money 
in my piggy bank, and you can play in my caboose any time 
you want to, if you move it.” He sat there, shook his head, 
and then asked, “How much you got in there?” “Four dol- 
lars.” “Okay,” he said. “We'll move it for four hundred 
instead of four thousand.” And they did. 

BA): What a profitable kid! 

AA: Yeah—children are great when you're trying to over- 
turn decisions. 

AJ: What do you do now? 

AA: Tomorrow I’m doing a routine with Richard Belser, 
a friend of mine, at the Comedy Store in Los Angeles. 
AJ: So you're a performing comic? 

HAA: Well, nowadays you have to diversify. You can’t do 
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just one thing unless your name's McDonalds or Burger 
King—then you can do one thing and just keep snapping it 
out. But anybody who’s creative and wants quality in their 
life can’t just take one narrow specialty and survive in 
today’s jungle. The forces of evil won't let you do it! 

WA): Diversification in your creative life is more fun, any- 
way. What did you start out doing? 

AA: I was a musician: a composer and percussionist. My 
ultimate fantasy was to play in the Radio City Music Hall 
orchestra. I got out of college in the late fifties with my 
drumsticks and knocked on the stage door to announce that I 
had arrived. The conductor answered the door and asked, 
“What do you want?” I said, “I want to play with the orches- 
tra; I want to audition.” He laughed, “I’ve got a guy who's 
been with me for eight years, and I've got eighteen substi- 
tutes waiting in line, and I’ve never used more than the first 
three.” Naively I said, “But I can play better than your 
drummer; I saw the show last night and I know I can.” The 
conductor said, “You mean—because you're better, you want 
me to get rid of this guy?” I said, “Yeah, that’s what I learned 
in school—I learned that the better grades you get, the more 
successful you're going to be.” Again he shook his head in 
disbelief: “Forget it. It’s been nice meeting you, and 
goodbye.” 

Well, I was destroyed—I had practiced for four years in 
college just to go to New York and play the Music Hall. I 
walked the streets discouraged, wondering what to do. The 
following week I called back and his secretary said, “The 
answer's still NO.” The ext time I phoned she said, “Would 
you please not call us anymore? Our decision is final—we are 
not interested in hearing you play. There are no openings, 
and don’t call us again.” 

Normally a person would put their tail between their legs 
and just go on to whatever else they could find. I couldn’t do 
that; I decided that I'd better burn the bridge. So I bought 100 
postcards and on the back of each printed my resume which 
was very limited: “graduated from Ohio State, play drums, 
can sight-read, don’t drink, am not an out-patient any- 
where,” etc. And every day I mailed a postcard to the 
conductor. 

I avoided walking anywhere near the Music Hall because I 
knew if he saw me he'd kill me. One Monday morning I was 
practicing in my little room, and sure enough, their regular 
drummer called in sick. The orchestra manager called all the 
eighteen back-up drummers and none of them were home, 
because they'd all play the Catskill Mountains on weekends 
and wouldn't get home 'til Monday afternoon! And since the 
first show was at noon and it was now 10 AM, they were 
going crazy. At 10:30 my postcard arrived in the mail (post- 
card #94). They were ready to kill me, but they thought they 
would have me come in and play the show, and I would do it 
so badly they could physically throw me out into the street. 
Meanwhile they'd be buying a little time, waiting for the first 
available replacement from their list who could show up for 
the second show at 3:15. 

So they called me, I ran right down, and sight-read the 
show (which I did very well) and surprised them all. The guy 
who was sick stayed sick for six weeks; then he resigned, and 
I stayed for two years! 

MAJ: That’s a wonderful story of will triumphing over 
hierarchy. 

AA: I got tired of the Rockettes after awhile, after look- 
ing at all these beautiful legs and after dating a few here and 
there (it was like Hugh Hefner’s empire; I worked for him 
for a year in Chicago. After a year, you get satiated—it’s 
kinda like eating a delicious Sundae every day). So I started 
freelancing with a society bandleader who played all the 
private parties. I thought it was a good way to meet some 


rich young ladies, but soon realized that too was a fallacy: 
just because a young lady was rich, unless you could rise up to 
her level of playing tennis and croquet and buzzing off to 
London for a weekend, etc—forget it! 

Then I thought about writing (I had written some music 
that was published). I wrote some children’s stories includ- 
ing one for Art Carney called “The Story of the Doodley- 
Boop,” a children’s record which sold a few hundred thou- 
sand copies. I realized that I could do a lot of things—#f I 
wanted to do them. The capacity we all have to do some- 
thing is there—we just don’t tap it. 

I thought about writing a book on censorship, and this 
became my campaign to clothe naked animals for the sake of 
decency: putting Bermuda shorts on horses; muu-muus on 
cows, and jumpsuits on cats—the idea being that people in 
power are censoring books, magazines, films and records— 
why stop there? Why not get those naked animals, because 
they're walking around with nothing on... 

BA): What year was this? 

BAA: 1966, 1967. That's when I really started to go into 
hoaxing. I had launched the campaign to clothe the animals, 
hiring an unemployed actor, Buck Henry, to pose as the 
leader of my mythical movement. As a result he was on the 
Tonight Show, the Today Show, and the Tomorrow Show, 
and that’s where he was discovered by director Mike 
Nichols, who saw him and realized this was a put-on, dead- 
pan comedy. Everybody else took it very seriously. 

For me this was a proving ground of sorts. I realized that 
Buck or I could walk into any television studio with a draw- 
ing of a horse wearing Bermuda shorts under our arm, and 
go right on the air, whether television or radio, and practi- 
cally stop the show. The network news programs were all 
interested in these “moral maniacs” who wanted to clothe 
animals. 

Then I wrote a book about our adventures called The 
Great American Hoax and submitted it to about fifty pub- 
lishers who all rejected it for various reasons: “We read 
about it in the newspapers and it was funny while it hap- 
pened, but now it’s not so funny after the fact,” etc. 

Simon & Schuster held the manuscript for six months; 
they kept calling me, saying, “Well, we think we're going to 
take it—/ooks good. Hang in there; give us another two 
weeks ... Give us another month ... Give us another three 
weeks.” I gave them all the time they wanted. Six months 
later I got the manuscript back with not even a rejection 
slip—not even a letter saying “Thanks” or “No thanks.” 
Plus, there were coffee stains on the front cover, and some- 
body had balanced their checking account on the back of the 
manuscript. This was my original manuscript, too. 
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I sat down and wrote the Chairman of the Board telling 
him where he could stick his publishing company. I had had 
it with publishers—I had gone through them all alphabeti- 
cally up to Simon & Schuster, and only Viking and World 
were left. My letter was well-written, but very nasty. I 
showed it to my wife who said, “Don’t send it!” She was very 
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upset: “You've burned a// your bridges, now you're burning 
this bridge. All these people know each other, they talk, and 
you're bad news if you send that letter. And he’s the Chaar- 
man of the Board! Sit on it for 24 hours.” So I sat on it for 24 
hours, then mailed it. 

Three days later I got a call from his secretary inviting me 
to lunch. I said, “Lunch? Where—Central Park? What are 
the weapons? Are we meeting at dawn?” She said, “No, no; 
be there at noon at the Down Under Cafe at Rockefeller 
Center.” I went there prepared to defend myself, expecting 
him to be really hostile, but he was as friendly as could be. 

We didn’t talk about the manuscript until the very end of 
lunch when he said, “Loo. I followed through after reading 
your letter and talked to the two editors who handled your 
manuscript. They agreed they liked your manuscript, but the 
list was full. But I’m overruling them, and we are going to 
publish your book. How much do you want?” I was unpre- 
pared to negotiate, so I practically shrieked: “Ten thousand 
dollars!” and he said [calmly], “All right. Come up to the 
office and we'll sign a contract.” They published it and it was 
serialized in the New York Post, and Paramount Pictures 
optioned it for a year, etc. So that led to eight more books... 
none of which were super-successful, but they were 
published. 

I like diversification. I lecture; I do these percussion con- 
certs (they're a joke) at colleges with my daughter Jennifer; 
she does percussion and now she plays the viola. They're 
kinda humorous, kinda like Peter Schickele of PD.Q. Bach— 
someday we're going to do a concert together. 

On a slow news day I like to jump in and create some 
havoc, in between the axe murders and the hostage-taking 
... give some levity to the news. And the media are prime 
targets—they are so eager, hungry, and ruthless, that they 
deserve to be pricked once in a while. Their pomposity and 
insensitivity are overwhelming: they stick a microphone 
right in front of a bereaved widow whose husband has just 
been killed twenty minutes earlier and ask, “Well, how do 
you feel now? Do you have anything to say?” 

HAJ: The serious news programs are often total shams and 
lies. For months we were told that the Chernobyl incident 
was caused by the Russians’ defective design; then tt came out 
in a tiny article, “Oh, by the way, we have the same design in 
half of our reactors.” 

MAA: The media lies and lies and lies. I tested the gullibil- 
ity of the New York Times by running my own obituary... 
and it felt like The Twilight Zone when I read it. They gave 
me a great write-up; it was so well-written—they crammed 
into six paragraphs everything I'd ever done. 

What happened was: I went to Robert Redford’s ski 
lodge, “Sundance,” in Utah and checked in. The next day I 
didn’t come back. My skis were found arranged in the form 
of a cross in a snowbank, while I took the bus back to New 
York. I stayed out for a week and then came back, saying that, 
“Reports of my demise have been grossly exaggerated .. .” 
When I really go next time, nobody will believe it, so I'll 
become immortal—I figure this is the way to achieve 
immortality. 

From all the letters that poured in, I found out that people 
I thought cared about me the most cared the least, and vice 
versa. I have some very touching letters from people I just 
met briefly in life, whereas people I’d known all my life— 
well, some of them didn’t even respond, or they just said [to 
my “widow”], “Well, we're sorry to hear he died, and good 
luck to you.” Also, when I re-surfaced, some people were so 
angry (possibly because they’d written the most touching 
letters) that they Wouldn’t talk to me after that, even though 
I sent everybody a certificate saying they’d achieved 6.7 on 
the Richter Scale for Emotional Upheaval—they didn’t 


appreciate that, I guess. 

I felt good about doing this; I realized I had achieved that 
fantasy about wondering, “What happens when you go?” It 
gave me a new lease on life; I decided that henceforth I 
would take each day one at a time, and try to live life to the 
fullest [laughs] ... 

A friend of mine, a newscaster for NBC, was going to 
announce that I had died, but then he began thinking about 
it. He called the New York Times editor and asked if they 
had seen the body. The editor said, “No; we normally don’t 
go out and look at the bodies. We got a call from the Funeral 
Home; we called them back, and. that was that” (I had 
worked it out so a friend of mine would answer the phone 
and give all the right answers). 

Then the Times editor got a call from Jack Anderson, who 
had started to write a little mention in his column and then 
had second thoughts. At this point the editor got worried 
and called one of his reporters in Salt Lake City, asking him 
to go to the funeral home, which was really a house trailer 
that a friend of mine had parked near Donny and Marie 
Osmond’s TV studio in Utah. He’d put in a phone and 
answered every call with, “Paul Wellington’s Funeral 
Home’—the phone company doesn’t care how you answer 
your phone. 

So the reporter went out and saw it was a little house 
trailer, and that’s when the FBI got called in. The Times 
editor got very upset, because this was several days after 
they'd run the obituary, and he thought that maybe I’d done 
this to collect a million dollars in insurance money and go to 
Brazil, or something like that. Shortly the Times printed a 
retraction of the obituary—that might have been the first 
time in history. I've been kinda persona non grata there ever 
since ... 

HAJ: Didnt you stage a faint-in on the Phil Donahue 
Show? 

MAA: We had seven or eight people pretend to faint in the 
audience, and Phil attributed this to an outbreak of Legion- 
naires’ Disease. The subject of the show was “Gay Gray 
Panthers”; after all these people fainted he cleared the studio 
and did the rest of the show in front of no audience. 
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AJ: How did that happen? 

AA: I used to write material for Phil Donahue when he 
was a talk show host back in Dayton, Ohio. Phil went on to 
Chicago where he remained for eighteen years. Then in 
1985 he moved to New York. I got a call from one of his 
assistants who said, “It’s very important that Phil's new 
show gets good ratings in New York. Why don’t you come up 
with some media stunt, and if it works, and doesn’t kill 
anybody or hurt anyone, you'll be well-paid.” I thought about 
it and came up with this idea. It got a headline in the New 
York Post and the wire services picked up the story: “Entire 
Studio Audience Flees Donahue Show!” Donahue was very 
upset when he found out that it was a hoax, but his ratings 
started going up, so he mellowed. 

AJ: What day did that happen? 

AA: January 26, 1985. The press coverage was enormous; 
it was the kind of story that the media loves—somewhere 
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“Idi Amin’s” suite at the Plaza Hotel in NYC prior to his 
marriage ceremony with actress Lee Chirillo. 


in between the National Enquirer and the Daily News. Even 
the Times covered it, although they didn’t give it a page one 
story like the Daily News did. 

I have lots of ideas that can cause media interest. If there’s 
an axe murderer loose, I’m not going to score any news, but 
if it’s a slow news day—look out! It’s also a great challenge, 
when you think of the power that media has. The Donahue 
story got over six thousand press clippings from all over the 
world, over a two-week period ... in every language, every 
country. Now they screen the audience to make sure nothing 
like that ever happens again: they have metal detectors, 
electronic surveillance, etc. They don’t want to risk anything 
happening. 

AJ: What are some of your other media pranks? 

MAA: When Idi Amin was on the run from Uganda, I 
thought it would be nice to give him a haven in the United 
States—make him a citizen by having him marry a WASP. So 
I got my troops together and we found an Idi Amin look- 
alike who was 6’4” and weighed about 260 pounds. We put 
him in a tan uniform covered with medals and he looked 
remarkably like Amin. Then we found an eighteen-year-old 
WASP actress, very attractive, and decided to stage a wed- 
ding at the Hotel Plaza. The cost was about eight thousand 
dollars, which I raised among eight businessmen. 

Then we had a friend in Johannesburg, South Africa, wire 
the media in New York that Idi Amin would be married the 
next day at noon at the plaza. Over 150 reporters showed up 
for the wedding—how could they ignore it, right? And it 
was very realistic. We had uniformed Pinkerton guards with 
guns; the suite was decorated with a huge Ugandan flag and 
little flags at all the tables—details like that. Then we staged 
the wedding before a judge (who was drunk; that was part of 
the charade), and the bride had an argument in the middle of 
the ceremony because she thought fifty thousand dollars was 
not enough for this assignment—to marry him, that is. So 
the wedding was interrupted several times. Then they went 
into another room to iron out their difficulties. 

After about a half hour of this nonsense the press 
realized, “There’s something wrong here—this is too 
funny.” In the meantime the State Department and the FBI 
had arrived, trying to interview Amin, and the guards 
wouldn't let them near. Eventually we exposed this particu- 
lar caper in front.of the press corps that very day, and they 


“Prof. A.J. Barinholtz” plays a segment of a missing White 
House tape before startled members of the Washington, 
D.C. press corps. 


applauded—they had such a good time. 

AJ: Did it get any press? 

MAA: UPI carried a story on the whole charade from 
beginning to end. That was on a slow day, a Sunday—that’s 
the best day, because the regular pros are at home; they don’t 
work on Sunday. Weekends are given over to tenderfeet or 
interns; very seldom will you find hard-nosed, experienced 
journalists working on Sundays for the NY Times or AP or 
UPI. So Sunday is a marvelous time to penetrate normal 
news barriers, because a good journalist who does his home- 
work will punch holes in a lot of stories—as they often do. 
But the neophytes will take things at face value—they don’t 
check, or if they do check it’s only surface. So that’s why I 
aim for a Saturday or Sunday for any story to be launched. 

During Watergate, when Bernstein and Woodward were 
getting their information from “Deep Throat,” nobody had 
met him. So I thought it was time we introduced him. I had a 
man posing as “Deep Throat” show up at a Washington 
news conference, attracting over 100 reporters including 
Scott Meredith, a literary agent who came with a $10,000 
advance check to buy the rights to his life story. Even Irving 
Lazar offered $100,000 for the manuscript rights. 

At that event “Deep Throat” got in an argument with his 
wife, who didn’t want him to testify (“for the sake of the 
children”), and he was whisked away in a limousine to parts 
unknown. The Washington Post ran a page one story on this 
alleged “Deep Throat.” Then, when we exposed this a few 
days later, the Post didn’t carry much of a story, but the rival 
Washington News ran a banner headline saying that the 
Post had been duped. 

HAJ: Your pranks are a commentary on the low level of 
information that’s widely disseminated. 

MAA: We're living in a hamburger-type world; there’s no 
quality anywhere, and everything you buy—automobiles, 
everything—is disposable and planned to be obsolete. 
Because we're consumers, and consumers have to consume in 
order to pay welders $25 an hour to make cars, or pay 
doctors so they can pay their malpractice insurance, ad 
infinitum—there's no end to that spiral of what it costs in 
order to function in this jungle we live in. And it’s a psycho- 
logical jungle. 

A hundred and fifty years ago you could tell the enemy 
because he wore red skin and shot bows and arrows—I know, 
that’s a bad analogy! But today, you don’t know who’s out to 
get you—yet the tarantulas and piranhas are all around us. 
So it’s a very difficult world to live in, to function in, and to 
find out who you are and where you're going and what you're 
going to do—let alone to get there. 

Just to get from A to B you have to hack through the 
jungle. But nowadays it’s also a circuitous route—you don’t 
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go from A to B anymore, you go from A to D, then to E then 
to G, then get back to B. And you can only do it unscathed if 
you have ag#lity—which is what I enjoy about life: there is a 
marvelous feeling just in exercising your ability to outwit 
obstacles. 

I don’t have a criminal record; I’ve never been arrested, 
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and anything I do is not with criminal intent, it’s all with a 
satiric thrust. And it’s always with public images or public 
figures or the media or people who are fair game to be 
poked fun at. 

I’m going on the world’s stage, which is different from 
what Saturday Night Live does. And there are people who 
don’t understand—most of my peers think I've completely 
gone off the edge. I went back to a high school reunion and 
everyone was showing pictures of their estate, cars, yachts 
and other holdings, and I just didn’t find that admirable; I 
feel sorry for them. I'm not going to go to any more 


reunions—it's too disheartening. One fellow I went to grade TSA A) 
school with couldn't bend over and pick up his fountain pen Yj 47x \ 
when it fell out of his pocket—he was so fat and stiff from \ COPY} 
years of sitting behind a desk; I had to bend down and \\ VIG 


retrieve it for him. I get along better and have much more 
fun and rapport with younger people. 
AJ: So what do you think you're accomplishing? 


AA: I'm giving people, I hope, a kick in the intellect. I DIK 
appeared as Howard Hughes one day (because Hughes TINS 
never appears in public). I wrapped myself in bandages and Uf PN 
impersonated him for twenty minutes at the Hotel St. Regis <£O >>) 
in New York, claiming I was going to be frozen through REG G 
cryogenics, and come back in a few years when the stock ~ 4 


market was higher. This created a tremendous news flak, 
because everybody wanted to meet Howard Hughes. So they 


got to meet this mummy, and Hughes himself, who was 
holed up at the Bayshore Inn in Vancouver, was very upset. 4; IS 
His statement to the press was: “It’s probably a dissident Yd Jorn 
faction trying to gain control of my empire.” Of course (/ LS) 
nothing could be further from the truth. \ NZ 

So my aim, I guess, is to just shake people up—give them V3 
a verbal or visual kick in the intellect, so they are able to A) NZ, 
suddenly stop and look at themselves and laugh more, and to Nv ‘a 


participate in life rather than just be passive bystanders—to 


get involved, to picket, to write letters of protest, to say, “No, 
I won't go!” Or “I won't stand in line! I won't just be a drone 
any longer; I’m sick and tired of being sick and tired.” 

For example, when I go to the bank and there’s a line of 
forty people, and suddenly my lunch hour’s going to be spent 
standing in line, well—I have my lunch with me, so I ask the 
person behind me to hold my place in line, and I go over to 
one of the counters where the teller’s cage is closed, and set 
up a napkin, the Wall Street Journal, and stand up having my 
lunch ... which brings over a Vice-President immediately, 
because they don’t like the idea of somebody having lunch in 
their bank, using their facilities. And he takes care of my 
withdrawals and deposits personally, and I’m out of there in 
five minutes! So I've used these techniques, among others, to 
get what I really want as a fair shake. Most people don’t do 
that—they’re like sheep; they'd rather go to the Nazi gas 
chambers than protest something or stand up and challenge 
authority. 

Now I don’t believe in an anarchy situation where sud- 
denly nobody's obeying the rules, because let’s face it—we 
have to live by laws, even though most of them are stupid 
and ridiculous. In Utah there’s a law that if you pass wind in 
a Mormon church on Sunday sufficiently loud to upset the 
decorum, you can be arrested for a misdemeanor. But there’s 
hundreds of laws like that—if they were all enforced, every- 
body could be put in jail! And you can’t expect the police to 
go out and enforce all the laws—they’ve got to raid massage 
parlors and issue parking tickets; god forbid they should have 
a confrontation with criminals, because criminals have guns 
and could shoot back! 

HAJ: One of the things you show is the power people have 
which most people don't even know is theirs, because of 
psychological blocks. Through manipulation you can realize 
your own desires and your own will, and become an effective 
magician in the world. 

AA: You've touched it. When I go into a big airplane and 
look into the cockpit, I see three guys sitting there shoulder- 
to-shoulder (there’s very little room, with all the instru- 
ments), but to the right are 360 passengers who are depend- 
ing on those three guys in that little cubbyhole to fly us 
coast-to-coast. Those three have the power to get us there or 
not—if they press the wrong buttons, that plane could go 
down, and if it goes down we all die. To me that’s an awe- 
some responsibility. 

I think the media has a similar responsibility, but they 
haven't paid homage to it; they haven't accorded it the 
respect, attention, and the kind of guwality the public 
deserves. Because we are mot twelve-year-old mentalities, 
which is what the norm used to be—and still is, in the case 
of rating surveys. From an advertiser's point of view, we're 
all considered subnormal, subhuman, with lesser IQs than 
most people actually have! Most programming is actually 
aimed at this “sub”-culture and that’s why if you look at 
television, you see Wheel of Misfortune-type game shows 
and soap operas ad infinitum. And by continuing to buy the 
products, people support these programs. 

Yes, television is a reflection of life, but there’s no life in 
television! We've used television as Big Brother, as a baby- 
sitter or a surrogate mother and father when our parents 
were working, and as a result we wanted all the candy that 
ruined our teeth, the toys that never lasted, the expensive 
clothes and jewelry that are just artifacts equivalent to ptt- 
ting the ring in the nose two hundred years ago ... We have 
spawned an entire nation of people who are not quite in 
shape to really ask for and demand better things in life ... 
although I believe we're going full-cycle. We're not going 
back to swinging from the trees, although I don’t rule out 
that possibility in light of all the /stockpiling of nuclear 
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weapons—someone’s going to make a goof someday and say, 
“Oh, doggone it—I shouldn't have pressed that button!” 
Bob Downey, who made Putney Swope, was in the Service 
in Alaska when he created a false alarm of Russian planes 
attacking our country. Of course it brought out the subma- 
rines and the air cover and the red lights and all the defense 
mechanisms—in fact, I think it might have even gone to 
Washington and put the entire country on semi-alert until 
they determined that it was in fact just a joke. Bob was 
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court-martialed for that little joke, and I think he served 
some time in the brig, but you'll have to check that—I'm not 
sure. The point is, Bob enjoyed his little joke (it’s so boring 
in Alaska) and he wanted to protest the fact that they're 
stockpiling all these bombs, not allowing for the fact that 
someday some dumbbell’s going to come along and press the 
button. So what Bob did was to press that button, not as a 
dumbbell, but as an astute, concerned, level-headed citizen, 
and prove beyond a shadow of a doubt that there’s no 
defense against this kind of attack—we’ll kill ourselves. Can 
you imagine 50,000 automobiles trying to get across the 
Golden Gate Bridge—forget it! 

AJ: Can you give any more examples, like your scenario of 
having lunch while waiting in line at the bank— 

AA: I have lots of little techniques just to get my little 
place in life. I don’t want any more than anybody else; I don’t 
want to be treated favorably or given extra favors; I just want 
to get what I paid for. If I paid for a seat on a plane, I'd like 
to have a seat to myself; I don’t want to be stuffed in a seat 
like a hotdog in a can. 

So when I get on a plane, the first thing I do is put a string 
in my mouth and let it hang, and often people who see that 
freak out and get their seats changed. It doesn’t matter if the 
comprter says every seat is taken—mobody will sit next to a 
guy with a string hanging from his mouth; it discourages 
friendship! I use that simple device to get what I really 
wanted ... what I asked for and they wouldn’t give me. So, I 
have these little techniques .. . 

Or, if someone rings the door unannounced on Sunday 
afternoon: “Who can that be?” I always put my coat on 
before I answer the door—that way, I’m on my way out. So I 
don’t have to offend an aunt or an uncle or a next-door 
neighbor, because—if you really don’t want to talk to anyone 
that particular day, you can’t tell someone that and have 
them accept it. They'll hold it against you. 

If someone calls you on the phone when you're on dead- 
line, and you say, “I’m sorry, I really can’t talk to you now 
because I have a deadline,” then they start asking what your 
deadline’s about, etc. At that point I start talking to an 
imaginary third person, “Henry, don’t put that over there; 
Mary, what were you saying?” “I was asking what your dead- 
line was—” “Henry, don’t put that there, move it a little over 
to the left, no, right—Ae//o, Mary, what did you say? Call me 
back tomorrow, thank you, goodbye!” I've got a whole list of 


things like that, which I use in real life. 

AJ: Did you do any more hoaxes? 

MAA: During the Watergate hearings I realized that all the 
parties involved were all men—Haldeman, Erlichmann, 
John Dean, and I felt there ought to be at least one woman 
involved. So I sent a young actress friend of mine down to 
Washington to testify that she had had sex with various 
people involved with Watergate. This was not before the 
Irving Committee, but before the media, because I’m always 
very careful not to involve the feds—the FBI, ClA—because 
that’s against the law. But the media is fair game. 

She testified for several hours, but wouldn’t mention 
names. Once again the Washington Post had a page one 
headline: “Mystery Woman Testifies about Watergate.” They 
were trying to pin her down: “Where did you work?” She 
said, “I worked in a limousine between Dulles and National 
Airports, and I would service guys in the back. I remember 
this one night there was a ‘Mr. Dean’, and I’m not going to 
mention any first names ...” Everyone shouted in unison, 
“Was it John?” and she answered, “Well, they're all ‘johns’ to 
me!” 

I’ve done retaliations; I wouldn't call them hoaxes. Once 
somebody insured by Fireman’s Fund Insurance Company 
ran his car through our yard—knocked a fence down, etc, 
and the insurance company only wanted to pay half the cost 
of the re-landscaping. Rather than sue or take the lesser 
settlement, I went down and picketed Fireman’s Fund with a 
big sign, “Why Is Fireman’s Fund Subservient?” Now as 
people drove by they thought it said “subversive.” It took 
two hours of picketing, but I got the full amount. It’s amaz- 
ing: the power of the individual when you have a sign that 
says one word that’s a little off-base, like “subservient.” They 
were concerned about their image, because then I planted a 
phone call saying, “Is Fireman's Fund Insurance Company 
subversive? Are they Communists? Because I see someone 
picketing,” and the receptionist said, “No, no, we're not 
Communists—where did you get that?” I said, “Look at that 
sign out there; it says ‘subversive’.” So you have to prime the 
pump a little bit... 

AJ: Do you have any plans now? 

MAA: I'd like to land a Martian;. someday I'd like to have 
somebody dumped from a spaceship and discovered along a 
remote region of North Carolina ... who'll speak a language 
that no one will understand .. . who'll have no surgical scars. 
We were going to do it a few years ago, but we couldn't quite 
get enough money together to build the spaceship. 

I advertised in the Village Voice to find the perfect spe- 

cimen who could fool anthropologists, psychiatrists and doc- 
tors, and I found one fellow who was perfect. He had no 
fillings, no surgical scars—nothing that would suggest he 
was a humanoid from this planet. And we taught him a 
language that was a combination of Creole, Pig-latin, 
Hebrew and something else that would have baffled and 
dumbfounded everybody; they would have thought he was 
from Mars. And he would have worn just a metal band 
around his upper body, because on Mars that’s what's consi- 
dered indecent—the lower part’s okay. And if anyone 
approached him he would kiss them on the ear instead of 
the mouth—everything he did was weird, so he would create 
controversy and stories and baffle people for a few days. 
WA): Why just a few days? 
W AA: Because there’s always somebody who would recog- 
nize him from college or high school, and then the jig is up. 
But our funds gave out. We had on film all that we rehearsed, 
so I'd like to resurrect that someday ... 

I also ran a school for panhandlers based on a two-dollar 
ad in the Village Voice: “Earn eight hundred dollars a week! 
Learn how to beg like a pro. Taught by Omar the Beggar.” 
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Alan Abel campaigning for Governor of NY State in 1983 
with aide Becky Farmer. 


The ad drew about sixty inquiries, mostly from reporters 
who wanted to know about this school. So for the media I 
created this class which was attended by my friends; I rented 
a classroom where I lectured with a hood on, saying things 
like, “If you need money, what you do is: you go into McDon- 
alds and get some catsup and put it on your sleeve. Then you 
go up to a stranger and say, ‘I’ve just been mugged, and I 
need cab fare to the hospital. Could you let me have five 
dollars?’ and they're probably not going to turn you down— 
they’re not going to taste the catsup on your sleeve and say, 
‘Oh, that’s not blood.’ People will give you the five dollars 
because they know you can’t get to the hospital for fifty 
cents, and they don’t want you to die in front of them, and 
they don’t want blood on their suit, so it’s cheap to give you 
the five bucks just to get you out of their lives.” This is the 
kind of thing I talk about for several hours, that the repor- 
ters love. And I always had certain friends who were actors 
or actresses posing as successful students, to prove and doc- 
ument their success. 

The Wall Street Journal ran a scathing editorial against the 
School for Panhandlers when I started getting on TV net- 
work news (always wearing the black hood to protect my 
identity), because supposedly I was a Wall Street broker who 
had lost all his money, then gotten rich again, and now was 
teaching panhandling to help my down-and-out buddies. 

Tom Snyder gave me a full hour on his Tomorrow Show, 
and he was really angry with me because he thought pan- 
handling was immoral. I tried to show him that he was also 
immoral—as a television host he got books from publishers 
and took them home even if he didn’t put the author on his 
show, but he should have sent them back to the publishers. 
Also, he made personal phone calls from his office, etc. So 
we were hammering away at each other ... Then the Cana- 
dian Broadcasting System did a full hour on us. Jt was so 
much fun. 

Any media attention is an opportunity for improvisation; 
it’s an opportunity to perform on-camera before a network 
audience without having to audition for producers who 
normally wouldn’t let you through the door (not that they're 
necessarily even worthy to shine your shoes). And improvi- 
sation is what life’s about! 


EFFREY 


tality in “ordinary life.”’ 


ALLANCE 


From earliest childhood Jeffrey Vallance has pioneered and documented a host of concep- 
tual art projects examining and undermining the roles of authority, ritual, and sentimen- 
In oblique and original ways he reveals the tacky underpinnings 
of power everywhere, while disguising any blatant political point of view. 

Jeffrey has lived for thirty-two years in Canoga Park, a suburb of Los Angeles. His 


manner is calm and soothing, even when making the most bizarre revelation. Similarly, on 
its surface his art appears innocuous (though sometimes puzzling), while camouflaging 
social criticism touching the deepest levels of humor and irony. 

Recently he returned from an audience with the King of Tonga, where he spent over six 
months living and working on a series of post-Gauguin projects. In this interview recorded 


MVALE: Did you ever play a prank on your father? 
MIJEFFREY VALLANCE: In 1976 during the big Bicenten- 
nial Celebration, I noticed that my father really hated snails. 
Every time after the sprinklers were on he'd go out in the 
backyard and be stamping on them—that sort of made me 
sick. So on July 4, 1976 I went in the bushes and collected all 
the snails I could find and painted American flags on 
them—lI thought: then he wouldn’t step on them! But it 
worked the opposite, because he could see them even better 
with the little flags painted on them. 

Finally I told him, “Dad! Don’t stomp on the ones with 
the flags on them!” Reluctantly he quit, and the snails with 
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I noticed that my father really hated 
snails. He’d go out in the backyard 
and be stamping on them—that sort of 
made me sick. So on July 4, 1976 | 


went in the bushes and collected all 
the snails | could find and painted 
American flags on them—I thought: 
then he wouldn’t step on them! 


a 
a 
the flags on them lived for over two years. 

Every year I'd call up this local throwaway paper and we'd 
go out in the backyard and collect a few snails and they'd take 
a picture and print it as a “local color” story. Finally, about 
two years later, my Dad went out with poison and killed the 


rest of them. I went out and collected all the shells and 
mounted them, along with the newspaper articles. Later I 
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by Andrea Juno and V. Vale, Jeffrey Vallance recounts a few of his classic pranks and art 
achievements from the past two decades. Also present was his old pal Boyd Rice. 


displayed them at my gallery and people were buying these 
snail shells for two hundred dollars each! At that point I told 
my Dad that every time he was putting his foot down, that 
was like two hundred dollats gone! After that, he didn’t 
know what to think of anything that I did. 

For a long time my dad just thought I was a complete nut; 
he’s an accountant and really straight. He could never under- 
stand my work—until it started selling. Then all of the 

sudden, he would see some weird thing I'd done and in his 
mind it would equal dollar signs. ee what I did had 
entered a realm he could understand ... where everything 
had a value. 

WV: Tell us about Blinky. 

WV: This was done in 1978-79. Here's the caption for the 
booklet: “Blinky the Friendly Hen, dedicated to the billions 
of hens sacrificed each year for our consumption.” It’s sort of 
like a vegetarian piece, almost. 

One day I went to Ralph’s supermarket in Canoga Park, 
where I normally shopped at, and bought a regular Foster 
Farms fryer chicken wrapped in a plastic bag. I was trying to 
determine which one to pick: “This one’s got a nice color, 
this one’s a good size,” etc. Finally I picked one that I 
thought was a good-looking chicken, took it home and took 
photographs of it. I had just taken it out of the plastic bag 
and there was still blood on it; I put it on a piece of paper to 
take the photograph, and when I lifted it up there was a 
perfect impression of a chicken in blood—it was almost like 
the Shroud of Blinky! (Later, someone bought that for a 
thousand dollars—Blinky’s shroud! It wasn’t for sale, but 
they really wanted to have it—it was like this sacred item!) 

Then I called up a pet cemetery and told them I had a 
dead bird that I wanted to bury, and didn’t tell them any 
more information about it. I took off the plastic bag and 
then put Blinky in a shoebox, because I'd heard that’s what 
people normally do when they bring in their dogs or cats— 
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Jeffrey Vallance and friends with Little Oscar and his giant Weinermobile. 1973. 


they use a shoebox as a temporary coffin. I drove out there 
and left Blinky in the car, went into a little bungalow office 
with lounge chairs ‘th. front, and talked to the lady at the 
desk. 

I said I had a dead bird that I wanted to bury. When I did 
this project I wanted to be “straight” the whole time; I didn’t 
want to say anything that was false, so I just went along 
filling out these forms: “What kind of bird is it?” “Hen.” 
“What breed?” “Ross” (I had done all this research—I had 
called Foster Farms and found out what breed of chicken 
they used, how old they were, etc, so I'd know all this 
background). 

WM ANDREA JUNO: Why did you pick the name Blinky? 
MIJV: Have you ever seen a chicken look at things? They 
don’t have binocular vision; one eye goes this way and one 
eye goes that way. If they’re looking at a bug they look at it 
cockeyed, moving their head this way and that, looking like 
they're blinking. I did research at the pet cemetery too, and 
all the other animals were named Fluffy and Biffy and Pinky 
and Winky, so Blinky fit right in there—it made sense that it 
would be called that. 

The best part of the cemetery was the viewing room. A 
mortician went out to the car and brought the box to the 
back room; he didn’t really look at it. Later on while I was 
filling out more forms, this huge “Lurch” [from the Addams 
Family] sorta guy comes out. He’s totally white and deadly 
serious, and he says [slow measured syllables], “How/did/ 
your/pet/die?” because it was all plucked and cleaned and 
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everything. I wanted to be really truthful, so I just said, “I’m 
not sure exactly how it died; one day it just died.” (I don’t 
know how they really kill them at the butcher house.) That 
was the only question they everusked. 

By that time I was paying for it. I had gone to the bank 
and gotten all hundred-dollar bills, and as soon as I brought 
the money out they were very satisfied because I was paying 
cash! After that they were really careful with what they were 
saying, because they wanted the money as much as I wanted 
to do this (it cost like three hundred dollars). Here I was; 
what were they going to say: “I don’t know if we can bury 
that or not”? So they were very cordial and formal. 

The viewing room was great. I had ordered a powder blue 
coffin with a pink lining, and they had put a paper towel in 
the bottom, because Blinky was starting to thaw and beads of 
moisture were forming on the chicken which would have 
ruined the satin. There was a little pillow inside, and they 
had placed it so that if the head were on, it would have been 
laying on the pillow. But it didn’t have a head, so... [laughs] 
They also had these pallbearers who I think were illegal 
aliens—they weren't saying a word, but they looked like they 
thought this was the craziest thing in the world. 

We went out to the grave which was surrounded by astro- 
turf. I guess it must really be terrifying to see dirt when 
something is being buried, because then you think of the 
earth and all these terrible implications, so they had astro- 
turf. Then they brought the coffin out and I thought it would 
have Blinky’s name written on it, but it had my name writ- 
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Nereus 


“| drove to the Los Angeles Pet Cemetery to bury Blinky. | ordered the complete funeral service, including a powder blue 
casket with pink satin lining, interment, flower vase, viewing room, and grave marker. Blinky was starting to thaw, so 
she was placed on a paper towel so that the moisture would not seep into the satin.” 

Top 2 photos from Jeffrey’s Blinky booklet. Bottom 2 photos: Bobby Neel Adams. 


ten on it instead. It was scary, like seeing my own burial! 
Then they lowered it down into the grave and concluded the 
ceremony. After we buried Blinky I went to the Howard 
Johnsons nearby and had the “Chicken Special”! 

WV: When did you start doing pranks by mail? 

JV: When I was a kid about 10 years old, I constructed a 
clay model of the Addams Family house. I took a photograph 
of that house and sent it to the original cartoonist who 
designed the Addams Family, Charles Addams who draws 
for the New Yorker. This was in 1966. He wrote me back a 
really neat letter on which he drew a picture of Wednesday 
[a character in the Addams Family]. I was a little kid, and 
this was like getting a letter from the President—I was so 
excited! And that’s what started me sending things through 
the mail, and trying to get away with stuff. 
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Then they brought the coffin out and | 
thought it would have Blinky’s name 


written on it, but it had my name 
written on it instead. It was scary, 
like seeing my own burial! 


When I was a kid this was real genuine, and I was really 
into whoever these people were. Later, I got the idea that I 
would just write anyone to see what they would do. That 
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went on for years and years. 

HAJ: Who else did you write? 

WV: Lused to send little objects to people, like: I got a little 
rubber donkey at Goodwill and sent it to Senator Hubert 
Humphrey and asked him to autograph it. He autographed 
it right on the rear end and sent it back! Then I found this 
other donkey and sent it to Ed Muskie and he autographed it. 

Then I found this little clay elephant that I had made in 
Junior High School; it was painted with black-light paint 
and had glitter on it, and had been in my drawer for a long 
time so it was all chipped and fucked-up. I sent it to my 
favorite Republican, Senator Strom Thurmond, Something 
great happened in the mail that I couldn't really control: it 
all broke up—the legs broke off and the trunk broke off, so 
when they opened the package in Washington it was all 
screwed-up. I didn’t plan that at all! 

I got a long letter back from Senator Thurmond saying 
how he had to glue it back together in Washington; glue the 
tail on and glue the legs on. I thought that was the greatest. I 
could just see this office in Washington, with this senator 
trying to glue these little legs back on this elephant! And 
then he signed it and sent it back . 

Anyway, those were some of the projects that led up to the 
Senators piece. I wanted to write to every single Senator in 
the United States (there’s a hundred of them) and so I 
thought of this idea. At the time I was going to Junior 
College and for this Art History class we were supposed to 
do some kind of project. I didn’t want to do anything myself, 
so I thought I would just write to the Senators and have them 
do a project for me. 


racemase 


pentane teas 


antares hg 


So I wrote to all the Senators a real stupid, scrawled 
request that read: 


Dear Sena ter 


Fer a. scheel preyect I am doing 
a re pert on "Art in Government. 
Fer the report, T was wendering 
je yer govld make « drawing 


er sketch ¢F Semethng yeu |, 
Like (it dees het have te be artistic) 
Then ceeld yeu write 4 bine 

a bev t what you think ahee t 


Art. The report 's dve at 
the end of the mon th. 


Thanh Yor ! 


SIAC erely, 


1 wrote each letter out by hand and sent it to all the 


Senators and heard from 33 of them, about one-third—that’s 
a pretty good average. Here’s one from Barry Goldwater: a 
drawing of a cactus! 

BOYD RICE: “It doesn't have to be artistic’—he took yo 
at your word! . 
WJV: It looks like his secretary traced it from an advertise- 
ment or something. 

MIBR: He’s from Arizona, “Valley of the Sun.” 

JV: He wrote something like, “I’ve made a little sketch of 
something I like and which grows abundantly in my state, a 
cactus. Although I am far from an expert in the field of art, I 
do enjoy all forms of it and am particularly fond of paintings 
of the Western landscape.” 

I got all these letters from different people. Senator Birch 
Bayh did a drawing of an ice cream cone: “I am not much of 
an artist. However, ice cream is my favorite dish—or should 
I say, cone.” [laughs] 

Here’s' a good one: “Unfortunately, the senator is not 
artistic and has even informed us he doesn’t even doodle”! 
Here's a little postcard from Alan Cranston of one of his 
paintings. 


Wlnifed States Denate 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20810 


November 22, 1977 


Mr. Jeffrey Vallance 
8140 Jason Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 91304 


Dear Jeffrey: 


AJ: That one’s great; he’s a real artist. 

JV: Some of them just make excuses. One senator wrote: 
“If you ever come to Washington, you must view the art of 
the Capitol.” 

MIBR: [looking at one elaborate drawing] This is what our 
people in government are doing—they’re just sitting in their 
offices doddling. Look at how he’s drawn the Capitol 
building—all the rest of the city around it looks destroyed. 
And this Strom Thurmond drawing is perfect: an American 
flag! And Frank Church: "I have never considered myself 
even an amateur artist.” Poor guy! 

HAJ: So many of them start out by saying, “Thank you for 
writing me in regard to your school project” —ever the politi- 
cian, never willing to alienate any potential voter. 


Wlnited Btates Senate 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20810 


November 15, 1977 


Mr. Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 
8140 Jason Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 91304 


Dear Jeffrey: 


Thank you for your recent letter. 
I am glad to hear your class is doing 
a report on “art in government". Although 
I have done some painting in the past, my 
schedule is so full now with all my duties 
in the Senate I haven't had a moment even to 
make a sketch! So I regret I cannot supply 
you with a personal drawing, but I do wish 
you success on your project. 


If you ever come to Washington, you 
must view the art in the United States Capital. 
There are many beautiful historic paintings 
and sculptures on display in the Capitol 
building which directly relate to your project. 


With my best wishes, 


Edward M. Kennedy > 


As you requested, I've made a little sketch of something 
I like and which grows abundently in my state, a cactus. 
Although I am far from an expert in the field of art, I 


do enjoy all forms of it and am particularly fond of 


paintings of the Western landscape. 


I hope you enjoy my drawing. I specifically told you 
what it was, otherwise you probably wouldn't have recognized 
itl Good luck in your class project. 


Sip ély, 


Barry ooh er 
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Wmnited Gtates Denate 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 


November 28, 1977 


Mr. Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 
8149 Jason Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 91304 


Dear Jeffrey, 


Many thanks for your letter telling me of your 
school project on "Art in Government." 


I'm sending along a print of a painting I did 

several years ago (in 1974) which shows the Capitol 
and the Washington Monument in Washington, D.C. 

as seen from across the Potomac River. I've found 

our Nation's capital to be a very beautiful place 

as well as a profoundly important city in our Nation's 
history -- it was a particular joy to do this 


painting. Wnifed States SDenate 


. - : WASHINGTON, D.C. 20510 
I think art is a very personal thing, and means some- 


thing different to everyone. For me, creating art 
is both a way of expressing things I see and feel 
and also an enjoyable, relaxing hobby. 


Best of luck with your project, and much thanks for 
thinking of me, 


Enclosure 


JON L. MCCLELLAN, Amat., CHAIRMAN, 


United DBiates Senate 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
WASHINGTON, 0.C, 20510 


November 10, 1977 


sassnt , CAxLoway 
COMET COMMOEL AMD ETAFF DIRECTOR 


Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 
8140 Jason Avenue 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 


Dear Jeffrey: 
Thanks so much for your letter. 


1 am enclosing a sketch as you requested. You have to use 
your imagination to decide what the sketch looks Like. 


llope your report goes well. 


Sincerely, 


William Proxmire, U.S.S. 


WP: rdg 


Wnited States Senate 


COMMITTER ON THE JUOICIARY 
WASHINGTON. D.C. 20816 


November 10, 1977 
Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 


8140 Jason Avenue 
Canoga Park, California 91804 
Dear Jeffrey: 


Thank you for your recent letter. 


STROM THURMOND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


Wlnited Gtates Senate 


WASHINGTON D.C. 20810 


While I make no 


claim to be an artist, I am happy to accede to your request 


for a sketch that you can use in your school project. 
asked for something that I like. 
something that I slike almost more than anything else 
hope that you can tell what it is. 


I think art is ane of the most valuable products 
human ingenuity. 
and move the emotions. 


Enclosed is a sketch of é 
s 


You 


—— 


of ——, 


It can delight the eye, instruct the mind, 
It is a means of communicating across 


linguistic and cultural barriers and even across generations. 
While some are more gifted than others in creating art, we 


can all enjoy it. 


I commend you for your interest in this subject, 


and 


urge you and your schoolmates to seize every opportunity 


to learn more about it. 
With kindest regards and best wishes, 


Sincerely, 
Strom Thurmond 


ST/xxt 


Enclosure 


“Il wanted to have a show at the Los Angeles County Art 
Museum, so | wrote them dozens of letters, but of course | 
couldn't get a show. One day | walked around the Museum 
looking at paintings and noticed that underneath them were 
all these wall sockets. So | bought a number of wall sockets 
and painted stupid little scientific scenes on them, like micro- 
scopes and dinosaurs and cows and slabs of butter. 

| showed up at the Museum in a janitor’s outfit, with a 
nametag and a toolbox, and started replacing the old wall 
sockets with my new ones. | had friends in the hallway who 
would whistle everytime a guard came near—then I’d go 
somewhere else. Sometimes | had to move furniture out of 
the way, and if ladies would be sitting down I'd have to say, 
‘Can you please move? | have to fix this wall socket.’ 
Nobody caught me. | sent out a bunch of invitations, just like 
it was a real show, and people came down. | made up some 
nicely illustrated programs, and sent one to the Museum to 
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tell them about my project. 

| thought I'd get some sort of reaction—maybe they'd be 
pissed off, or maybe they'd think it was really neat—but | 
never heard from them. Then about a year later, | was talk- 
ing to some lady who used to work for the Museum and she 
told me she was the one who had opened my letter, and the 
reason she didn’t answer it was because everybody thought 
they would get into trouble if people found out you could just 
walk in and move furniture and install these. So they hushed 
the whole thing up, and the wall sockets remained there for 
about two years. 

They never got removed, but I think some janitors eventually 
came and totally repainted the rooms. One day I'd like to 
retrieve them: take them to an art restorer and have the layer 
of paint removed, then mount them on some really nice 
boards. | gave them a clear coat of lacquer, and they probably 
used latex paint, so it would just peel off . . .” 
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WV: After this project, I decided I was going to write all 
the Heads of State of every country—Kings and Emperors 
and Prime Ministers and Presidents. I had to think of 
another idea—I didn’t want to do a drawing again. I was 
trying to think of all the things I could do, and finally one 
day it clicked—I thought, “It’s like a cultural exchange, a 
cultural tie—a necktie! I'll send them all a necktie!” 

I looked in my closet and I didn’t have very many neckties, 
so I went to Goodwill where they had this big bin of ’em, and 
asked, “How much for the whole bin?” and they said, ‘Ten 
dollars” for like, two hundred ties! I took them all home and 
this time, instead of handwriting the letters, I wanted them 


to be a little more dignified, so I typed each one. 

I started getting letters back from all the Presidents; I got 
about thirty letters back, with ties. I got Anwar Sadat’s tie, 
one from the head of Poland, and the Pope sent me this 
little Catholic medal (he doesn’t have a tie). Oui magazine 
did a feature on this project; to illustrate it they took life-size 
cardboard cut-outs and cut a hole where the tie was, and tied 
each real tie onto this cardboard cut-out. After they photo- 
graphed them, I made them give me all these heads, so I've 
got all these heads of state. The King of Saudi Arabia sent 
me a royal head-dress in lieu of a tie, and I got a tie from the 
Shah of Iran . 


“| decided | was going to write all the Heads of State of every country. | thought, ‘I'll send them all a necktie!’ | went to 
Goodwill where they had this big bin of ‘em, and asked, ‘How much for the whole bin?’ and they said, ‘Ten dollars’ for like, 


two hundred ties! . 


. . |. got about thirty letters back, with ties. | got Anwar Sadat’s tie, one from the head of Poland, and 


the Pope sent me this little Catholic medal (he doesn’t have a tie) . . .” 


SHAH OF IRAN 
* 


pas 


IMPERIAL EMBASSY OF IRAN 


December 13, 1978 
Tre Aepbassader 


Dear Mr. Vallance: 


It gives me great pleasure to inform 
you that your kind letter of September 25, 1978 
was brought to the attention of His Imperial 
Majesty the Shahanshah Aryamehr in Tehran. 


| have now been requested to convey 
to you His Majesty's great appreciation for your 
consideration and expression of friendship. We 
also thought that you might enjoy having this 
necktie which is also an example of Iranian 
handicraft. 


With my kindest regards. 
Very sincer 


ele 


Mr. Jeffrey K 
8140 Jason Averrde 
Canoga Park, CA 91304 


PRES. RUDOLF KIRCHLAEGER OF VIENNA 
Dou Bundesprisident 


Dear Mr. Vallance, 


Vienna, 12th June, 1978 


in spite of the fact that I am not convinced that the 
exchange of neckties will really strengthen the links 
between the American and the Austrian nations or our 
cultures, I will send you enclosed a necktie I used 
rather often, to be included in your collection. 

I reciprocate your good wishes. 


Sincerely, 


Mr. Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 
8140 Jason Ave., 
Canoga Park, Calif, 91304 


USA 
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PRES. BENJAMIN SHEARES OF SINGAPORE 


ISTANA 
SINGAPORE 


Istana 27/02/005/Vol 3 
16 April 1979 


Mr Jeffrey Karl Reese Vallance 
8140 Jason Avenue 

Canoga Park, California 91304 
USA 


Dear Mr Vallance 


Greetings from Singapore. 


2 I have received your necktie and 
reciprocate all the good wishes conveyed 
in your letter. 


3 I enclose a tie which reflects the 
lego of our National Airline - Singapore 
Airlines. 


4 Conveying my best wishes for your 
continued health and happiness. 


Yours sincerely 


h___ 


DEVADAS MENON 
PRIVATE SECRETARY 
TO THE PRESIDENT 


RHODESIA 


GOVENNMENT HOUSE 

Pr.O.nOxX 3206 
SALISBURY 
RITODESIA 

Nir. J. K. 2. Vallance, 

€140 Jason Avenue, 

Canoga Park, 

California 91304, 


5th Karch, 1979 


Dear Hr. Vallence, 
Thenk you for your letter dated 31st January, 1979. 


I regret to advise you that the Hon. J. J. Wrathall 
died in office on 31st August, 1978. 


You may be eware that an election is to be held in 
Rhodesia in April and, thereafter, a new President will be 
elected. 


I have therefore returned your necktie herewith. 
Yours sincerely, 
ae 
f fee 
C Lele a2 


D. L. Peters 
COMPTROLLER TC THE PRESIDENT 


“I have a friend who has two phobias: 1) the sight of moths, and 2) Sam Yorty’s face [the ex-Mayor of Los Angeles who 
had a TV show]. | thought, ‘This would make a perfect painting!’ | did it, and titled it, ‘Sam Yorty and Moths.’ Then | 
thought, ‘Wouldn’t Sam like to see it?’ So | called up his TV show to show him this painting. When Sam came on, he was so 
delighted that someone had done a portrait of him that he didn’t even ask what the moths were for! He just stood there 


and smiled, ‘Oh—it’s a nice painting!’ just like a politician.” 


After I did this piece, I decided who I thought were the 
friendliest heads of state in the world, and of three or four 
choices one was Leopold Sedar [of Senegal]. I wrote to him, 
“Thanks for the tie,” told him I was an artist, and asked if I 
could have an art exhibition in his country. I got a letter back 
in which he said, “Yes!” He said I could have a show at the 
Daniel Serreno Hall of National Treasure in Dakar. I started 
writing to this museum and doing the show; I wanted to 
collect some money so I could actually go there and set up 
the show, but I couldn't go there in person so I sent them a 
bunch of stuff, like drawings of Mayor Sam Yorty [of Los 
Angeles], drawings of dinosaurs—typical, crummy sort of 
stuff. 

HAJ: Do you know if they put on the show? 

MJV: I never heard from them again; I guess they put it up. 
I never got it back, but I didn’t care—I'd sent stuff that was 
disposable art. As long as they said they were going to have 
the exhibition, even if it arrived and they just put it in a 
drawer, that’s good enough for me! I made up invitations 
and sent them out for the show in Dakar. 

WV: How did you get their addresses? 

MJV: It’s fairly simple. I just got a World Almanac and 
addressed whoever the head of state was, c/o the capitol city 
and the country. 

WV: It’s amazing what you can do at home with stamps. 
WJV: You can just sit there in your house writing letters 
that affect the Kremlin and world leaders, making them do 
weird things for you— 
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WI BR: It’s a talent you can apply to anything! 

AJ: This is inspiration for living; a role model. 

WJV: In the future all kids will do that. 

MAJ: They might. Unfortunately, when people do other 
people's ideas... 

WJV: Most art is so boring now—I'm bored to tears. No 
one has any ideas; what they paint is so predictable— 
nothing’s new. Ideas aren't “in” right now; art is like 
fashion—a look, a vacant look, like designer jeans art. I think 
the reason that a lot of originality is disappearing is because 
so many people are being encouraged to do bad things by 
getting a lot of money for doing them. The people who have 
ideas are slowly dying off, like dinosaurs with a weather 
change. Sometimes I feel like I’m rotting and dying— 
nothing’s happening .. . 

AJ: I would think you'd be skyrocketing, what with all 
that mediocrity out there. 

JV: But they want that mediocrity! 

AJ: Most people are so one-dimensional that even if you 
present something complex to them, they can never infer 
and interpret the ironies and paradoxes that are there, plain 
to see. In a lot of the things you've done you can see a funny, 
superficial meaning, plus a host of deeper meanings— 
MJV: —a serious meaning, a cultural meaning— 

BA): —multi-level, but with real emotions there. 

WIJV: People’s brains have adapted to TV; they're ready for 
anything you say. Just as long as it’s said and summed up for 
them in a second... 


j 


OHN ATERS 


John Waters’ assaults on the citadels of “\good taste” assure him legendary standing in the 
annals of prankdom. In addition to the taboo-breaking films for which he’s famous: Pink 
Flamingos (Andy Warhol recommended it to Fellini), Female Trouble, Desperate Living, 
Polyester, etc, his books Shock Value and Crackpot are essential manuals for mutation: a 
careful reader can uncover enough leads and suggestions for literally years of deviant 
research and fun. Some topics: hit-and-run filmmaking without a permit, car accidents, 
amusement parks, hairdos, gore pilgrimages, criminal scrapbooks, Pia Zadora and other 
sub-celebrities. Chapters such as ‘John Waters’ Tour of L.A., 101 Things | Hate, 101 Things | 
Love, How Not to Make a Movie,” are particularly useful. 

What is not easily synopsized is the consistent originality and depth of Waters’ percep- 
tions when confronted with any cultural phenomenon: “Rebelling quickly became boring 
when we noticed that the same people we used to offend were now applauding and 
imitating our antisocial behavior.” Plus his timeliness: years before their cult resurgence, 
he spotlighted and interviewed Russ Meyer and Herschell Gordon Lewis, as well as 
basically defined the aesthetic of neglected cinema well in advance of the appearance of 


Incredibly Strange Films. 


MJOHN WATERS: Pranks? I would never, like, send pizzas 
to somebody— 

MANDREA JUNO: Well, for pizzas Watergate was the 
ultimate dirty trick. 

MyW: Let me think. As a kid I loved doing pranks—I 
should start doing them again; I’m trying to continue having 
a happy childhood. I was obsessed by a local practical joke 
shop in Baltimore—in my new script there's a lot about that. 
But to do pranks as an adult—like sending somebody an 
unordered pizza—you kinda have to be bitter about 
something. 

MAJ: Well, the pranks we favor have more levels of 
meaning—they function as comments on behavioral conven- 
tions or other social rigidities. In that sense your film- 
making — 

MJW: —was a prank. We never even asked most of the 
places for permission to film; we would just get there, do it 
and run. That’s why we got arrested during the making of 
Mondo Trasho—because we didn’t ask. 

The most recent prank I did is documented in this [shows 
photo]. That’s me with Julie and David Eisenhower! I did 
trick them, because my uncle works for Nixon and I went up 
to Julie and said, “My uncle is John Whittaker.” She asked, 
“Oh, how is he?” I said, “He'd Jove to see a picture of us 
together.” (She had no idea who I was.) I'm standing there 
posing for this picture thinking, “Uh-hmm—thank you!” 
Then she said, “What's your book?” I said, “Crackpot—don't 
worry, it’s not about drugs!” She said, “Ohh ... what ¢s it 
about?” I said, “Well, I made films with Divine.” She went, 
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Currently John Waters is working on a new feature film. In San Francisco he was 
interviewed by Andrea Juno and V. Vale. 


“Uh-huh ...” but I could see her smile slowly melting. (I 

don’t think she knew who Divine was either, but she didn’t 

like the sound of it .. .) 

HAJ: Was this before or after the photo was taken? 

oer Se SS ee SS See SE ae a eee 

Se eS SE Sa LS ee SS EE eee) 

I got to say ‘“dingleberry”’ on national 

television. It’s a real candy that they're 
testing, called ‘‘dingleberries,”” and they 


don’t know the other meaning of the 
word. They’re little chocolate pellets, 
and underneath the name it says, 
“Awfully good.” 


MJW: After—I didn’t say anything before, except talk about 
my uncle whom she knows—he sti// works for Nixon. I feel 
it's my equivalent of that photo of Rosalynn Carter with 
John Wayne Gacy... 

I think the ending of Pink Flamingos was certainly a 
prank on the audience. Doing a publicity tour is a prank ina 
way—lI was on the David Letterman show last week and 
showed him my little electric chair which gave him a shock 
when he touched it! I showed him my candy-filled bullets [an 
actual candy], and the best thing was: I got to say “dingle- 


John Waters in San Francisco. Photo: Vale. 


berry” on national television. It’s a real candy that they're 
testing, called “dingleberries,” and they don’t know the other 
meaning of the word. They're little chocolate pellets, and 
underneath the name it says, “Awfully good.” The audience 
went crazy when I pulled the candy out, and I guess the NBC 
censors aren’t familiar with the word ... but David Letter- 
man was! So I pride myself on being the first person to say 
“dingleberry” on NBC. 

But I knew the worst part would come later when my 
mother would ask, “What's a dingleberry?” However, she 
didn’t; she said, “I don’t know... and I don’t want to know!” 
That was it. 

AJ: You have your parents well-trained at this point— 
JW: Well, they trained themselves! I wrote to the C.D. 
Candy Company in Union, New Jersey who put out the 
candy: 

“Dear Sirs: 

It has come to my attention that you are marketing a 
candy named “Dingleberries.” Is your marketing department 
aware that a dingleberry is a piece of fecal matter on the hair 
of an anal opening?” 

—Sincerely, John Waters 

I was praying they would answer so I could frame their 
letter, but they didn’t. Which means the secretary was so 
pissed off she threw it in the trash, or it’s on some bulletin 
board where they get their coffee or something. But—I can’t 
believe nobody in the company knew that . . . especially since 
it was made out of chocolate. But, everybody doesn’t know ... 


It’s an adolescent, high school word—you don’t hear 
adults talking about dingleberries at cocktail parties. In fact 
it’s not a word I’ve ever said before, as I recall—how would 
you bring it up to anybody: “Oh god, I've got awful dingleber- 
ries today”? There’s almost no way you can use it politely in 
a sentence. But I didn’t get an answer (and that was a long 
time ago) like: “Dear Mr. Waters: Thank you for your con- 
cern...” So, who knows? 

MAJ: Where did you find them? 

MJW: I bought them at a farm store, like a 7-11. It wasn’t, 
like, the Pleasure Chest [an S&M supermarket, 7733 Santa 
Monica Blvd, Los Angeles, CA]. 

MVALE: Wasn't shoplifting one of your early pranks? 
JW: | used to be a big shoplifter. In the summertime the 
best way was to go into a store with shorts on—actually, I 
never went out in a pair of shorts in my life!—in a pair 
of long pants and a T-shirt and go in and put all the 
clothes right on over the top and then apply for a job... sit 
there filling out all the forms, dressed head-to-toe in the 
outfit you just stole. They never thought you would dare do 
that. 

Even today I wish I could still steal, but I don’t have the 
nerve—I could never do it. And even morally I’m against it, 
especially if it’s some person’s store—I mean, | hate it when 
people sneak into my movies! I object that people can rent 
my films without buying them—I’m even pissed off that 
people can go to a library and don’t have to pay for my 
books. So I certainly have to see it the other way around... 

But still, sometimes I think, “I could do it now so easily; 
nobody would ever suspect me.” Especially stores that know 
who I am: “Oh, hi, what are you doing?” “Oh, nothing” (just 
filling my pockets). I have the fantasy of doing that. 

BV: Can you think of any pranks from early childhood? 
MJW: When I was little I loved cigarette loads—you know, 
you put them in cigarettes and they go pop/I put one in my 
mother’s cigarette, then sat on the porch and waited for 
something to happen. She lit the cigarette and something 
was wrong with the load—it was like three of them stuck 
together, and it blew up in her face—she went, “AHHHH!”, 
threw her arms over her eyes, and her whole face was black- 
and-blue. She was sitting there with this broken-off butt in 
her mouth, like in those Tom & Jerry cartoons (tweet tweet 
tweet). And my father came running—she was injured; the 
thing went off in her eye. She didn’t die or go blind, but she 
had to go to the doctor immediately, | just sat there stunned: 
“Ohmigod, I’ve killed my mother ...” because I'd expected 
just a little pop. That was a prank that backfired. 

I had whoopie cushions, flies in the ice cubes, squirting 
flowers, cans (when you opened them a snake popped 
out)—I still love all that stuff. I think they’re great fun... 

The first film we made, Hag in a Black Leather Jacket, 1 
remember we stole the film—a girl named Mona who 
starred in it worked at a film lab. She also stole the develop- 
ing. It was just 8mm film. Later Divine kept getting busted 
for stealing when we were making Pink Flamingos; I'd have 
to get him out of jail so we could shoot the next day. We 
never figured out why he did that; he stole the back covers to 
directors’ chairs and he didn’t even have a director’s chair. 

I hate having people play pranks on me. I Aate April 
Fool's Day—I find that obnoxious. [laughs] I love to see little 
kids play with practical joke toys; I think it’s fun when you're 
a child. But if somebody shakes my hand today with a hand 
buzzer ... there are limits! 

Did you see Pee-wee Herman’s show last Saturday morn- 
ing? He took a shit on TV. I'd never seen his bathroom 
before; you could see the bathroom and he was sitting down 
leaning out, sticking his head out of the door: “Ad/ right! All 
right!” Then he came out and a piece of toilet paper was 
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stuck to his shoe for the whole rest of the scene. I thought it 
was amazing they had that on a kiddie show. That show is so 
good. 

BV: Pee-wee’s one of my favorites... Did you ever do any 
phone pranks? 

HJW: Sure, we called up people out of the phone book and 
did all the standard jokes like: “Is your water running? Then 
you better catch it.” I used to be obsessed by surveys, like 
what was the number one record, or like the Neilsen Sur- 
veys. So I'd do it for real. As a kid I would call up and make 
lists: “What TV show are you watching?” and they’d tell me 
and I'd go, “Thank you.” I’d make all these calls and then 
figure out what was the number one TV show in my neigh- 
borhood. I’d do that for records, too. But that wasn’t a 
prank—I was serious. 


ne EE ee Se ee oe 

Sa eee eee SS eee Eee Se, 
I put a cigarette load in my mother’s 
cigarette. She lit it and something was 


wrong. It blew up in her face—she 
went, ‘“‘AHHHH!”’, threw her arms over 


her eyes, and her whole face was black- 
and-blue. She was sitting there with this 
broken-off butt in her mouth, like in 
those Tom & Jerry cartoons. She had to 
go to the doctor immediately. 


When I hooked school, my parents would drop me off— 
I'd say, “Bye,” and then walk right back out. I'd go up to a 
stranger and say, “Would you call up and say you're my 
mother and that I'm sick?” and if you picked a woman haér- 
dresser, they'd always say yes. And they always would laugh, 
because they'd done it too. For years it worked, but then I got 
caught because: the woman did it, but they didn’t believe it 
was my mother—she was black. 

MV: Didn't you have to deceive people just to get permis- 
ston to film? 

HJW: No, we always used to say, “It’s for a movie.” They 
didn’t know who we were, and they thought, “A movie?” 
(Nobody ever made movies in Baltimore then. Now they 
make them all the time; now you have to pay people because 
Hollywood’s made all these movies there and people are 
spoiled.) But then, you'd come up and say, “I’m making a 
movie,” and they'd be so amazed. They thought it would be 
so much fun to watch a movie being made, not realizing that 
you'd wreck their house, that you'd totally inconvenience 
them for the whole day, because it was el] having a movie 
made where you lived. Also, the glamour quickly evaporated 
when the cast members arrived and scared the shit out of 
them, just by the way they looked. . . but then it was too late! 
People wouldn't know what to do... 

MV: “Well, we gave our word, so...” 

JW: A lot of times we would never ask, and that finally 
got us in trouble. We would Ait-and-run—just get there and 
do it, even in Pink Flamingos ... even in all of them, I don’t 
think we totally asked all the time. Well. . . [reluctantly], for 
Polyester | guess we did, because by then the production was 
too cumbersome to hit-and-run. 

At the time it didn’t feel like a prank—I just never 
thought of asking. If it was in public, I figured you were 
allowed to shoot it. We used to go to laundromats all the 
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time, because they had fluorescent lighting so I didn’t need 
lights. In the early films I always wrote scenes that took 
place in laundromats. We'd pick ones without attendants, 
where there were just a few people washing, and they didn’t 
know what was going on—they just sat there. 

The whole idea of making any of those movies was a 

prank, in a way. My movies are like giant hand-buzzers! 
AJ: However, your films have gotten slicker ... Polyester 
is slick. 
MJW: My ultimate goal is to work my most pernicious 
ideas into the most mainstream product—I think that’s the 
’80s. Because to remain underground—I've done that, it’s 
like jerking off. If you keep doing it, it’s not very satisfying. 
But I love that 4fe—if I ever lose that audience, I’ve blown 
the whole thing. 

I want to keep that audience, but at the same time if a 
movie I make costs one or two million dollars, I want the 
people who gave me the money to get their money back, 
otherwise I'll never make another one—that’s just reality 
you have to face; that’s the law. So I want the films to be 
commercial, but—in Pink Flamingos, eating shit was com- 
mercial. When you have a budget of $10,000, it was a way to 
get people to see it. At the time it wasn’t that calculated— 
I’m always trying to do something that people wouldn't 
expect—but looking back on it, it was commercial... . 

A): hike that philosophy. Our views haven't changed, but 
our presentation has— 

MJW: Your publication looks very slick now. You'll get it 
into bookstores that would never have touched your old stuff. 
I mean, it’s good to have and keep a following, but it’s best if 
people read Incredibly Strange Films who have never heard 
of any of those films, or what you dealt with before. 

MV: Every Re/Search is different; we decided to do a 
pranks issue because we heard so many during our 
interviews. 

AJ: The best pranks involve a mixture of sincerity, your 
own interests, plus a level of irony— 

JW: Yes. I never did any, but I’ve heard of people who've 
done vicious pranks, like write letters saying they were from 
somebody else to try to sabotage a relationship, and I never 
understood that kind of vitriolic prank. I had a friend whose 
boyfriend was with another boy, and she called the fire 
department on them, and sat right outside when the fire 
department came up with sirens wailing, setting up the 
hook-and-ladder ... because they were in there having sex 
and she was pissed off. 

WV: That has alot of Freudian implications—those red fire 
trucks, the ladder going into the window— 

HJW: I always thought it would be fun to go to a psychia- 
trist and confess a lot of sensational deeds, and then at the 
end say, “I just made all that up!” just as the shrink was 
trying to figure out everything I'd said. 

When I tried to get ATD here [Aid to the Totally Dis- 
abled, a welfare program; in the late ’60s and ’70s a mini- 
subculture of artists, weirdos and genuine crazies qualified 
themselves for this fixed income for life by passing tests 
determining they were too crazy to work but not crazy 
enough to be locked up] I went and tried to become this 
lunatic, and would sit there and say all these things I didn’t 
believe at all, but try to keep what I said consistent because I 
had to go every week. But I still didn’t get it—the final 
decision was: they said I was crazy, but not permanently. So it 
didn’t work—that was my acting debut. 

How I blew it was: at the very end they asked, “If you were 
well, what would you want to be?” I stupidly said, “A writer,” 
and then they knew the whole thing was fake. I should have 
said, “A man!”—that would have been a good answer, or 
something that they can read as “normal.” I think when I 


said that, it gave away the whole thing. 

It was horrible—they used to visit you at your house. So 
you'd have to take everything out of the house and sit there 
looking pitiful. And it was David Spencer’s apartment—it 
was a gorgeous apartment. é 

I remember when I first arrived here I got some emer- 
gency [grocery] vouchers, and I really didn’t have any money. 
(But it wasn’t like I was starving—I was staying in this 
gorgeous apartment.) We had a party, and I went and bought 
eighty dollars worth of crabmeat with them, and the people 
in the line were going insane behind me! These weren't even 
food stamps, they were emergency vouchers, and I was buy- 
ing eighty dollars worth of crabmeat. People in the store 
were going to kil] me—they were so pissed off! I knew why 
they were pissed off, but— 

BV: And that was in the pre-Reagan era. Today they would 
have lynched you—nobody has any sense of humor now. 
HJW: Well, we had to have a party! San Francisco was the 
only place you could get welfare that painlessly—it wasn’t 
like that anywhere else, because all the social workers were 
hippies. They'd tell you, “Don’t say that! Say this.” It was a 
game! But then, what happened to some people I know is: 
they finally became insane from faking it. They became like 
they were disabled from it, because they had to live it so 
much that it really was like role modification the opposite 
way. 

HAJ: Remember the surrealist painter Yves Tanguy? He 
got out of the army by faking epilepsy, but then for the rest of 
his life he got real epileptic fits. 

MJW: Oh, God! Karma! 

WA: Yes, you used the right term—you're in San Francisco 
now. 

JW: I swear that’s the first time I’ve ever said that word— 
I wrote it [Crackpot, p. 64], but... 

BV: That was when you were praying for a hurricane, and a 
lamppost fell on your car— 

MJW: Yes, I should have spelled it “carma” with a “c’, 
because it was. 

MV: You lived in San Francisco for awhile, didn’t you? 
JW: Off and on for almost two years—I'd go to Province- 
town for the summers. 

AJ: Once I saw you at a party at Curt McDowell’s place— 
you were sitting on a couch not talking to anyone. 

MJW: Well, everybody was in an orgy in the other room—I 
thought, “Ohmigod, they really do this?” This was not that 
long ago, either—this wasn’t the sixties. | think it was 
around ’79. It’s weird to come back to San Francisco now, 


SS a SS LE eS ET 
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My ultimate goal is to work my most 
pernicious ideas into the most 


mainstream product—I think that’s the 
"80s. Because to remain underground— 
I've done that, it’s like jerking off. 


because some of the people I knew really well are dead. My 
life flashes before my eyes ... 

I remember going to a wild party at someone's house in 
San Francisco. There was a band playing, and at the end of 
the set the girl singing took a shit on stage. Then afterwards 
we went out in the front yard because someone actually set 
fire to the house! The fire trucks came, and... 

I'll tell you another prank I used to do. with Timmy Pearce, 
my really good friend here who's now dead. We would take 


cabs and then run from them. We started out doing this 
because we didn’t have any money, but then about six years 
ago we did it for old times’ sake (we had plenty of money). 
We just did it to see what it would be /ke (you know, re-live 
your youth). We got in the cab and—they go insane when 
you do this; if they had a gun they’d shoot you. We did it and 
then sat in the park and laughed for about twenty minutes! 
And it was an awful thing to do—I felt sorta guilty. 

BV: So you ran into a park? 

JW: It was a bigger one than Dolores Park—I can’t think 
of the name. Anyway, you have to fake it when you're getting 
out: “Oh, let me get out my wallet” [pretends to be reaching 
into back pocket] and then [screams], “LET’S GET OUTTA 
HERE!” We used to do it so much that we just decided, 
“Let's do it tonight!” Maybe I'll do it again when I’m fifty 
when they really would be shocked—seeing two old men run 
from a cab! You should try it once—it’s fun! 

MV: You got away with it? 

MJW: Yes, they'd beat the shit out of you if théy caught you. 
I’m sure they call the cops, too. But the thing is, cabs in San 
Francisco cost more than anywhere in the whole world— 
more than in Japan—so I didn’t feel guilty. It’s really out- 
rageous. The last cab ride I had in San Francisco I was 
amazed at—it was something like thirty dollars: “What?” 
HAJ: So Timmy Pearce is dead? 

HJW: Yes, he jumped off the bridge. But not the Golden 
Gate—thank God, he was more original. The Bay Bridge is a 
much prettier bridge; I always liked it much better. 

HAJ: Recently they decorated it with lights because it’s the 
fiftieth anniversary. 

MJW: The other one looks rusty. I'd always heard about it 
but when I actually saw it I went, “Uhhbh’” ... it was sort of 
a letdown. 

WA): This city has become so conservative— 

JW: It’s just fancy now, like the Upper East Side. It had to 
do that—what else was it going to be: hippies? I'd much 
rather have the Upper East Side than Haight Street now. 
That'd be kinda depressing—all 45-year-old earthshoes 
walking around! 

BV: Actually, Haight Street now is full of punks— 

MJW: Id rather look at the most clichéd punks than old 
Joan Baez-ripoffs, any day of the week. I mean, that made me 
insane then! 

HAJ: Thank god for Manson— 

JW: Well, he ended it. 

HAJ: A friend of ours, Boyd Rice, befriended Manson 
recently. He’s gone to visit him several times. 

MJW: I'm interested in the followers. I really feel that Les- 
lie Van Houten should get out. I know her; she really és 
rehabilitated. She’s been in jail longer than any prisoner. She 
got ‘life’ when she got the death penalty at the age of 
nineteen. But she’s not a Manson girl anymore; now she’s a 
thirty-seven-year-old woman. And Leslie’s the only one who 
really has a chance of getting out. 

She was never at Sharon Tate’s; she was only at the La 
Bianca’s house. And all she did was (I’m not making light of 
it—neither is she; she never says, “A// I did was ...”); she 
has as much remorse as anyone could have. But after saying 
you're sorry for twenty years it doesn’t mean anything any- 
more. She said before, “If I gave up my life it wouldn't 
change anything.” If she hadn’t gone that night, the crime 
would have still been committed. 

What she did was: Mr LaBianca and Tex were in the other 
room. Mrs LaBianca was already dead, and Tex said, “Do 
something,” because Manson had said, “Make sure the girls 
all do something.” So she stabbed Mrs LaBianca when she 
was dead—what’s that, is it murder? Or is it necrophilia? 
Well, it’s murder because she went into the house knowing 
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what was going to happen. But she was powerless to stop it. 

I think she’s rehabilitated, if you believe that there is such 
a thing as rehabilitation. Nobody says she isn’t—the prosec- 
utor, the jailer—nobody. If you ask why they won't release 
her they just say, “Public outcry.” But public outcry is not a 
legal reason to keep somebody in jail. Clem (Steve Grogan) 
is out now; his release was kept low-profile. 

HAJ: Doesn't Sharon Tate’s mom go to all these trials? 
JW: Yes, but she can’t go to Leslie's, because Leslie wasn’t 
along on Sharon Tate's night ... although she still tries to. 
Leslie said about that, “Can you blame her?” What can you 
say—she has a good argument, being Sharon Tate’s mother. 
But it seems to me that’s not the best way to deal with your 
grief twenty years later. However, she ran for office based on 
that—it’s now her career. 

I’m not interested in the zew Manson family or any of the 
people who are still in it—it’s all mumbo-jumbo now. I'm 
interested in the ones who were involved then and are now 
rehabilitated and are very much like—yow/ [points to AJ] 
They're not weird; they could sit right here at this table and 
have a very intelligent conversation and be like normal peo- 
ple that you would know in real life. But they've got that 
stigma that they're never going to get rid of. They're never 
ever going to be able to escape that—and it was one night. 

Millions of people serve just five years for killing more 
than one person—I'm not saying it’s right, but it’s true, it’s 
reality. And I really believe that Manson’s followers at the 
time were imsane—don't you? They really believed all that 
mumbo-jumbo; they were. And that’s not saying they 
shouldn't have gone to jail—of course they should have! 
They were dangerous then; they’re not now. 

BV: What about your interest in Manson himself? 

MJW: When I see him these days he’s like sort of an old 
redneck hippie. I mean, I think he’s a good villain, certainly. 
But I’m much more interested in the ones that did it, and see 
how they have dealt with this horrible thing in their life. 
That's much more interesting to me than listening to Man- 
son say: “You are what I am” and “No sense makes sense.” 
That’s almost like being Joan Baez! I mean, just because he’s 
a villain doesn’t mean I like hippies any better! Leslie and 
some of the others—they’re not hippies. 

I know a lot about people involved in the Manson family, 
but I don’t want to talk about it anymore—I feel like I'm 
exploiting what I know from people. 

In our lifetime that case is always going to be the most 
famous one. Who's going to be more famous—Patty Hearst? 
(Even though that was a good one.) I have some of the old 
“Tania” posters that were wild-posted around town by sym- 
pathizers of the SLA. But have you seen her recently? The 
New York Post printed a photo of her at some debutante ball 
and she had her hair up like in petals, wearing an evening 
gown, and she’s like a Republican woman. But if you go 
through something like that—I don’t think anybody can 
blame her no matter what she does now. Imagine what that 
was like to go through! 

AJ: It was almost like a perfect polar-opposite experience 
for a Republican to go through— 

MJW: But I don’t think she was even really a Republican—I 
don’t think she had that strong a personality. I don’t think 
she was a rabid Republican or a rabid anything; she was just 
a milquetoast. | mean—where’s Steven Weed now? And she 
never spoke to him since. Steven Weed, famous for literally 
five minutes—or less. At least he got a book out (My Search 
for Patty Hearst; | have it), which is more than a lot of 
people get. 

AJ: Can you think of any other pranks that your friends 
did? 

JW: Divine used to rent banquet/halls at big hotels and 


we'd show up asking cautiously (because we didn’t know 
what name he had given), “Is a /arge man here?” and they'd 
go, “Oh, Mr. Harris” or something like that, and we'd go in 
and there'd be this huge banquet. But he’s over that now— 
that was when he lived with his parents. Now, instead of 
calling the parents, they take you to jail for doing things like 
that... 

WV: Pranks often take place amidst a larger context: a 
general attitude of rebellion. Your books Shock Value and 
Crackpot together constitute almost a complete cultural 
guide to, and encyclopedia of, deviant interests and re- 
prioritizations which can mutate people. And where else can 
you find all of that in one place? 

MW: But there’s a lot of people who don’t want to find all 
that in one place ... or any place! 

WV: If you don't put yourself through an intensive cultural 
make-over (which takes years), you're just a hollow shell—a 
rebel clothes-horse, so to speak, concealing the same old 
middle-class values, goals and information. 
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When | hooked school, I'd go up to a 
stranger and say, ‘‘Would you call up 


and say you’re my mother and that I'm 
sick?” and if you picked a woman 
hairdresser, they’d always say yes. 


MJW: The reason I wrote Shock Value was because I'd told 
those stories so many times that I figured I may as well put 
them in a book. And in Crackpot, all those experiences I did 
anyway before I wrote about them. Like the “L.A. Tour” 
chapter—I had visited all those “shrines,” [the Spahn 
Ranch, Sharon Tate’s house, etc] so it was just a matter of 
documenting the addresses and confirming the information. 

After the “L.A. Tour” article came out, I had all these 
offers from all these other city magazines to come do “the 
trash guide” to their city. Oh god—that would be like a 
trashy Michelin. 

WV: But your “L.A. Guide” was so good. We've been to a lot 
of the places. A friend of ours stole one of the street numbers 
off the La Bianca house. And we have dirt and barbed wire 
from the Spahn Ranch. 

MJW: Oh god! Poor La Bianca. Who lives there now? Oli- 
via Hussey lived in the Sharon Tate house. 

MAJ: The occupants of the Tate house had the street 
number changed because of too many gawkers. Crackpot 
contains a lot of information that many people would con- 
sider in “bad taste.” What are your views on the issue of 
“good taste” and “bad taste”? 

JW: The difference is that one of them’s funny. Bad taste 
is easy: I wouldn’t do AIDS jokes, I wouldn’t do rape jokes. 
There are topics that would offend me to do jokes about, 
only because there’s no way you can give it a new or a witty 
angle. 

Now if I had AIDS, then maybe I could make AIDS jokes, 
the same way that I couldn’t get away with black jokes but 
black people can! The same way that when Bob Hope tells a 
joke about gay people, you want to &#// him—but if a gay 
person told the same joke in a gay club, it would be totally 
inoffensive. I think ¢hat’s interesting: when you're dealing 
with the issue of questionable humor or a questionable joke, 
you can only tell it if your audience is, and you are ... to get 
away with it. Otherwise it’s bad taste. And I figure: there’s 
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always humor in almost any group of people ... in the way 
they live. There's something they do that’s bizarre. 

AJ: How do you view a movie like The Thing? 

MJW: Even the remake was pretty good—you couldn’t do 
better gore; it was state-of-the-art. But on a budget like 
that—who cares? It was not delightful ... whereas The 
Corpse Grinders is. 

BV: It’s full of weird supporting characters, garish sets and 
memorable details. 

MJW: I heard they were remaking Freaks, which I thought 
was one of the most disgusting ideas I’ve ever heard of in my 
life. Johnny Eck [the man who walks on his hands in the 
film] lives in Baltimore, and he’s one of the most famous 
folk-art painters today—do you know those hand-painted 
screens that have little scenes painted on them; they're a big 
thing in certain neighborhoods in Baltimore? He's one of 
the main artists who does that. But he won’t (I've heard) talk 
about Freaks; he feels very exploited by it. It’s mot a good 
memory and he won't talk about it. 

WA): We'd like to visit Baltimore some time. 

MJW: It’s changed. You don’t see very many beehive hair- 
dos anymore; they all have Farrah Fawcett ‘dos from the 
70s, with the wings. I’m convinced there are a few secret 
blocks, or a cult, of women who only have those hairdos who 
only know other women with bouffant hairdos. I mean giant 
ones that are even bigger than they were in the ’60s, with 
cascading falls, barrel curls, and petals. But those are older, 
East Baltimore women who wear house dresses, no make- 
up, and that hairdo ... who go to the store daily in an old 
housedress and bedroom slippers, because they never go owt. 
That hairdo was originally thought up to wear to balls—it 
wasn't for going to the Sub shop up the street ... which is 
the only place you see them. 

Bi AJ: I think there are still holdouts for those hairdos in the 
South. 

JW: A lot of those Country-Western singers sti// have that 
look. Baltimore’s always been very confused as to whether 
it’s part of the South or the North, because it’s right on the 
line. 
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| remember going to a wild party 


in San Francisco. There was a band 
playing, and at the end of the set 


the girl singing took a shit on 
stage. Then afterwards we went out 
in the front yard because someone 
actually set fire to the house! 


I've only been to the South for college lectures I do occa- 
sionally. In Memphis somebody took me on a tour of Elvis 
Presley's house. It was fun. The guide says things like, “This 
beautiful chandelier’—and you expect him to say “Elvis 
brought back from . . .’—and he says, “was bought at Wilson 
Electric right down the street.” And the house is not 
grand—I always thought Elvis’s house would be this huge 
mansion, and it’s mot. 

Have you looked through Tina Turner's book of pictures? 
You should. Ike’s house is incredible ... it’s so hideous. 
There's a quote, “Ike Turner is the only person who could 
spend a million dollars at Woolworths,” and that’s what it 
looks like! He had everything specially done: a long coffee 
table shaped like a guitar that’s so ugly ... couches with 
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wings on them sweeping up the sides .. . big murals of nude 
black people ... like the worst Hallmark greeting card 
painting. 

BV: The “hate” list in Crackpot! was very useful. I hadn't 
even formulated a strong opinion on a number of your list- 
ings, like “Street Fairs” — 

JW: Oh, god! There are so many of them in Baltimore... 
But there is one good one, the only one I go to every year: 
the Fells Point Festival. In Baltimore most of the festivals 
are ethnic: the Black Festival, the Spanish Festival, the Pol- 
ish one, etc. But this is the white trash festival—they don’t 
call it that, but that’s what it is. Every monster in town goes 
to it: biker gangs, three generations of inbreds—it’s a great 
one to go to! Actually that list is exaggerated—I'm never in 
such a mood that all the things on that list a/ways arouse my 
hatred—the same thing with the “love list.” And a lot of my 
friends don’t agree with all the things on those lists. 

MV: I didn't think Rod McKuen qualified for the hate list. 
He’s definitely a 60s kitsch icon, but 1 don’t think he war- 
rants an emotion as strong as hatred. 

MW: Yes, but in the sixties I worked at a bookstore and 
hippies used to wait outside and bum four hundred and 
ninety-five pennies, then come in and ask [ pathetic, quaver- 
ing voice], “Do you have Listen to the Warm?” It made me 
insane! I mean, that title is the most disgusting . .. But every 
day they'd be outside, pleading, “Can I have a penny? I have 
to buy this poetry book.” I'd go [stern voice], “We're OUT of 
it!” (even though there was a whole stack sitting there). “We 
don’t carry that!” They'd say things like, “This is the most 
beau-ti-ful book!” and I'd say, “OUT!” 

Aj: Like Kahlil Gibran’s The Prophet— 

MV: Or Jonathan Livingston Seagull in the seventies. At 
any given point in time there's always some quasi-mystical 
bestseller that recalls the era. 

MJW: Oh god! Another one was Linda Goodman's Sun 
Signs. [screams] “Do you believe that shit?” You can’t say 
that to people ... although I did work at a bookstore once 
where you could. Molly Malone Cook ran this bookstore 
where you were allowed to be rude to the customers if they 
had bad taste. It wasn’t run to make lots of money. She would 
hear people dishing an artist she liked and she'd suatch the 
book out of their hands and say, “What do you know?” It was 
really fun to work there. 

HAJ: Speaking of Sun Signs, what is your birthday? 

MW: April 22, 1946 ... born under the sign of Feces. 
[laughs] I had my 40th birthday party in an old age home 
that had ramps; we had caskets and wheelchairs there. It was 
in the Baltimore State old age Senior Citizens Center—they 
arent there at night, which is how we could do it. The 
invitation had a walker on it. It was really fun! 
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Hag in a Black Leather Jacket, 1964 
Roman Candles, 1966 

Eat Your Makeup, 1968 

Mondo Trasho, 1969 

Multiple Maniacs, 1970 

Pink Flamingos, 1972 

Female Trouble, 1974 

Desperate Living, 1977 

Polyester, 1981 
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Globally, the ‘environmental movement” has been a grim joke, especially in the face of 
continuing statistics such as: every minute 100 acres of tropical rain forests disappear; an 
estimated 17,500 plant and animal species become extinct each year. Forests of 1000- 
year-old trees are still being plundered, unpublicized and without effective resistance. 
Earth First! is the first American group to repeatedly do whatever it takes to halt corporate 


rapine in its tracks. 
Image magazine described them as “the environmental movement’s most extreme, 


unorthodox and unpredictable organization. The group serves as breeding ground for a 
new kind of environmentalist—the eco-guerrilla. Their motto is ‘No compromise in defense 
of Mother Earth’ and their tactics go beyond electoral politicking, petitioning and demon- 


strating to the most extravagant varieties of direct action. Theatrical stunts are only part of 


the group’s repertoire; Earth Firsters have also been accused of sabotaging logging and 
mining equipment, denounced for pounding chainsaw-destroying spikes into trees to drive 
lumber companies out of old-growth forests, jailed for uprooting surveyors’ stakes and 
pursued across grasslands and city streets for toppling billboards and pouring sand into 


bulldozer gas tanks. Earth First!’s eco-guerrillas envision themselves as the last line of 
defense between the wilderness and the rapacious appetites of a civilization bent on 


covering the world with asphalt.” 
Earth First! is a loose coalition of self-avowed pranksters with a purpose: ‘Monkey- 


wrenching is an American tradition. Look at the Boston Tea Party—it’s celebrated on a 
postage stamp. Someday we'd like to see tree-spiking celebrated that way.” Their (darkly 
amusing) book, Ecodefense: A Field Guide to Monkeywrenching, edited by co-founder 


Dave Foreman, is now in its second printing ($14 from PO Box 5871, Tucson AZ 85703; 
602-622-1371). Their magazine Earth First! is required reading and a year’s subscription is 


$15 US, $25 air foreign (sample issue $2). 
In the following interview co-founder Mike Roselle talked to V. Vale. 


MVALE: Could you summarize your purpose? 
M@ MIKE ROSELLE: Earth First! appeals to people who feel 
the mainstream environmental movement doesn’t really 
challenge society . . . people who are sick of all the compro- 
mising by established bureaucratic Board-of-Directors type 
organizations. Around 1979 we decided we would start a 
group that wouldn’t be afraid to ask for what it wanted and 
didn’t care about the political considerations. We felt that 
endangered species and thousand-year-old trees deserved a 
lot more sacrifice from us. It had been a long time since 
environmentalists had been out on the street doing demon- 
strations and sit-ins and we felt that the situation warranted 
much stronger action. 

Greenpeace was one organization we took a cue from— 
they knew how to do stunts or pranks that get the message 
out: Who's doing the whaling? The Soviets. The stage is set 
for this perfect drama on the high seas: a little boat in front 
of a whale and the big bad Russians shooting harpoons at it. 
This image captured every imagination in the country—it 
was something the news media loves. We felt there were lots 


of ways the media could be used #f you understood what they 
wanted. 
BV: Right. They're always looking for striking images. 
MMR: <A few years ago I was working with the spotted owl 
team up in the Northwest. All the leaders of the environ- 
mental movements and their representatives from Washing- 
ton, D.C. would come out and we'd sit in this room and talk 
about how we're going to save the spotted owl whose survi- 
val depends on old growth forests to live in. One study had 
shown conclusively that if logging continued, the spotted 
owl would become extinct by a certain date. 

What did everyone do? They called a press conference. 
The news media showed up, thinking, “Here’s an environ- 
mental story we can sink our teeth into, right?” Wrong. This 
is a bunch of guys in suits sitting at a table. There’s no 
story—nobody gives a flying fuck. They ran a tiny story 
anyway, but on page 37. They didn’t even run a picture of the 
guys at the table with the suits on. 

At the next meeting I said, “Look. We gotta start getting 
out there. We need to have demonstrations, marches, sit- 
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Photograph: Bobby Neel Adams. 


ins—something. We need to shake up the Forest Service— 
we can’t sit here and take this shit.” 

The representative from the Wilderness Society whined, 
“We're not going to get the spotted owl on the front page of 
the newspaper. We have to work with politicians.” That was 
on a Sunday. By Tuesday morning we had occupied the 
Cathedral forest. We had people hanging on branches 80 feet 
up, with a huge banner that said, “Give a Hoot—Save the 


Earth First! appeals to people who feel | 
the mainstream environmental movement 
doesn’t really challenge society .. . 


We felt that endangered species and 
thousand-year-old trees deserved a 
lot more sacrifice from us. 
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Spotted Owl!” The story got on the front page. 

BV: Exactly. 

MMR: A lot of people have this old unimaginative attitude 
they can’t break out of. The media need stories—they want 
to run them, especially the television media. What they don’t 


want is some meeting or run-of-the-mill visual situation 
they've seen a million times before. You give them some- 
thing different and they actually get excited about working 
on the story. They do a lot better job. 

The news media are really fucked up when it comes to 
foreign policy, but when it comes to the environment, we 
really have an “in.” Most media people don’t have any vested 
interest in the corporate developmental end; their hands are 
not that dirty when it comes to land-raping. So they’re not 
intimidated. 

If you go into a logging town and are trying to change the 
community's mind, well—they all have jobs there. But the 
guys at the news station don’t have jobs in the timber indus- 
try, and the timber industry doesn’t advertise on their televi- 
sion, so you can usually get your story out. In fact they love 
controversy—images are real important to them, and that’s 
what we try to provide. The image of somebody a hundred 
feet up in a thousand-year-old tree, or standing in front of a 
bulldozer—that gets people to respond. If we sit-down in 
front of a bulldozer on Bald Mountain road, the next week 
the TV station receives a thousand letters . 

WV: Some of your friends sewed together some bear cos- 
tumes and as a result Earth First! made the cover of Image 
[the Sunday supplement magazine of the San Francisco 
Chronicle & Examiner]. You wouldn't have made the cover if 
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you were sitting around a table in suits, that’s for sure. 
MMR: Yeah. The media like something a little offbeat. I’ve 
felt pretty silly in my bear costume, but I realize that I’ve got 
to do it. 

MV: You've got to give people images they can’t forget. If 
you intrigue them, then maybe they'll buy your books and 
Start getting deeper information. 

MMR: Yeah, we try to hook people and then give em a 
dose of what’s really happening in terms of real experience. 
Even though it might be easier to meet at a convention 
center in a large city, we conduct our major meetings in the 
wilderness—I should say, on the edge of the wilderness, 
because it’s usually like a campground or a large meadow— 
so that people can experience what we're trying to save. 
MV: Tell us a prank. 

MMR: In Corvallis, Oregon, 1985, the Forest Service had 
reserved a high school auditorium for a huge Smokey the 
Bear birthday party for elementary school children. There 
were going to be 300 kids present, plus parents. 

We printed up a leaflet (written in big letters so a child 
could understand) saying that the chances of Smokey’s favor- 
ite forest being destroyed by logging was 10 times greater 
than being burned down in a forest fire. 

Actually, Jogging accounts for most of the fires. Campers 
account for a small percentage; lightning accounts for the 
widest variety of fires, but they're small and they usually put 
themselves out because of accompanying thunderstorms. 
Children hardly cause any fires! Yet the Forest Service 
spends millions of dollars a year having Smokey tell kids not 
to play with matches. 

We had heard that the Forest Service didn’t have a Smok- 
ey the Bear costume—someone had washed it and the bot- 
tom had shrunk way down. Earth First! did, so I put on the 
bear costume and walked into the party and the kids imme- 
diately surrounded me because it was Smokey’s birthday—I 
was moving through this sea of kids passing out flyers. The 
Forest Service guys came over and said, “Look, can’t you just 
leave? We don’t mind you demonstrating outside, but we 
don’t want you inside here.” I said, “This is my birthday 
party; I’m not going anywhere.” I kept walking around pass- 
ing out flyers and talking to the kids. 

There was a law enforcement ranger there—one of the 
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It was necessary to extrapolate 


that human beings were not the 
Crown of Creation like the Christians 


had always insisted, but are just 
one of many citizens of a 
biological community. 
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“tree pigs” as they're called. He was one of the bigger guys. 
He walked over and put his arm around me, smiling at me 
one of those “You asshole” kind of grins as he said, “Look. 
Come on. Take this outside!” He had his arm around me and 
I had my arm around him and he’s pushing and I’m 
resisting—ywe're about the same size. Meanwhile the kids 
think it’s really cool—the ranger and Smokey! Finally he 
said, “Well, I’m going to have to put you under arrest.” I said, 
“That's going to be really great—arresting Smokey the Bear 
at his own party!” 

When he realized that I wanted him to arrest me, he 
hesitated. Then he tried to tear my head off! But he tried to 
do it in such a way that the kids didn’t get too freaked out. 
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Earth First! Yellowstone Park action, July 9, 1985. Grizzly 
being read his rights. Photo: David J. Cross. 


We had this struggle going on that was subtly violent—I said 
through gritted teeth, “Look, you're going to tear this cos- 
tume” and he hissed, “Well, that’s okay.” Finally he pulled it 
off and said, “Look kids, he’s not a real Smokey,” and I said, 
“Hey kids, he’s not a rea/ ranger” and grabbed his flat- 
brimmed hat and threw it across the room like a frisbee. I 
said, “Your glasses are next,” and he just kind of stared at 
me. At this point a bunch of people from our group came 
over to me, and a bunch of Rangers came over to him, and 
they pulled us apart. 

MV: What were the kids doing? They must've been 
horrified. 

MMR: They actually couldn’t hear the conversations, and of 
course the expression on Smokey the Bear’s face didn’t 
change. The ranger was trying to keep it cool so no one 
could tell we were having a fight, but all the adults knew. I 
finally left. 

Next morning we were on the front page of the news- 
paper. The Forest Service had done all this work to get the 
press out to Smokey’s birthday party so they could tell kids 
not to play with matches, even though loggers start fires. 
Here was the story on the front page—but it wasn’t the 
story they wanted. This was one of my favorite actions, 
because it was a monkey wrench of their media. 

The Forest Service pays a guy $40,000 a year to organize 
these events, and he has a budget of god knows how much to 
work with all these civic groups and timber industry organi- 
zations. They have this whole machine that tries to make the 
community supportive of what they're doing. But half a 
dozen people and a bear costume can turn that machine 
against them. I like stunts where you don’t have to call the 
media—they call the media and all you do is show up. 

WV: Didn't the government start selling off public land 
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when James Watt was in power? 

MMR: That got all the attention, but they've also been 
selling off the resources—the right to mine, cut timber, build 
dams or any number of other horrible projects you can think 
of. This is something I don’t think the vast majority of 
American people are aware of. 

Take the national forest, for instance—polls have shown 

that most Americans don’t even realize you can log in a 
national forest. The fact is: there are more places you can log 
in a national forest than you can’t. The ratio is about 95 to 5. 
If you talk about actual wilderness areas, you're talking about 
2-3% of the national forests being preserved, and a lot of 
this is land that doesn’t even have many trees on it, such as 
the high altitude section of Mt. Shasta. The part where 
they're going to be logging is the low-land river-bottom 
areas. The high altitude forests protect themselves simply 
through bad weather and the fact that there aren’t many 
trees anyway. So no corporation is going to bother building a 
road there—they would for a mine, but not for a sparse 
amount of timber. What really needs to be protected never 
is; only about 1% of the old growth that’s left is protected. 
MV: I would have thought the reverse—that all the old 
growth would be protected. 
MMR: No, they hate to classify old growth as wilderness 
areas; they label it as “old and decadent timber stands.” 
There was a widely-held belief that old growth was not really 
good for wildlife. Of course that was disproven, but not until 
recently, and all these old foresters still believe it. The new 
ones are so worried about their careers and making money 
that they don’t care. 
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Are we really better than a wolf 
or a dolphin or a microorganism in 
the soil? Under the present-day legal 


system they have virtually no rights 
whatsoever, just like blacks and 
American Indians not so long ago. 
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WV: Can you tell me about Earth First!’s actions in 
Mendocino? 

MMR: You mean the tree-spiking? Actually, that didn’t 
have much to do with Earth First! Louisiana-Pacific accused 
us of being involved, but the fact of the matter is: spiking has 
been going on in Mendicino for years; it was first used as a 
tactic by unions to fight scab mills. If you read Ken Kesey’s 
Sometimes a Great Notion there's a scene where the union 
guy is spiking trees at the Stamper mill. 

It doesn’t mean whoever did it was impelled by reading 
Ecodefense. Another thing: we warn companies that the 
spikes are there; it doesn’t do any good if they don’t know— 
the only thing you're going to do is hurt somebody. But if you 
tell them that a forest is heavily spiked, then they don’t even 
want to mess with it—that’s the way we would do it. 

One Indian tribe completely spiked Mare’s Island (off the 
coast of British Columbia) which is 12 miles long and 4 
miles wide. It took them months, and when they were done 
they sent a letter with a box of spikes to the mill, telling 
them there were 400,000 spikes in the trees. That success- 
fully prevented the island from being cut. It’s an Indian 
tribal park right now. 

MV: Actually, I thought the Mendocino event was a demon- 
stration, not a spiking. 
MMR: Well, we blockaded Louisiana-Pacific’s log deck, 


which is pretty impressive because it’s the largest redwood 
log deck in the world. They usually have a truck coming out 
every 15 minutes loaded with huge logs ready to go to the 
mill. We shut it down for a whole day. Of course they still 
had 364 other days a year to work, but we were trying to get 
opposition going in the local community and demonstrate 
that they can be stopped—that if we can stop them for one 
day, maybe the community can stop them for some of the 
other days. 

We had a national demonstration against Louisiana- 
Pacific. In Mill Valley we cemented redwood rounds together 
in front of their door with chains, blocked the entrance to 
their main sales office and hung a 40-foot banner on a 
clocktower directly across from their office that said, “Pacific 
Lumber/Stop the Plunder.” 

That same day we hit them in several locations across the 
country: in L.A., Houston, New York, and in Washington, 
DC at the FCC office because they were involved in the 
insider trading scandal. We also shut down an actual logging 
operation in the redwoods by spending the night a hundred 
feet up in the trees on platforms. 

BV: What about your Sinkyone action? 

MMR: Georgia-Pacific filed timber harvest plans on this 
area, but a local resident was watching and filed an appeal; 
he was trying to organize people to do something about it. 
This particular piece of coast had been eyed by the Coastal 
Commission for quite some time. 

WV: To preserve it? 

MMR: Yes, but it was in private hands. Georgia-Pacific is 
particularly bad in that they will cut forests that people want 
for parks just out of spite. There was one case during the 
redwood park battles where all the other companies 
involved had agreed to sell parts of their land, but Georgia- 
Pacific owned some land right in the core. While the negotia- 
tions were going on, G-P built a road right in the middle and 
logged it all, almost overnight. It ruined the chances of hav- 
ing a big park there. That’s the way they are...so when 
they filed these timber harvest plans we certainly took them 
very seriously. 

The people living near the Sinkyone area wanted some 
help because they were thinking of doing some civil disobe- 
dience. When I got there they were preparing to file a law- 
suit, but were afraid that if they did, Georgia-Pacific would 
run in and cut the trees down right away, so the lawsuit 
would be moot. G-P probably weren’t going to log until later 
in the spring, but if they felt any risk they would probably 
cut immediately. Additionally, there was a Catch-22 in that if 
we didn’t file a lawsuit within 30 days of them filing their 
timber harvest plan, we wouldn’t have any grounds to sue. 

So it was a difficult situation. A couple of small-town 
lawyers from Redwood decided to take the case. While they 
filed the suit, we set up a small camp to occupy the grove just 
in case G-P tried to come in and log it. And that’s exactly 
what happened—they came in right away and there was 
quite a struggle. 

When they came, they fucking came! We didn’t realize 
they would be in three places at once, so we couldn't effec- 
tively mount an opposition the first day. Then we put the 
word out. We had a phone tree, a CB radio network—we 
even had it on the local theater’s marquee. We started fun- 
neling people out into the woods all night, so by sunrise 
there were about a hundred people scattered all throughout 
the grove. 

When the loggers showed up for work next day, they 
didn’t go to work—not anybody. 

WV: Because of the demonstrators? 

MMR: Right. The loggers called the Georgia-Pacific secur- 

ity people, who came down and said that if we didn’t get out 
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they were going to call the police. We said, “Go ahead—we're 
not leaving.” They called the police, who came down in 
seven cars, got out, realized they couldn't arrest this many 
people, and called a truce. 

We said, “If you give us a chance to get into court for our 
temporary restraining order, then we'll leave.” This was on a 
Friday and we went for the TRO on Monday morning 
(which we got). But first, while the TV cameras were there, 
we got a promise from Georgia-Pacific that they wouldn't 
log over the weekend. 

We got our temporary restraining order and finally an 
injunction. Then Georgia-Pacific filed for a change of venue. 
Under California law, since this is a state Department of 
Forestry issue, it doesn’t matter which court you file in. 

Now the question was: did the injunction change venue 
and move with the case? We insisted that it did, but the new 
judge was extremely hostile and said No. Suddenly we'd lost 
our court protection, so it was back to the trees again. In the 
next two days 24 people were arrested, and 20-30 trees were 
cut down. 
SS ES IE 
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Polls have shown that most Americans 
don’t even realize you can log ina 


national forest. The fact is: there 


are more places you can log in a 
national forest than you can’t. The 
ratio is about 95 to 5. 
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BV: Weren't the media there to film it? 

MMR: They weren't letting them in. And this happened so 
fast we were lucky to be out there at all. This time Georgia- 
Pacific decided they didn’t care if anyone was in the grove— 
they were going to cut anyway. One woman was pinned 
under a tree and suffered a fractured collarbone. It was pretty 
hairy. 

The second day, by 2 pm we'd re-filed and gotten our 

injunction. That was the last day they logged in that grove. 
WV: How old were these trees? 
MMR: The oldest one was close to 3,000 years old! The 
average age was 1,000 years old; they were some of the last 
coastal redwoods in California. Nearly all of the ones that 
grow within sight of the ocean have been cut. 

This was an extremely important battle and a stunt alone 
wouldn’t have stopped the logging. Media was part of it, but 
it wasn’t the whole ball of wax—we also needed the courts. 
We work on different issues differently. Sometimes it’s easier 
to embarrass them—other times you have to directly chal- 
lenge them. When we do demonstrations usually no one gets 
arrested—a lot of the time just signs and banners are 
enough. We also have what we call actions. That’s when 
people get arrested; those tend to be a little more serious. 
WV: That’s because you're under a sudden constraint? 
MMR: Right. The difference between a stunt, a demonstra- 
tion and an action is time. Sometimes when we make a 
decision to continue the struggle, we have to escalate the 
tactics. But we don’t just come out of nowhere and start 
spiking trees. A campaign begins with negotiations, demon- 
strations, moves up to stunts, and if it Aas to, shifts to 
actions. By then you've got the public with you, somewhat. 

Most Earth First! people belong to one or more other 
environmental organizations; they might also work at the 
League of Conservation Voters or the Audubon Society. 
Sometimes those groups are more effective working on very 
specific issues because they do have a bit of clout and they 
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certainly have more money. There are times when our type 
of tactics could be counter-productive if there are some deli- 
cate negotiations going on. But once those negotiations have 
been given up as hopeless, then we move in. 

BV: I read that Edward Abbey’s book The Monkey Wrench 
Gang was an inspiration, and furnished a model which you 
adapted. 

MMR: Abbey is kind of a cantankerous desert rat, as is 
pretty well known. He’s kind of anti-human in that he’s an 
outspoken critic of overpopulation. That's something the 
environmental movement seems to stay away from. Back in 
the early '70s we used to actually talk about the concept of 
growth and the threat of overpopulation, but now, the fact 
that the world population is five billion and still increasing is 
never mentioned by the Sierra Club or any of those groups. 
Abbey was willing to throw his opinions out and a lot of the 
time they made an incredible amount of sense. He’s taken a 
lot of flak, but on the other hand there are those who respect 
him for being so frank. 

We call our theory deep ecology. A Norwegian philos- 
opher named Arne Naess coined the term about 10 years 
ago. He was an academic ecologist who decided that you 
couldn’t just be an academic ecologist. If you really cared 
about the earth and all this biota that’s being destroyed, you 
had to take it out of the classroom and put it into practice in 
your personal life. That meant more than just buying 
recycled paper and voting for the conservation candidate. He 
started organizing to save rivers from being dammed and 
forests from being cut down, even resorting to civil 
disobedience. 

He was also hammering away at the academic institutions 
that contain most of our knowledge about life on earth. 
Everybody was looking at it in such a narrow way—one 
person studied only frogs, another only hummingbirds. 
Even though they knew that there was less of a particular 
species of frog or hummingbird than there were 10 years 
ago, they weren't making that leap and seeing that if you put 
all these numbers together, it spells disaster—that we have 
to do something if. we want to survive on this earth, because 
it’s biological diversity that makes our life possible. It was 
fecessary to extrapolate that human beings are not the 
Crown of Creation like the Christians had always insisted, 
but are just one of many citizens of a biological community. 

What deep ecology espouses is ecological egalitarianism. 
It’s really a practical and logical extension of the civil rights 
movement! Are we really better than a wolf or a dolphin or a 
microorganism in the soil? Under the present-day legal sys- 
tem they have virtually no rights whatsoever, just like blacks 
and American Indians not so long ago. 

Human beings have been divorced from the natural world 
for only a short period of time during their evolution. The 
longer that has progressed, the worse conditions have got- 
ten. A very practical reason for adopting an ecological egali- 
tarian world view is because it’s a question of survival. But 
also, if you felt it was important for people to struggle for 
their rights in the civil rights movement, then you'll also 
want to do that for the other organisms. 

I think that’s really the underlying philosophy of Earth 
First! We're not doing this for “the babies.” We're not doing 
this for “society.” To us, the highest goal would be to do 
something for earth (hence the name Earth First!), even 
though we live in a post-Pleistocene era in which the flora 
and fauna have been damaged beyond repair on this planet. 

There was time when a lot of conservationists were called 
druids, and were embarrassed because that means being 
called a tree-worshipper and a pagan. However, if you look at 
the druids, what you see are forest-dwelling human beings, 
indigenous people living in close harmony with the land. 
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They were practicing their religion living in the forest, gath- 
ering wild plants and growing little gardens. These people 
didn’t fence in their pastures; they lived much closer to the 
earth—these so-called “druids” and Germanic tribes known 
as “barbarians.” They were exterminated by the Christians, 
and I don’t think they were necessarily just stabbed and 
killed, I think they were wiped out when their forests were 
removed. By the 1600s in Europe, anything remotely resem- 
bling big wilderness had been destroyed. 

A lot of environmentalists seem afraid to admit that they 
actually have a different world view than the person who is 
just blindly following this path called “progress” and not 
questioning it. I think that at this stage we have to do more 
than question—we have to challenge it. Some people seem 
content to hold on to what they’ve got and let the rest of the 
world go all to hell, but for us that’s not a possibility. 

You have to capture the attention of the American mono- 
mass media. When Ronald Reagan speaks to Boy Scouts at 
Mammoth Cave National Park, he is manipulating the 
media on the environment. 

WV: I cant believe Reagan said, “If you've seen one tree, 
you've seen them all.” 

MMR: Phrases like that go a long ways; maybe a lot of 
people believe that! When talking about widespread opposi- 
tion to his environmental policy, James Watt said that he 
didn’t know how long he was going to have to deal with this 
“before the Lord came back”! 

WV: That Reagan put him in charge of public lands is a 
total outrage. 

MMR: Did you hear Hodell’s statement that “If the ozone 
layer gets too depleted, we can always wear sunglasses and 
suntan lotion”? That’s equally outrageous. He recommended 
against the U.S. signing an international fluorocarbon 
agreement, even though scientists have reported there are 
already “holes” in the ozone layer above Antarctica. The 
fluorocarbons already out there are going to continue eating 
away at the ozone layer for the next 100 years, even if we 
stop using them now! 

BV: Thomas Sowell called Earth First! “green bigots” in an 
editorial blaming you for an accident in which a sawmill 
worker got injured by a tree spike. What’s your response? 
MMR: Abe Mellinkoff at the San Francisco Chronicle 
attacked us in an editorial, but he also thought that when the 
French sank the Rainbow Warrior they deserved it. To get 
attacked by these people is an honor! Most people can 
realize what an idiot Sowell is; when he talks about wilder- 
ness just breeding mosquitoes—that is so ignorant! The 
incident he referred to has been pretty good for the purpose 
of drawing these people out of their corners and exposing 
their ignorant opinions. It was an unfortunate incident, and 
certainly not one that we had anything to do with, but at 
least the subject is being discussed. 

BV: But you got blamed for it. 

MMR: Yeah, we're going to get blamed for a lot of stuff! 
BV: Don't you think a lot of spiking is done by independent 
locals living near these forests, who don't want their habitat 
to be destroyed? 

MMR: Exactly. The whole thing about monkey-wrenching 
is that it operates on a much more individual level. It bas to 
be that way. 

WV: Interms of Earth First! activity, how would you evalu- 
ate other countries? 

M@ MR: I think that in Europe they're ahead of us as far as 
organizing goes. They're behind us because they simply have 
less to save. But they have-a much more hard-hitting envi- 
ronmental movement over there; I spent some time in 
Germany working with Greenpeace International in 1986. I 
also did some research into the Greens Party. The problem 


Tree-sitter climbing old-growth Douglas fir, Willamette 
National Forest, July 1985. Photo: David J. Cross. 


over there is that the military-industrial complex has such a 
firm grip over all their economies and lives that it’s much 
more difficult to fight over there. They have virtually no 
wilderness in Europe, except that Scandanavia has what we 
would call wilderness, but it’s still not as wild as what we're 
used to. 

WV: I was thinking of New Zealand and Australia. 

MMR: Well, actually, I think they're ahead of us in some 
respects. The reason Bob Hawke got elected in Australia was 
because of the environmental movement. The main issue in 
that election was the dam on the Franklin River in Tasma- 
nia. There was a big non-violent blockade of the logging and 
dam building operations in the 3 months prior to the elec- 
tion. The conservationists went out into the most crucial 
districts and swung the vote their way. 

Everyone in Australia recognizes that it was the conserva- 
tionists who got the conservative, pro-U.S., pro-nuclear, pro- 
uranium mining government out. Hawke’s government is 
not quite as liberal as the Lange government in New Zea- 
land, but it did result in some sweeping environmental legis- 
lation including the protecting of the Great Barrier Reef and 
the saving of the rain forests in New South Wales. 

They've had some victories and I think we've learned from 
the Australians. They were using the type of direct action 
that we've been using before we did. 

WV: I heard they chained themselves to bulldozers. 

IMR: They chained themselves to bulldozers, to trees, 
they buried themselves. They really did some incredible 
things. They're still just like any environmental move- 
ment—you never really win. You have to keep fighting and 
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Photograph: Bobby Neel Adams. 


fighting until—well you just don’t win! You just fight. You 
can save something over and over but you can only destroy it 
once. 

There are definitely some kick-ass environmentalists in 
Europe and England. They have everything from hardcore 
monkey-wrenchers to saboteurs who blew up nuclear power 
plants while they were being constructed. There are envi- 
ronmental so-called “terrorists” over there and they certainly 
do a lot of civil disobedience. 

WV: I don't think that’s reported here. 

MMR: It’s hardly reported here at all. The only thing that 
makes it over here is what Greenpeace does, or if 400,000 
people march. They have huge marches over there. 

MV: Even those often don't get reported. 

MMR: No, but the Greens Party is gaining votes and that 
gets reported. I think 19% of the German people voted 
Green in the last election and it’s climbing. 

When we were in Southern Germany, we shut down the 
plant that makes 70% of all the lead additive used in Euro- 
pean gasoline. We were trying to get unleaded gas legalized; 
it’s not even available there because the auto industry fights 
it. We blocked the railroad gate to the plant, creating a 


f 


bottleneck that shut down the whole plant. 

Germany has a Greens Environment Minister. Part of the 
deal in the parlimentary government was that he got to be 
the Environment Minister. He came down and shook our 
hands and said that as soon as the plant had a couple more 
tanks backed up behind the gate he was going to shut the 
place down, because they didn’t have a permit to store the 
stuff! They just had a permit to make it. 

We don’t have anything like that in this country. Working 

together like that with someone in power—I was impressed. 
MV: Do you have any philosophy of pranks? 
MMR: Yeah. I think they have to be clean, in good taste 
generally—although they can certainly be outrageous—in 
order for them to be effective. I think the most powerful 
weapon we have is humor. A good prank will be one that 
combines a good sense of humor with a strong sense of 
purpose. Those are the ones that people can really relate to. 
MV: Don't you get a thrill when you do purposeful pranks? 
MMR: Yeah; I have more fun on a good action than I do 
anywhere else. That is part of my motivation—I admit it. 
There’s a lot of work to do, but after you've pulled off a good 
prank, it’s such a great feeling. Fun, with a purpose! 
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Paul Mavrides is a San Francisco painter, collagist, graphic designer and and comic artist 
who’s also a prime mover in the Sub-Genius Church (PO Box 140306, Dallas TX 75214; $1 
for info). He’s a member of their band Doctors for Bob and the designer of the Book of the 
Sub-Genius. Paul has produced beautiful velvet paintings on subjects ranging from the 
JFK assassination to Jonestown, and is most famous for his work in the Furry Freak 
Brothers and Anarchy comic books. Starting in the late sixties, he’s done all kinds of 
pranks—an outgrowth of a lifestyle as a constant improvisatory comedian. 

V. Vale interviewed Paul Mavrides at his Mission district flat, which is crammed with 
kitsch objects and art. Present were roommates Kelly Cash and Hal Robins. 


Paul receiving divine grace. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 
MVALE: Didn't you do an inadvertent phone prank? SAP ees ‘eee MELEE: 
MI PAUL MAVRIDES: Yes. This record producer who was i 
also named Paul was staying at my apartment. He’d been out 
all day and I'd kinda forgotten about him. Late at night the 
phone rang and someone asked, “Is this Paul?” I said, “Yeah, 
this is Paul.” The person on the line sounded exasperated: 
“Listen Paul, the shit's hit the fan here. Joe’s not 
performing—he wants to drink, should I let him? And all 
the musicians want to quit!” This barrage of complaints 
came at me. 


SSS SSS a 
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One night on a deserted country 
road [this kid] set up a huge road- 
block right around this blind curve. 

He dragged all these tree trunks 
together, piled them up, and then 


phoned the police saying there'd 
been a horrible accident. With sirens 
wailing the police came speeding around 
the bend and smashed up their cars. 


SS 
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I thought someone was playing a joke on me so I said: 
[authoritative tone] “Here’s what you do. First you fire those 
guys. Then you hire all new studio musicians. You let “Joe” 
have all he wants to drink, but tell him that’s the /ast time. 
You do this, and you do that.” Then I hung up. 

Later that night a bunch of us were sitting around the 
table and I mentioned I'd received a bogus phone call. The 
producer flipped out: “That call was from the Bahamas—Joe 
Cocker’s recording there right now! What the hell did you 
say?” However, I think it turned out that I had unwittingly 
given the best advice possible . 

I did another one in which I didn’t call them—they called 
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me. I was at a friend’s house when a saleswoman for an 
aluminum siding company called up, asking, “May I speak to 
your wife?” He handed the phone to me, and in a high 
falsetto voice I said, “Hello?” I could tell that this poor 
woman felt she was being put-on, but didn’t dare say any- 
thing, just in case I really did talk like that. I let her go on 
and on, and then I told her we had just 4ad siding put on our 
house. She asked, “Oh, really? What kind?” I said, “Rubber 
siding.” 

At this point she got really interested: “Rubber siding? 
I've never heard of that. What color is it?” I replied, “It’s 
black, and it’s made out of rubber.” This woman got very 
concerned and spent the next ten minutes trying to talk me 
into calling the Better Business Bureau, because she was sure 
we'd been ripped off! I kept saying, “No, no. We're very 
happy with it.” I gave her a ridiculous story about having 
paid $55,000 for it, and signing a second mortgage, so it was 
okay . 


>_> a rr ine nee: Sa tS 
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We used to sneak out onto the golf 
courses of the local country clubs 


and burn huge slogans into the putting 
greens with gasoline, like STOP THE WAR 
MACHINE and NIX ON NIXON. 


MI KELLY CASH: We used to call people up out of the 
phone book (you need an officious tone of voice): “Mr 
Smith? I’m with the phone company. We have to do some 
repairs on your line, and it is absolutely imperative that you 
not use your telephone for the next five minutes; you could 
endanger the life of a lineman. Please, we cannot stress 
enough how important this is. Alert everyone in your fam- 
ily: do not pick up the phone! We have to run a series of very 
complicated tests, but this will only take five minutes.” You 
go through a whole routine about how dangerous this is. 
They hang up, and of course you call them back within a 
minute and let the phone ring and ring and ring until they 
finally pick it up. Then you scream into the phone at the top 
of your lungs like you've just been electrocuted . 
MPM: A Sub-Genius friend named Jaynor was watching a 
TV preach-a-thon. The preacher was taking phone calls 
from people who needed “the healing help of the Lord,” so 
Jaynor put on his “hick” accent and called him up, imperson- 
ating a totally paranoid man who had been driven crazy by 
Jesus. He said something like, “Jesus scares me to death—I’m 
sure that Jesus is the devil in disguise. Isn’t Jesus like a 
vampire, because he rose from the dead and all his followers 
are supposed to drink blood and eat flesh?” The host imme- 
diately got sucked in, saying, “No, son! You're confused!” 
Jaynor continued (in a quavering voice), “I tried to go to 
church but they said I was possessed by the devil. Then they 
stood around in a circle and beat me with their Bibles, and 
now I can't even go near a Bible! I get scared just thinking 
about it!” He wasted the preacher's entire show talking in 
circles. The more the guy tried to help him, the worse it got! 
At the last Sub-Genius show at a nightclub in San Fran- 
cisco, an inadvertant prank occurred which almost became 
tragic. In our presentation we were using some replica 
automatic weapons, which we had cleared with the Stone’s 
security. However, we forgot to inform the local North 
Beach police station. At about 1 AM some beat cops walking 
down Broadway wandered into our show and saw this black 
guy standing near the bar holding a metal replica M-16. 


Modified polaroid by Paul Mavrides. 


Immediately they drew their guns on him and yelled, 
“Freeze!” Fortunately he reacted seriously and didn’t swing 
around with the gun and say, “Huh?” 

They dragged him out onto the sidewalk in front of the 
Stone. I was walking out to unload some equipment and saw 
this guy lying face down—one cop had a gun to the back of 
his head, and the other was inspecting the prop gun which 
was one of those exact replicas. It took about an hour to clear 
this up. The cops ended up confiscating the gun as well as 
the guy’s copy of The Book of the Sub-Genius. They were 
really mad because they had nearly killed him. We almost 
made art history! We did make the New York Times’ wire 
service and the International Herald Tribune. 

The other time the Sub-Genius group got on the wire 
services involved a performance artist in Baltimore named 
Tentatively-A-Convenience, who had discovered a railroad 
tunnel containing a number of dog corpses that had been hit 
by trains. So he staged a Sub-Genius ritual performance 
which consisted of him naked, painted with white designs, 
beating these dead dogs that were hanging by their legs. He 
got arrested, the wire services picked up the story, and about 
two dozen papers reported that the Church of the Sub- 
Genius prances around naked beating dead dogs with sticks 
as part of their cult ritual . 

Some Sub-Genius associates did a prank in Arkansas. The 
executives in charge of a nuclear power plant near Little 
Rock held a banquet at a theater-in-the-round next to a 
shopping mall. All these higher-ups and engineers were in 
there patting themselves on the back, handing each other 
cigars, etc. These people sneaked up, padlocked all the doors 
shut with heavy chains, and then destroyed the power box so 
the interior of the building was totally blacked out. After that 
they plastered anti-nuclear bumper stickers all over the 
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windshields and doors of cars parked around the building. 
Then they retreated to a wooded hill overlooking the mall to 
watch. 

It took over an hour before the cops could break in. Then 
all these horrified couples (executives and their wives) 
poured out of the building. After the relief of getting out— 
then they saw their cars! A couple of the men tried to shield 
their wives’ eyes from the horrifying spectacle of bumper 
stickers plastered all over their cars: “Don’t look, honey.” 

One of the people on our Sub-Genius radio program 
(KPFA, Berkeley) is Bob Nelson, who is pretty adept techni- 
cally. The station relies on him for fill-in engineering; he 
spends a lot of time there. He was the only person in the 
studio on the afternoon Reagan made a speech about the 
Russians shooting down KAL 007. While Reagan was talk- 
ing, Bob added “live” sound effects that were amazing (we 
have a tape of it). When Reagan talked about the ill-fated 
flight, in the background was the sound of a sputtering plane 
engine. When he anguished about innocent woman and 
children on board, you could hear the sound of babies crying. 
And when he started talking about the horrible Russians, 
you could hear machine-gun fire combined with a classic 
cartoon plane crash. Toward the end of Reagan’s speech Bob 
mixed in maniacal laughter in the midst of heavy echo and 
reverberation. 

Probably because he was so useful to the station, Bob 
wasn't fired—just reprimanded. However, several outraged 
listeners called up the FCC. And a columnist in the San 
Francisco Examiner wrote an article about the incident, say- 
ing, “Nothing’s too low for those people in Berkeley. It’s one 
thing to do this on a retrospective, but on a news program— 
they could have been declaring World War III!” And the 
Sub-Genius radio program got cancelled for a month or two. 
Now it’s ancient history. 


7 ES ee ee ee ae eS 
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A friend of mine bought a ‘57 Cadillac 
cheap and wanted to celebrate. The 
car was parked next to a Bank of 
America. He went across the street 
to buy a bottle of champagne. All 


of us were sitting on the edge of the 
car when he popped the cork. The cork 
flew up, broke the bank window, and 
the alarm went off. We didn’t waste 
any time—immediately we took off. 


MV: Can you recall any home town pranks? 

MKC: My grandmother lived in Kansas City and she was 
mean, full of vinegar. For some reason she hated the neigh- 
bors across the street. So on the day after Christmas she ran 
an ad in the local paper saying that these neighbors would 
buy used Christmas trees. All day long people were driving 
up to the house with Christmas trees sticking out of their 
cars: “Well, it says right here that you buy ...” 

What about hideous initiation pranks? In the sixth grade, 
the big thing to do in Fort Worth, Texas was to pee inside of 
a soft drink and then make somebody (who didn’t know) 
drink it. There was a whole clique of girls who would do 
that. 

MPM: At my Boy Scout camp there was an oldstyle upright 
soft drink vending machine—the kind where you slide a 


bottle along a set of rails and then lift it up and out. At night 
some of the boys would carefully remove the lids from bot- 
tles, suck up half of the soda with a straw, then refill the 
bottles with piss and hammer the cap back down. Those 
were the kind of things I learned in Boy Scouts. 

My friends and I did a lot of pranks growing up. Our high 
school was two stories tall, with lots of windows facing a 
heavy commuter route. The school was fighting a recently 
imposed school tax levy; the slogan was “SAVE OUR 
SCHOOLS.” Giant signs with one letter per window were 
put up. One day we went into school early and changed the 
signs to read, “SMOKE MORE OPIUM.” That lasted more 
than a week (until some commuter reported it), because you 
couldn’t see a complete word from any single classroom. 

In high school, a friend of mine had a hearse. He also had 
a number of these blue metal flags that say “FUNERAL” 
with a magnetic base that attaches to the hood of a car. 
Mortuaries use them to keep a funeral procession together. 
We'd get together a bunch of people with cars, mount these 
funeral flags on them, and drive in caravans up and down 
the street. Everybody would be partying as hard as possible, 
as if we were really glad that the person in the hearse was 
dead. We'd drive very slowly all over town with our lights on, 
holding up traffic. 

I knew this kid who lived outside of town. One night on a 
deserted country road he set up a huge roadblock right 
around this blind curve. He dragged all these tree trunks 
together, piled them up, and then phoned the police saying 
there'd been a horrible accident. With sirens wailing the 
police came speeding around the bend and smashed up their 
cars. Unfortunately, the kid got caught—I think when he 
telephoned the police station they got a readout of his phone 
number. He got two years’ probation for that. 

At a certain point in high school things changed and we 
started being “political” —instead of snapping the aerials off 
cars just for the hell of it, we snapped them off because they 
belonged to the cars of the “pig ruling class.” 

MHAL: There was an article in the San Francisco Chronicle 
about a recent epidemic of snapping the stars off 
Mercedes-Benzs. 

MPM: High school kids wear them like jewelry now— 
chains of them like Viet Cong ears. 

I remember once when some friends and I were hiking in 
a regional park. At the top of this ravine we discovered a 
high-rent housing development with raw sewage draining 
directly into this fresh water creek. We came back with sand- 
bags and blocked the drains. Sure enough, the sewage backed 
up into all these expensive houses, causing a huge scandal. 
At first the owners were mad that their houses were nearly 
ruined by this stinking mess, but then it came out that their 
plumbing was totally illegal. 

We used to sneak out onto the golf courses of the local 
country clubs and burn huge slogans into the putting greens 
with gasoline, like “STOP THE WAR MACHINE” or “NIX 
ON NIXON.” The golfers would come out in the morning 
and see these words spelled out in brown grass. 

In the early seventies, my family moved to Arizona. One 
night some people and I went out to Cadillac car lots and 
sugared all the gas tanks to protest “pig wastefulness.” 
When the new owners would drive ‘em off the lot, the 
engines would burn up. 

BV: Didn't you have to put at least a pound of sugar in each 
tank? 

MPM: Yeah. We used corn syrup, too. But carborundum 
dust poured into the crankcase oil works best. 

In Arizona I also took part in monkey-wrenching con- 
struction sites—going out where developers had bulldozed 
entire sections of desert land so the city could expand with 
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more ugly urban sprawl. We chopped down their promo- 
tional billboards with chainsaws until they started putting 
them up with I-beams. Once we blew up a bulldozer, leaving 
it burning. A lot of different groups of people were doing 
things like this. Some of these activities were immortalized 
in Edward Abbey’s book, The Monkey Wrench Gang. 

In Tucson, a friend and I got summer jobs at a restaurant 
working as cooks. One week there was a religious convention 
in town and the owners told us to change the sign in front to 
read, “WELCOME WORLDWIDE CHURCH OF GOD.” 
We sent this not-too-bright fellow to do the job, instructing 
him to spell out, “WELCOME WORLDWIDE CRUTCH OF 
GOD.” The place was dead for two or three days; we were 
having a great time because we didn’t have to do any work— 
nobody was coming into the restaurant. 

The owners were baffled; they were saying, “God—lI can’t 
understand why nobody's coming in! We put up the sign; 
we have this good food ...” (I think that every time they 
looked at the sign they read “crutch” as “church.”) Finally, 
someone stopped in and enlightened them. Then they went 
after this dumb guy who looked genuinely bewildered as he 
pleaded, “Gosh, I guess I just don’t know how to spell.” So 
they couldn’t really pin it on anybody. 

I also had a job working at a mail order business which 
sold “authentic” heraldic coats-of-arms to people. Unfortu- 
nately the business was totally corrupt, and illegal for the 
most part—they could car less about accuracy. The owners 
really mistreated the workers. I finally got so mad that a 
friend and I put a large electromagnet in a shoulder bag and 
walked through their computer room, scrambling all kinds 
of data. 

MV: How big was the magnet? 

MKC: It doesn’t take much at all. A paper clip that’s been 
magnetized by one of those magnetic containers can blitz a 
floppy disc. 

MPM: Another person who worked in their computer 
department reprogrammed the computer which sent out 
form letters like, “Greetings, Smith Family: Did you know 
that the Smith family has a long, proud tradition and their 
very own coat-of-arms? We'll sell it to you for so much...” 
This guy reprogrammed the computer to take generic busi- 
ness names like “Barber Shops,” delete the vowels and offer 
to sell them the “Brbr Shp” coat-of-arms. The letters went 
out, and pretty soon the company was in deep trouble with 
the Federal Trade Commission for interstate mail fraud, 
since there is no Brbr Shp coat-of-arms ... 

This brings to mind a prank sugggested by Ken Kesey. 
He wanted to get a cherry-picker truck and in the basket 
install a huge, powerful electromagnet, then drive around 
downtown San Francisco—anywhere any computer banks 
were. He thought that by the time anyone noticed, you'd be 
long gone and nobody would know. 

WV: Tell us some political pranks. 

MPM: In the late sixties when I lived in Akron, Ohio, 
there was a billboard of a white policeman, with tears run- 
ning down his face, giving mouth-to-mouth resuscitation to 
a small black boy. The caption underneath read: “Some Call 
Him Pig.” We drove by this for weeks until finally we 
couldn’t stand it anymore. A friend of mine climbed up and 
added two vampire teeth to the policeman’s mouth, and 
painted blood dripping down the little boy’s cheek. 

Then, in 1969 at Akron University, some friends and I 
got together and decided to stage a Vietnam War protest. We 
announced we were going to burn a puppy to death with 
homemade napalm to demonstrate just how horrible 
napalm burns are. We anticipated attracting a large crowd of 
outraged people who would show up to stop it, whereupon 
you announce, ‘There is no puppy. There’s no napalm. How 
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Paul Mavrides in an electrifying moment. 


can you people justify showing up to save a dog, when there's 
an actual war going on and this napalm is being used on real 
people?” So you embarrass them and make them feel 
guilty—make ’em stop and think. 

We announced this, but we didn’t anticipate just how out- 
raged, ignorant and mob-like people would actually be. None 
of us got a chance to announce anything—the crowd was 
ready to kill us on the spot. We had to escape with the help 
of the University police through this network of under- 
ground heating tunnels, and hide out for a couple of hours 
until the mob dispersed. 

My friend Doug Wellman told me about a guy in Vietnam 
who had the job of loading bombs onto planes. He figured 
out a smuggling arrangement where, on planes that were 
being returned to the U.S., he replaced the “live” bombs 
with dummy bombs filled with heroin. At the other end he 
had people waiting to unload the dope. However, one time 
Nixon ordered a huge bombing strike, and suddenly this 
plane was rerouted and ended up dropping all this heroin on 
some little Vietnamese villages ... 

The FBI tried to pull a dirty trick on activists in Akron. 
The draft board building had been fairly accessible, and the 
FBI had a plan to provoke someone into attacking it—then 
they could arrest the perpetrators and get all this publicity. 
So they circulated to one group a floorplan of the draft board 
building. In no time it was in everybody’s hands. Within a 
few months three or four different groups broke in and 
trashed the place—they set it on fire, poured blood and red 
paint all over the files, etc. It was a mess. Somehow every- 
body got away with it; nobody ever got busted. 

At the time when Nixon was going down but wasn’t yet 
impeached, he visited one of the few cities in the country 
safe for him to speak in: Phoenix. I took part in a demon- 
stration there. The demonstration leaders, all fairly liberal 
and unorganized, tended to believe everything the Secret 
Service told them. Since I was one of the first to show up, 
these FBI men assumed I was a leader and started asking me 
about crowd control and how many people were going to be 
there, so I started making stuff up. They were radioing what 
I said to other people. The Secret Service told us that if we'd 
all behave and stand in a far corner of the parking lot, they’d 
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arrange it so that Nixon would drive right by us! Everyone 
believed them—I don’t know why. Of course he entered on 
the opposite side of this giant arena, about a mile away. 

Me and a few of the rowdier types got mad when we 
realized we'd been herded into and stranded in this distant 
parking lot. But then we noticed that the cars were all 
expensive models belonging to rich Republican Nixon sup- 
porters: Cadillacs, LTDs, Lincolns. So under the guise of 
being thrilled that the President was here, we climbed on top 
of cars and started cheering for Nixon, jumping up and 
down as hard as we could! The people on the other side— 
the real Nixon supporters—looked over and saw what 
looked like hundreds of enthusiastic Nixon supporters 
standing on cars to get a better look at their President. Of 
course, roofs (as well as hoods) were caved in, side mirrors 
were kicked off, and windows were broken. 

Berkeley's always had its share of political pranking. 
When the Hearst kidnapping was in full swing and every- 
one was looking for Patty, the SLA released the photo of 
Tanya holding a gun in front of the SLA flag. In Berkeley a 
couple people made a poster out of that photo with “We love 
you, Tanya” underneath it. They xeroxed three copies, put 
them up at one corner in Berkeley, and then called the media 
who showed up and filmed them, reporting nationwide that, 
“These posters are plastered up everywhere in Berkeley. 
This shows how broad radical support is for the SLA. We 
think things may be getting out of hand!” 

Also in Berkeley some people distributed a flyer right 
before the 1980 election that said, “ELECTION CAN- 
CELLED” with an official logo on it, giving some emergency 
reason that seemed plausible. This made the local news 
because apparently a lot of people saw it and decided not to 
vote. 

These same people replaced the “WHAT TO DO IN AN 
EMERGENCY” pictograms on BART with their own ver- 
sion telling what to do in case of nuclear attack. They 
detailed a whole procedure for living ina BART car after the 
attack, giving advice like, “Reserve one car to isolate all the 
bodies in.” Even if most of the daily commuters didn’t notice 
it, the few who did were probably put off balance for the rest 
of the day. 

Recently I visited Berlin. An artist I met told me that 
some of his friends painted these barrels to look like official 
nuclear waste containers, then filled them with sand. They 
loaded them onto a truck, drove to the center of Berlin and 
then just dumped them on the street. This caused an instan- 
taneous panic—the news media broadcasted warnings, and 
the whole area was shut down while a de-contamination 
crew in white suits worked to remove the barrels. People in 
the street who were interviewed on TV said how worried 
they were, especially for the safety of their children. Sud- 
denly everyone had to think about this radioactive waste 
being all around them. The authorities can never take the 
chance that things like that aren’t real. 

I met another artist there named Gerd who told me you 
can stop an escalator just by jamming a metal pushpin into 
the rubber handhold; at the end where the escalator disap- 
pears into the floor it just stops dead. He said that once he 
got away from some cops who were chasing him by pushing 
his way past everybody on the escalator, putting the pin in, 
and at the end everyone went flying and landed in a heap. 
The cops couldn’t catch him because of all these fallen 
people. 

He’s a fairly wild character. Some friends of mine who had 
just met him asked him for a ride somewhere and he said, 
“Sure!” On the way he asked them, “You don’t mind if Ido a 
little errand first?” They said, “No.” He stopped at a bank, 
pulled out a slingshot and broke the bank window with a 


Having fleetingly glimpsed the meaning of life, Paul 
stands horrified. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


huge steel ball bearing, then drove off, tires squealing! They 
were just aghast, open-mouthed. 

The only other bank prank I know of was an accident. A 
friend of mine bought a ’57 Cadillac cheap and wanted to 
celebrate—he was really happy. This was in Berkeley, and 
the car was parked next to a Bank of America. He went 
across the street to buy a bottle of champagne; then came 
back. All of us were sitting on the edge of the car when he 
popped the cork. The cork flew up, broke the bank window, 
and the alarm went off. When this happened we couldn’t 
believe it, but we didn’t waste any time—immediately we 
jumped into the car and took off. That’s the most bourgeois 
incident of bank trashing I've ever heard of! 

MV: Can you think of any other political pranks? 

MPM: I've heard that if you're registered as a Republican 
(so you can vote in their primaries), and you receive cam- 
paign literature asking for donations with an envelope say- 
ing, “Return Postage Guaranteed,” that you can wrap up 
concrete blocks or other heavy items and mail them back, 
thus wasting valuable Republican dollars. 

During the 1972 election I had a roommate who sub- 
scribed to the Wall Street Journal. One day I opened up the 
paper and couldn't believe my eyes: there, right in front of 
me, was a full page ad for the Committee to Re-elect Richard 
Nixon, surrounded by a border of alternating swastikas and 
American flags! The next day, the WSJ explained that some- 
one in the layout department had gotten a little “creative,” 
and that he had subsequently been fired. 

MV: And this got distributed nationwide before it was 
discovered? 
MPM: Yes. You can do anything once/ 
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Mark McCloud grew up in boarding schools where pranks functioned not only as initia- 
tion rites but also as tests of character and flexibility. Here he recapitulates a brief history of 
pranks both traditional and contemporary. Interview by A. Juno and V. Vale. 


M@ MARK McCLOUD: As far as history goes, the greatest 
art prankster I can think of was Elmyr De Hory. Clifford 
Irving wrote a fascinating book about him, Fske/ Even De 
Hory’s closest friends didn’t know he painted. He had one 
room in this beautiful mansion in Ibiza that was always kept 
locked. In there he was imitating everything from Matisse to 
Cezanne. He claimed to have work hanging in the Louvre. 
Orson Welles was so impressed that he made a semidoc- 
umentary movie, F For Fake! (France, 1973), about De Hory 
and his relationship to Clifford Irving, Irving’s relationship 
to Howard Hughes, plus a third section created around Pablo 
Picasso. A beautiful model was hired to parade every day in 
front of Picasso’s house until he finally invited her in to pose 
for him. She agreed, on condition that everything he painted 
of her would be given to her. Eleven canvasses were made, 
and then she arranged for an exhibition of them in Paris. 
Picasso found out about this show which he hadn't autho- 
rized, and there was a huge scandal. At this point in the film, 
Orson comes on and says, “Ladies and gentlemen, this part 
of the movie is fake!” 
MVALE: So they couldn't be sued. 
@ MM: You don’t know whether the Picasso story is true or 
not. All of the De Hory section is real, actual footage featur- 
ing Clifford Irving in the Bahamas hiding out. Today F For 
Fake! is really a rare film, almost as though it’s been sup- 
pressed by the art establishment. De Hory never made a 
transaction himself; his two associates, Fernand Legros and 
Real Lessard, handled everything for him. They were the 
two who actually got pegged—De Hory just got a slap on 
the wrist: a couple months in an Ibiza jail. 
WANDREA JUNO: He’s dead now. How did his career as 
an art forger get started? 
MMM: He was in the same circles as Picasso before World 
War II when both of them were starving. After the war, 
Picasso started to make money. In 1946 when Elmyr was 
poor and living in a cheap room off rue Jacob in Paris, he 
was visited by a friend, Lady Malcolm Campbell. She saw a 
drawing on the wall [which was a De Hory] and said, 
“That's a Picasso, isn’t it? Tell me, would you like to sell it?” 


Mark McCloud is a post-psychedelic sculptor whose energetic work, like his conversation, is 
by turns bright, zany, erotic, eccentric and rich in perverse anecdotal detailing. Currently 
he is curating a show of “LSD Art,” researching art, music and literature of the sixties, 
working and teaching at Santa Clara University, all the while maintaining his weirdly 
dazzling gallery/salon through whose portals pass the most interesting visitors to San 
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So De Hory said, “Well ... how much would you give me?” 
She bought it for £40 but soon afterward found herself short 
of cash, and sold it to a London art dealer for £150.Then she 
confessed this to Elmyr. He was shocked that his drawing 
had “passed,” but then remembered that his teacher Fernand 
Leger had confided that in his younger days he had faked 
Corots, and also that Vlaminck had painted some Cezannes 
when he needed cash. So it was completely by accident that 
his career as an art forger was launched—a career which 
would last over 20 years. 

The study of De Hory’s life inspired Clifford Irving to do 
his own fake, a biography of Howard Hughes which he 
claimed had been endorsed by Hughes. A giant publisher, 
McGraw-Hill, paid him a quarter of a million dollars up- 


Elmyr was shocked that his drawing had 
“passed,” but then remembered that his 
teacher Fernand Leger had confided that 
in his younger days he had faked Corots, 
and also that Viaminck had painted 
some Cezannes when he needed cash. So 
it was completely by accident that his 
career as an art forger was launched 


front for the exclusive rights to the story. His wife took the 
advance money to Switzerland and deposited it. However, 
the publisher sold pre-publication serial rights to Life maga- 
zine and Hughes got wind of it, immediately issuing a public 
statement: “In no way have I ever met with Mr Irving, or 
had any dealings with him.” There was an immediate scan- 
dal, a big court case, and the Irvings served a little time for it. 
So ... those were the greatest fakes I could think of. 


~; 


Mark McCloud photographed by Bobby Neel Adams. 


WV: Tell us about some boarding school pranks. 

@ MM: The most horrific of all is the Isometric Sit-up. It’s 
devastating because it involves the unknown to squelch 
pride, impinging cosmic humor on the ultimate fall of the 
victim. You start with a group of people already in the 
know—usually a clique of boys, with the victim a newcomer 
seeking acceptance. One guy lies on the floor about to do a 
sit-up, surrounded by the group. His face is covered by a 
newspaper. You tell him, “We're all going to chant “NO” 
over and over and on the 20th time you'll try to do a sit-up 
and it'll be impossible.” (Meanwhile, your intended victim is 
rightfully sceptical.) So everyone in unison chants “NO, NO, 
NO, NO" and then on the 20th “NO” the newspaper is 
pulled back and the guy tries to do a sit-up but can’t—the 
force of the “NO’s” is just too intense. 

The victim can’t believe this is possible: that a group of 
people chanting “NO” can prevent a sit-up. So he goes, “Let 
me try.” He lies down, you put the newspaper over his head 
and everyone starts chanting “NO, NO, NO, NO...” But in 
the meantime a guy has dropped his pants and crouched 
over his mouth. On the twentieth “NO” the newspaper is 
pulled back and the sucker goes WHAP!—hitting the 
asshole with his face, hard. 

It’s the ultimate fall. You’re about to enter the gates of 
heaven—being accepted by this whole group—and you're 
faced with the asshole. That one’s the cruelest I've ever seen, 
and the victims never seem to recover their pride. I saw it 
done on a guy and he definitely wasn’t the same afterward. 
BV: Well, let’s hope the victim was a really macho guy who 
deserved a small setback. 

@ MM: Another boarding school prank: we'd sneak into a 
room where somebody was asleep and put their hand in a 
bucket of warm water. 
BAJ: What happens? 
MMM: They piss in their bed—yes, try it! It’s incredibly 


fail-safe. Just make sure the water is nice and warm but not 
scalding. Then you slip their hand in and about two minutes 
later they cut loose. 

AJ: That’s weird. I’ve got to try this. 


SS SS ee Sees 
See Se ee Se 
Another boarding school prank: we'd 
sneak into a room where somebody is 
asleep and put their hand in a bucket of 
warm water. They piss in their bed— 
yes, try it! It’s incredibly fail-safe. 


@ MM: You have to find the right person to try it on. Then 
you remove the bucket and the next day there’s no trace of 
your activity. You go, “What's going on here? Jesus Christ— 
you're a mess!” 

BV: That could really be humiliating. 

MMM: We're talking initiation rites here. In fact, a lot of 
the really heavy pranks in any society are initiation pranks. 
Like, if you can stand to wear these never-washed, shat-on, 
pissed-on blue jeans, you will be accepted as a Hell’s Angel. 

I remember a bit more about the Isometric Sit-up 
victim—he had other handicaps. He was from a border 
town—a Mex-Iex guy with a definite racial difference. This 
incident just devastated him because he was so sure he was 
going to break into the clique ... 

I've only seen one other prank that’s as vicious. Again, it 
was at boarding school—you develop hatred there like 
nowhere else. I saw a guy spray a whole can of Right Guard 
deodorant on a doorknob while holding up a flaming Bic 
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lighter. The doorknob got red hot, transferring the heat to 
the doorknob inside. Then he kicked the door and yelled, 
“Hey, you wimpy little asshole! Come on out and fight like a 
man!” The victim grabbed the doorknob to come out and left 
part of his hand on it... 

When I was thinking about photographs for this pranks 
issue, | thought of one: in the foreground an enormous tack 
sitting on a chair, and in the background a teacher up at the 
blackboard writing a math equation. 

MV: Did anyone ever do that? 
MMM: Oh yeah, I remember someone putting a tack on the 
teacher’s seat. Boy, was he mad! 


=e ee me eee 
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On October 6, 1966 (the Mark of the 
Beast) the hippies held a ‘Love 


Pageant Rally”’ where they presented 
a new Declaration of Independence 


which included ‘the right to get 
high.”’ Everyone put acid on their 
tongues at the same time and gulped it 
down in a mass ceremony. 


In Spanish class we would trade jokes and phrases which 
are like puns. For example, we'd write each other notes 
signed by fake names such as “Achilles Meyor de la Torre” — 
“Achilles” and “Meyor de la Torre” being feasible South 
American names. But when you say it really fast it means, 
“Here I piss on you from the tower!” 

There aren’t many correspondences to those in English. 
But I remember passing notes around class signed by Dick 
Stroker. When the teacher finally confiscated the note he 
would ask, “Who és this Dick Stroker?” and everybody would 
laugh. 

Some classic pranks from childhood days include snipe 
hunting, which was something my mom fell for. This was in 
a rural setting; you'd say to a little kid, “Let's go snipe hunt- 
ing!” The kid would ask, “What's snipe?” You'd say, “Snipe 
are little birds that run along trails on the night of a full 
moon. You hold a bag out on the trail to catch ’em while your 
partner down the way scares the snipe in your direction. 
Don’t move, or the snipe won't run into the bag!” So... you 
leave the kid out there for hours! I’m sure there's references 
to this in American classics by authors like Mark Twain. 

Then there’s short-sheeting—that’s the kind of prank 
associated with first going off to summer camp. Someone 
re-makes your bed with both sheets wrapped around side- 
ways, so your feet are resting on bare mattress while being 
irritated by scratchy blankets above. That's a real basic one. 

Did you ever put a potato in an exhaust pipe? 

WV: Does that work? 

MMM: Yeah, it works like a charm! You grab a big potato 
and jam it into the exhaust pipe so it’s not visible, trimming 
off the excess if necessary. The minute the driver turns on 
the ignition, the exhaust backs up so the engine won't start. 
The best’ mechanics in the world won't be able to figure it 
out until they find that potato in the exhaust pipe—and no 
one /ooks for it! For this operation the potato hasn’t been 
surpassed because it has the perfect tensile strength. 

BV: Do you know any phone pranks? 

MMM: You can call up somebody out of the phone book 
and say, ‘Hello, Mr Smith. I’m with the phone company. 


We're trying to solve a problem with your line. Could you 
please blow on the receiver?” [By the way, this is usually 
done by kids]. The guy blows on the receiver and you say, 
“No, that wasn’t good enough. Could you blow a little 
harder?” And he blows a little harder, and you say, “Really 
blow as hard as you possibly can.” He blows as hard as he 
can, and then you say, “Thank you. The problem’s corrected 
now.” Almost invariably he asks, “Well, what was the prob- 
lem?” You say, “Birdshit on the lines.” 

Then there’s the whole category of contest questions— 
calling up people and baiting them: “Mrs Jones? This is The 
$64,000 Question and you're on the air now! If you answer 
this question correctly, you'll win sixty-four thousand dollars. 
Ready? For sixty-four thousand dollars, what is the chemical 
formula of perphenazine?” You know—make the question 
so ridiculously difficult that only Einstein would know the 
answer! 

When I was living in Paris there were yellow pay tele- 
phones in every neighborhood. If you had enough coins you 
could call anywhere in the world. A student at the American 
College in Paris (where I was enrolled) took a phone home 
and studied it for awhile. He discovered that with just a 
screwdriver and hammer you could go up to any of these 
yellow phones, pry off a little metal plate, reset some digits 
to “999” and have unlimited credit to phone anywhere in the 
world! 

He only showed close friends how to do this, but it was 
amazing how quickly word spread. People would “fix” 
phones and talk for hours, but the next day there would be a 
line waiting around the block. Finally, this hit the newspa- 
pers and there was a giant scandal—all over Paris every 
yellow phone was replaced with a blue unbreakable one. 

This was a really good prank, because even though it was 
illegal, I can’t remember anyone ever getting busted. 
Although ... a lot of people who were lined up waiting to 
call were dragged in. The cops tried to book them and intim- 
idate them, but couldn’t really prove anything. In a movie 
called Tangos directed by Solano, there's a scene where in the 
background you can see all these people lined up waiting to 
use a free yellow phone. I think they used that as a little 
in-joke. 

There's a lot more pranks from growing up, like when 
you're playing cards and say to someone, “Do you know ’52 
Pick-up’?” If he says, “No,” you throw the deck on the floor 
and say, “Pick them up!” 

AJ: That got pulled on me as a kid. If it’s in your house 
you have to pick them up, but if somebody is stupid enough 
to do it in their house you can just say, “Forget it!” 

MMM: Have you ever heard of a Murphy Man? My dad told 
me about this one. He was somebody who hung around bars 
with a pretty girl, basically running a fake prostitution game. 
Posing as her pimp, the Murphy Man would ingratiate him- 
self into your confidence and then end up selling you a key to 
the girl’s hotel room. Of course if you went off with this key 
it would never work. 

AJ: You had to be really stupid to fall for that one! When 
was that done—in the forties? 

MMM: Probably since the beginning of time. The diction- 
ary defines “Murphy” (1959) as “any of various confidence 
games, especially one in which the victim believes he is 
paying for sex.” 

This leads us to language pranks, where certain people 
have inside information about a language system. A typical 
situation involves a blindfolded clairvoyant man with a 
female assistant running around the room collecting things, 
which the clairvoyant subsequently identifies, as though 
receiving revelations from a spirit guide. 

This is a pretty simple game we used to play in my family. 
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High there fellow American! 

Once again it’s Halloween and the friendly 
spirits here at Drug Menace have decided to bring 
you a free sample! 

It’s called pot/maryjane/grass/ weed or boo 

Best of all it’s a Halloween treat for you! 

Here’s how to get the most out of the enclosed 
hand-rolled, hand-packed, deluxe imported joint: 

1. Sit down. 

2. Relax. 

3. Light joint and inhale as you would a 
tobacco cigarette (if you could forget it was 
cancer-inducing). 

4. Keep inhaling until you no longer can. 

5. Let your breath out. 

6. Repeat until you are feeling really good. 

If you have enjoyed our product, look for us in 
your local kindergartens, elementary schools, 
high schools, colleges, and wherever young 
people gather. 

Remember: if it’s not a menacing drug, it’s diet 
pills, tranquilizers or booze. So stick with Drug 
Menace and let the magic of nature’s own grass 
relax your body and expand your mind. 

Help make Halloween a High Holiday, 

Sincerely yours, 


The Drug Menace crowd 


We'd get someone in the “audience” to hide something in 
the room. The blindfolded clairvoyant then makes his 
appearance with his assistant, who is told [in whispers] 
what the item is and where it’s hidden. Then the game 
begins. 

Every time the assistant says “Concentrate!” the next 
word she uses will indicate the first letter of the word she’s 
trying to convey. So she can talk endlessly about, “I hope 
you're receiving the vibrations now” and b/ah, blah, blah, but 
when she says, ‘“Concentrate—can you get this next image?” 
he knows that the letter “c” is the first letter of the key word. 
She keeps this up until the word “candle” is formed. 

AJ: So if she says, “Concentrate again!” the next letter is 
an “a”. 

MMM: Yeah! They keep this going until they've spelled out 
“candle.” No one can break the code unless they know the 
trigger word, and there may even be a set of trigger words. 

There was one my old man pulled on us as kids. One 
evening he told us the time had come to initiate us into the 
“Order of Siam.” He had us all line up and repeat the secret 
initiatory phrase, “Ah wah ti ah Siam.” When you finally do 
it fast enough it goes, “Oh what an ass I am!” But it took me 
years to get that one—I probably did it four or five hundred 
times before I caught on. 

There’s a whole territory of juvenile pranks and jokes, 
kind of like sit-com humor—but x-rated. I once had a job 
working on a crew painting a house in West Oakland. A girl 
drove up in a “roach coach”—one of those sandwich trucks. 
She stopped and let down the side panel to do business. I 
asked her how she liked her job and she said, “I don’t. I'd 
rather do something else.” One of the slimier guys on the 
crew stepped forward and said, ‘Well, I can get you a job.” 
She asked, “Yeah? What kind of job?” He said, “It’s a garden- 
ing job, planting tulips.” She was interested: “Planting tu- 


lips? Where?” He said, “Two lips on my dick.” (groan) 
BV: Can you tell us some pranks from the sixties? 

@ MM: [I love that movie, Tribes, about the hippie who gets 
inducted into the Marine corps. He gets his whole troop 
meditating, and there’s this battle of knowledge between 
himself and his platoon leader, who's played by Darren 
McGavin. He finally wins McGavin over to his way of think- 
ing. In its way, it’s as important a film as Apocalypse Now. 

In the sixties, Alfred Hitchcock threw a weird little party 
to test a theory he'd long cherished. For years he’d noticed 
there was a sweeping lack of blue food. Finally he decided to 
hire some top chefs and host a Cordon Bleu (literally) dinner 
in which everything would be dyed blue—from the meat to 
the dessert. 

BA): What happened? 

MMM: Although theoretically the dye was tasteless and the 
food was certified gourmet, there definitely seems to be 
some kind of built-in aversion to eating blue food. None of 
the guests could finish their dinner. 

Then there was a “black” prank that happened in San 
Francisco in the late ‘60s. A record album mysteriously 
appeared with an all-black sleeve that simply said, The 
Masked Marauders. A giant rumor spread that it was the 
Beatles jamming with the Stones! KSAN played cuts from it, 
and a lot of people scurried about trying to find copies— 
quickly it attained tremendous value as a collector’s item. 
People would pay a hundred bucks for it, saying, “Yeah, 
that’s Mick—I could tell Mick’s voice anywhere. And that’s 
definitely Pawl’s style of bass playing,” etc. However, that 
record was a complete fake. 

The one book I can recommend, which should be 
reprinted, is Trashing, written by a woman who called her- 
self Ann Fettamen [Straight Arrow Books, 1970]. It de- 
scribes hardcore Yippie pranks pulled all over Manhattan, 
ending with the bombing of the 9th Precinct police station 
which forced everybody underground. At the time the Yip- 
pies were working on an ultimate prank which ended in just 
Abbie and Jerry burning money at the Wall Street Stock 
Exchange. But originally that was to be a diversion tactic 
while somebody else fed 15,000 fake computer cards into the 
Wall Street master computer system. They had spent 
months programming cards, working out the plans to create 
this fake “Crash,” but when the shit hit the fan they all had 
to go underground. 

There were a lot of pranks in this book, like the time they 
rolled something like 4000 joints and mailed them to people 
picked out of the phone book as a “Halloween Treat.” 

The Yippies had a sub-section called the Motherfuckers, 
who didn’t want to discuss politics or ta/k about anything, 
they just wanted to burn everything down and break 
windows—raise hell now. The Motherfuckers were incredi- 
bly energetic and their activities led to bombings. The only 
problem was: the person who provided them with the 
explosives was from the FBI... 

Trashing is basically about Ann Fettamen graduating from 
college, coming to New York as a “straight” girl to get a job, 
donating a little time to the local peace movement headquar- 
ters, after which she gets indoctrinated and becomes “com- 
mitted.” The book captures an idealistic, anarchic spirit of 
“free love and revolution” which is difficult to imagine hap- 
pening again in the near future ... 

BV: Do you know of any pranks perpetrated by police or 
Similar agencies? 

@ MM: A recent book called Acid Dreams, written by Mar- 
tin A. Lee and Bruce Shlain, discusses in detail the CIA’s 
dispensing of LSD; it tells about all the people they dosed 
and under what circumstances. There was a time when it 
was legal within the CIA to dose each other by surprise. 
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HV: To keep agents on their toes? 

HMM: Right. Everybody in the CIA was dosing each other, 
and the only responsibility was to inform the victim after he 
had been dosed. This practice continued until some adverse 
reactions were suffered. One agent was dosed during morn- 
ing coffee break and then informed, but too late—by then he 
was thoroughly disoriented and couldn't comprehend what 
they said. He left the building and they followed him (they 
would never let a dosed guy wander off alone), but he got 
away. For hours he was in a horrible nightmare where he 
thought every passing car was a monster out to get him. 

Then came the first casualty. During a three-day retreat in 
Maryland, an entire group of CIA agents and army person- 
nel were dosed by after-dinner cocktails. An army scientist 
named Frank Olson sank into a deep depression for weeks, 
doing things like throwing away his wallet (which contained 
uncashed checks), asking his boss to fire him, etc. Then he 
committed suicide by jumping out of a tenth floor window in 
New York City. This suicide was immediately covered-up, 
not to be revealed until 20 years later. But that’s when the 
practice changed. 

WA): However, didn’t this weed out the weaker members? 
@ MM: Like survival of the fittest, or the acid test? Maybe. 
The CIA concluded that regardless of category, acid fit: it was 
good to shut people up, it was good to make them talk. 
Originally they had thought it would be good to expose 
everybody to it in order to build up immunity, in case the 
Russians kidnapped a CIA agent and used LSD on him. 

For awhile the army was looking for a “madness gas” that 
would incapacitate an enemy population without causing any 
permanent effects. A top army officer, Major General Wil- 
liam Creasy, seriously proposed dosing an American subway 
with LSD—just gassing everybody—as an experiment! But 
he didn’t get permission to try it, and finally he was forced to 
abandon the idea. 

Probably the ultimate pranking systeni was engineered by 
President Nixon; he had that whole dirty tricks operation 
going under G. Gordon Liddy. They dosed a famous news 
commentator; they tried to soil everybody. They started a 
whole operation trying to entrap Martin Luther King in bed 
with different blonde girls. Finally they got caught after 
stealing Daniel Ellsberg’s psychiatric tapes and leaking them 
to the press. And they ruined an opposing vice-presidential 
candidate by publicizing the fact that he had a history of 
mental illness. This is in Ad/ the President’s Men, but there's 
also a lot of interesting information in John Dean's book, 
Blind Ambition. 

WV: Did anybody ever dose a water system? 

MMM: Acid Dreams reports that the Yippies never did 
this because LSD doesn’t mix properly with water. They did 
hold a press conference threatening to do this, however. The 
mayor hired something like 30,000 armed guards to sur- 
round the perimeter of the water system, just in case. 

Acid Dreams has a lot more interesting stories. On 
October 6, 1966 (the Mark of the Beast) the hippies held a 
“Love Pageant Rally” where they presented a new Declara- 
tion of Independence which included “the right to get high.” 
Everyone put acid on their tongues at the same time and 
gulped it down in a mass ceremony ... 

One of Timothy Leary’s associates went to New York and 
created a “dosing apartment.” He covered the walls, furni- 
ture, and everything with LSD so anybody entering the 
apartment would get dosed. 

WV: So LSD can affect you through your skin? 

MMM: Actually, that’s how Albert Hofmann discovered it. 
He synthesized it, then accidentally spilled some on his fin- 
gers ... and the rest is history! 

Acid Dreams is about the intrigue-tidden history of LSD’s 


dispersal: the CIA trying to keep it under control ... but 
within their own organization they have a Johnny Apple- 
seed, Alfred “Cappy” Hubbard, running around giving it to 
everybody he can. 

In the 50s and 60s Cappy Hubbard turned on thousands 
of very prominent people including Aldous Huxley, as well 
as Catholic priests, corporation CEOs, heads of state, United 
Nations representatives, members of the British Parliament, 
and others including probably JFK, RFK and possibly even 
Ronald Reagan, because Cappy Hubbard was a friend of 
Ron's... 

Outside of the CIA is the Tim Leary phenomenon (he's 
one of the greatest pranksters in history), the Owsley phe- 
nomenon (his chronicle has yet to be detailed), and the story 
of Ronald Hadley Stark, who to this day was the biggest 
manufacturer ever. His role in history is still not fully 
known, and may never be. 

WA): Tell us about Stark; where did he operate? 

@ MM: All over the world, from China to California. His 
chemist, who was very familiar with Owsley, set up labs in 
Europe that produced more LSD than had ever been made 
before. In 1969 Stark had appeared “out of nowhere” and 
through various manipulations taken over the main acid 
distributorship in the USA, “The Brotherhood of Eternal 
Light.” Within months he had made millions. When finally 
arrested in 1975 in Bologna, Italy, he was holding a British 
passport under the name Terrence W. Abbott, although dur- 
ing an appeals trial he claimed he was “Khouri Ali,” a radical 
Palestinian. While in jail he infiltrated the Red Brigades, was 
contacted by a PLO terrorist, Italian secret service, Libyan 
diplomats, and American and British consulate representa- 
tives. The Italian government tried to prosecute him for 
aiding terrorist activities. 

Stark was finally released because a judge was convinced 
he was actually a CIA agent. Then in 1982 he was arrested in 
Holland for drug activities, deported to the US where he 
spent a few months in a San Francisco jail before being 
released because too much time had passed. He died of a 
cardiac arrest in 1984. Stark’s life of criss-crossing the planet 
on an international scale dispersing LSD can be seen as a 
prank on a grand social scale, the effects of which continue 
to this day. 

BV: So you think that distributing LSD was a prank? 
HMM: Definitely! Don’t you? 
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PRANKS AND THE VIETNAM WAR 
by Kerri Kwinter 


The strategies used by the Viet Cong against American- 
backed forces during the Vietnam War were characterized by 
concealment, ubiquity, ingenuity, adaptability—but above all 
by cunning wit and lethal repartee. Every ingenious prank 
springs from a keen observer with a resourceful imagina- 
tion; these same qualities ultimately won the war for the 
Viet Cong. 

The Americans rarely learned any of the customs or lan- 
guage of the Vietnamese. They counted on their superior 
firepower to get what they wanted done. Many got through 
the entire war without ever using or eating anything Viet- 
namese (including rice). They even brought their own water 
to bathe in. Their experience of the war was like a bizarre 
composite of Combat, Twilight Zone and The Three Stooges, 
with a pop music soundtrack. One soldier described going 
regularly to an observation post, surrounding himself with 
mines at forty and eighty feet, and sitting in a folding beach 
chair reading Ray Bradbury stories to pass the time. A lot of 
soldiers rode into battle playing songs like “Whole Lotta 
Love” at top volume on portable stereos strapped to tanks 
and armored personnel carriers. 

America was criticized for using inappropriate, exces- 
sively powerful mass technologies against a rural guerrilla 
enemy. Money was no object—an estimated 96-340 pounds 
of supplies were flown in every day for every American in 
Vietnam. Each documented Viet Cong kill cost approxi- 
mately $250,000-$325,000, whereas one source said it cost 
the Vietnamese 27 cents to kill one American. Additionally, 
one estimate claimed 10-12 American fighters for every dead 
Viet Cong. 

The Cong—largely Vietnamese patriots—relied on wide 
support from the population. The villagers fed, clothed and 
hid them, and in return the Cong protected them from 
greedy tax collectors and corrupt South Vietnamese 
government officials. VC weaponry and munitions were 
minimal—much of it confiscated from dead Americans. 
Strategically, thé Cong took the principle of camouflage to 
extremity, transforming the quiet beauty of the villages, the 
dense impregnability of the jungle—in fact the entire 
terrain—into a terrifyingly uncertain experience where 
everything and anything could and did become lethal. 

South Vietnam was riddled with booby traps and mines, 
many either stolen from the Americans or ingeniously 
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devised by the guerrillas. These accounted for a huge 
number of American casualties. Ambushes accounted for 
many of the rest. The majority of Americans never saw a 
single live guerrilla during their one-year stay in the country; 
they were making war against bushes, trees, and wild ani- 
mals or water buffalo. 

While the average grunt in the field carried huge packs 
including up to sixty pounds of ammunition, the VC traveled 
light, usually dressing like peasants in loose black pajamas. 
They often wore a small leather wrist band so their com- 
rades could drag them to safety if they were wounded. They 
carried some or all of the following: a water bottle, a roll-up 
hammock, a piece of parachute nylon, and a little rice. They 
also carried a weapon #f they had one. It was almost as 
though the VC were outfitted to slip through the technolog- 
ical grid the Americans tried to impose over the country. 

Since they were technology-light, the VC depended very 
heavily on what they could appropriate from the Americans. 
Here their resourcefulness was remarkable, as they trans- 
formed U.S. detritus with ingenuity. Everything to them was 
raw material, e.g.: parachute nylon was used for hammocks, 
food wrap, tunnel liners (for operating rooms and sleeping 
chambers, etc); napalm cannisters were trefashioned by 
children into cooking pots; downed helicopter parts were 
turned into everything from surgical tools to bomb projec- 
tiles; cams were turned into grenades. One recipe called for a 
tomato juice can as an inner casing and a beer can as an outer 
casing (all of U.S. origin), utilizing retrieved American 
explosives and detonators. 
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Since only one out of three Viet 
Cong had a weapon, they were forced 
to improvise endlessly. The most 


important factor in their deployment of 
troops and weapons was their under- 
‘standing of the enemy. 
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When Americans pulled out of an area, the Cong would 
go in, dig up their garbage and treat themselves to tinned 
meat, dry rice, noodles, cigarettes and chocolate, etc. The 
only reason they had to dig for it was that at some point 
some officers figured out the VC were supplying themselves 
with American cast-offs and ordered troops to bury all their 
refuse before leaving an area. 

Basically, the VC made weapons out of almost everything. 
In addition to building weapons out of their enemies’ gar- 
bage, they confiscated thousands of American arms. It was 


reported that in one month 2,590 weapons were captured. In 
another example of weapons turned against their owners, 
thousands of U.S.-made “Bouncing Betty” mines scattered 
about were notorious for killing unwary Americans who 
stepped on them, triggering a shotgun shell which would 
kick the main part of the mine “balls” high where it would 
explode, sending out a whistling circle of razor-sharp death. 

Through instigating deadly crossfires, the VC became 
skilled at getting Americans killed by their own side. Also, 
many soldiers were bombed by their own air support. “Sym- 
pathetic detonation” became a widely-used military term—it 
referred to the death of a soldier whose own grenades blew 
him up. Often the cause was the explosion of a nearby mine. 
In other instances, soldiers were run over by their own vehi- 
cles which, when fired upon, would often back up in blind 
panic. The VC would also interfere with radio communica- 
tions and visual signals like colored smoke grenades. 

Since only one out of three Viet Cong had a weapon, they 
were forced to improvise endlessly. The most important 
factor in their deployment of traps and weapons was their 
understanding of the enemy. Unlike the Americans, the 
Cong had studied their enemy judiciously. The efficacy of 
their gadgetry can be attributed to a few American character- 
istics that Charlie found notable: 1) Americans were very 
curious people who could not resist touching things; 2) they 
had an inordinate concern for their dead and wounded 
buddies—so much so that they would do almost anything to 
retrieve bodies before fully retreating from an area; and 
finally, 3) Americans were very impatient, always taking the 
shortest route between two points. They not only came pre- 
dictably, when expected, they came noisily—and if their 
noise didn’t give them away, their smell did. 

The Cong constantly altered their traps as Americans 
became familiar with them. Some VC devices were standard 
terrorist fare: exploding cigarette lighters, fountain pens, 
vegetables or loaves of bread delivered to bars patronized by 
US. servicemen. When VC flags became popular war sou- 
venirs, Charlie would leave them around rigged with explo- 
sives. The booby-trapping of dead or wounded American 
soldiers was particularly horrifying—sometimes when 
grunts tried to save a wounded buddy or collect a body hours 
after an ambush, they’d mangle the victim even further or be 
killed themselves. The VC also planted grenades in U.S. gas 
tanks rigged to explode a few days later. In Saigon they 
turned bicycles into bombs, filling the frame with explosives 
and making the headlamp into a detonator. It was difficult to 
spot a bicycle bomb parked among hundreds of other bikes. 

Even the helicopter elicited its own booby trap. Having 
observed that the blades created a forceful downdraft, one 
farmer suggested placing DH-10 mines at the tops of trees 
helicopters might fly over. If the branches bent under the 
downdraft, the mine would be detonated by a friction fuse 
and explode directly underneath the copter. 

In addition to traps utilizing captured U.S. artillery shells, 
grenades or bullets, the VC rigged up a host of more “primi- 
tive” traps, snares and pits employing sharpened stakes 
smeared with infection-carrying buffalo urine. If stepped 
upon, one device called the Malayan whip drove a sharpened 
stake into the victim’s chest—similar to what happens when 
a person steps on the end of a garden rake. Bees’ and 
hornets’ nests were shallowly buried on trails, and even 
hurled as grenades into encampments. 

Land was used to conceal anything. Boats were disguised 
as islands, which were discovered only if someone noticed 
that the “island” moved. When the Ho Chi Minh trail was 
repeatedly bombed in the North, the Cong built sinkable 
bridges that could be hidden during the day when most of 
the bombing took place. At night they were brought out to 


transport men and goods to the South. 

Basically, the land was gently and devilishly reorganized as 
an extension of the Viet Cong’s ideological and corporeal 
body. The Americans got malaria from bugs, foot rot from 
the wet jungle; their clothes rotted off them. The sun 
scorched them, the monsoons drenched them, the elephant 
grass cut them to pieces. The mosquitoes bit them, and 
many of the civilians, whom they thought they were there to 
protect, killed them. In some places the jungle was so dense 
that the Americans’ own grenades bounced back at them. 
There was even an indigenous lizard whose night cry 
sounded like, “Fuck you! Fuck you!” And everything got 
much worse at night. 


Each documented Viet Cong kill cost 
approximately $250,000-$325,000, 
whereas one source said it cost 


the Vietnamese 27 cents to kill 
one American. 


It is a curious testimonial that only one of the books this 
article draws upon offers any explanation of how unsuspect- 
ing civilians and enemy fighters knew where the booby traps 
were. Aftershocks reports, “A stick broken at a right angle 
on the trail warned of a mine or booby trap between 200 and 
400 meters ahead. Three stones or sticks across a trail meant 
it was unsafe. One to three strings above the entrance to a 
house or cave meant a booby trap. A tripod of sticks only two 
inches high warned of a punji pit. A triangle of sticks on the 
trail warned of a mine or booby trap. A stick placed parallel 
to a trail meant it was safe to pass.” There is no evidence 
that American forces knew about these warning systems. 

As previously stated, the predominance of close-in combat 
effectively neutralized U.S. air support. For the most part, 
the American technological advantage depended on spatial 
differentiation. Therefore the Cong minimized that differ- 
ence, maximizing the advantage of land cover. When Amer- 
icans began using scent-trained dogs to sniff out VC in the 
jungle, the VC started washing themselves with American 
soap obtained on the black market. When the Americans 
trained dogs to sniff out tunnel entrances, the Cong spread 
pepper on the trails to distract them. 

The Cong exploited not only the weaknesses in the Amer- 
ican technological machine, but also in the American 
bureaucracy. There are endless stories of VC infiltration into 
American bases and installations. These huge bases, often 
equipped with most of the conveniences of home, required a 
great deal of local support labor. Men and women from 
nearby villages were hired as launderers, cleaners, cooks and 
other day laborers. Many of these workers (including prosti- 
tutes who serviced the Americans) were actually gathering 
intelligence, preparing sabotage or readying the area for an 
attack. The Americans were always surprised when these 
friendly day laborers would be among the enemy that were 
shot down at night. 

Another trick involved planting fake documents which 
the Americans would “capture.” One such document was a 
list of men living in South Vietnam, titled “Officers of the 
Peoples’ Liberation Army.” Reportedly the Americans went 
out and eliminated all the individuals named, under the aus- 
pices of the “Phoenix” program. It turned out this was actu- 
ally a list of enemies that the Cong wanted killed—they just 
had the Americans do their dirty work for them! 
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Perhaps the most nightmarish strategic tool of the Viet 
Cong resistance was the tunnel. A simple, singular, and ele- 
gant innovation, the tunnel networks were highly developed 
by the time the Americans arrived in Vietnam. From their 
holes the Cong could safely observe the Americans, the war 
and air strikes. They could launch efficient ambushes, cap- 
ture supplies and arms, and retreat with their dead (thus 
frustrating the American obsession with body counts). The 
tunnels were Vietnam, Charlie and Hell all rolled into one— 
a total human and architectural package of malevolence— 
which were responsive only to the extreme solution of the 
“scorched earth policy” (rendering the land unfit for man, 
beast or plant life), which came too late to win the war. 

Unknowingly, the U.S. built one of their largest bases in 
the Cu Chi district right on top of one of the VC's largest 
and most efficient underground complexes. Though the 
Americans eventually figured out they were sitting on top of 
a huge subterranean city, they never really grasped its extent, 
longevity, and tactical importance, nor the fact that the 
enemy could enter their base from within. 

The Americans slowly learned—step by agonizing step— 
that the tunnels were sophisticated installations. The enemy 
did everything down there—cooked food in special smoke- 
diverting stoves, had entire munitions factories with forges 
and hospitals with fully equipped operating rooms, and 
stored huge caches of food. There were resident poets, trav- 
eling theater and dance troupes, and occasionally movies 
from Hanoi—all underground. They ran print shops and 
held revolutionary training programs. In one tunnel the 
Americans even found one of their tanks, missing from 
years before, in perfect working order. 

The tunnel entrances were well-concealed, heavily booby 
trapped and defended by sentries in nearby “spiders’ nests.” 
Sometimes entrances were in places where Americans were 
unlikely to go, like pigpens. Once inside, the tunnels were 
built in zigzag patterns to minimize American attempts to 
blow them up or cave them in. 

The Americans formed special squads called “tunnel rats” 
to search and destroy enemy tunnels and their inhabitants, 
with questionable results. The zigzag construction prevented 
American tunnel rats from being able to fire weapons for 
more than a few feet. Charlie also built U-shaped water 
traps which not only acted as plugs when Americans tried to 
smoke or gass them out, but also unnerved the tunnel rats— 
they never knew what would be waiting for them when they 
emerged from the stinking waters. Also, the tunnels were 
built in three or four well-disguised levels; Americans rarely 
got past the first level to levels three or four where the really 
important activity took place. Additionally, the complexes 
themselves were riddled with booby traps. 

The tunnels were brilliantly engineered; some featured 
conically-shaped chambers which amplified the sounds of 
approaching helicopters from up to 15 miles away. These 
chambers were optimally shaped to absorb the concussions 
of American bombs. Entrances and spiders nests were so 
omnipresent as to afford ample opportunities to study 
American soldiers, almost as if the entire jungle were rigged 
with video cameras. 

Needless to say, for even the most highly-skilled Ameri- 
cans, searching the tunnels was a terrifying experience of 
subterranean horror. A tunnel rat had to check every inch of 
the way: top, bottom, and sides. There were the standard 
explosives that, if they didn’t kill, would certainly explode 
the eardrums. There were punji stake traps almost impossi- 
ble to extract oneself from—but these were possible to 
detect if the rat was very, very good at what he did. Worse 
were the false walls the Cong would sit behind in waiting. 
When the rat arrived he'd be silently impaled by an arrow 


from a crossbow, or a bamboo or metal stake. Any trapdoor 
could mean impalement, but might also mean a grenade. 

But to many tunnel rats, these were forces that could be 
dealt with—they were from men. Far worse was that which 
was not human. The animal life which appeared—either 
naturally-occurring or abetted by the VC—enhanced the ter- 
ror of the already mind-maddening experience. The sudden 
appearance of a giant water rat could transform a man into a 
wildly-firing maniac. In some tunnels the VC rigged boxes 
of scorpions with trip wires—in one vivid account from The 
Tunnels of Cu Chi by Tom Mangold and John Penycate, a 
soldier got stung and ran away screaming, never to enter 
another tunnel again. In another account, “One hole seemed 
to be darker than any hole I'd ever been in and for a moment 
I thought I was losing my equilibrium because it seemed like 
the hole was moving in on me, and as I shined the light 
around more, I found out it was just a mass of spiders. The 
whole chamber, the walls and the top, were one great black 
moving mass of spiders .. .” 

The Viet Cong also used booby-trapped bamboo vipers— 
once bitten, a soldier could only take two or three more 
steps; their venom was very potent. There was even some 
evidence that the VC were experimenting with bubonic- 
plague infested rats as weapons . . . 

The concept of the tunnel reached a kind of symbolic 
denouement in the following example from The Tunnels of 
Cu Chi. In an area fully occupied by a platoon, every day 
around noon a sniper would let loose a few shots, which 
would be answered by a hail of impotent gunfire. One ser- 
geant slowly figured out that the shots were coming from a 
particular tree, but he couldn’t figure out how the sniper got 
into the tree, since the surrounding area was occupied. After 
a near-lethal experiment he determined that the inside of 
the tree had been hollowed-out, leading to a tunnel below. 
The sniper had been climbing the tree from wethin. 

One of the largest operations of the entire war was Opera- 
tion Cedar Falls, launched against the tunnel network 
underneath the area known as the Iron Triangle. After the 
heat of a massive defoliation bombing had triggered an 
intense rainfall (which put out the fire), the Americans con- 
tinued bombing and defoliating, in the process razing the 
entire town of Ben Suc (pop. 3,500 plus refugees). Despite 
the extreme devastation, a few days later the enemy was back 
underground. Contrary to what the Americans had thought 
and hoped, the tunnel complex had not been wiped out. 

Pranks and the Vietnam War: just as the prank depends 
upon a circumvention of expectation, so the Vietnamese 
(after observation and reflection) turned the Americans’ 
own behavioral patterns against them, to lethal effect. De- 
spite apparently insuperable technological advantage and 
unlimited resources, the mightiest nation on earth was 
defeated by imagination and wit—the chief resource the Viet 
Cong possessed. For the Vietnamese, the prank fulfilled its 
perennial promise as an equalizer and a moral counterbal- 
ance. Ultimately, pranks may prove to be the only possible 
power an otherwise powerless individual may have in a fully 
realized imperial society. 
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ELFORD ROWN 


Robert Delford Brown is an art prankster and the first to stage a meat performance 
piece—in 1964 he rented tons of meat and a refrigerated locker for a blood-spattered 
happening. Hermann Nitsch read about this in a German art magazine and subsequently 
expanded this idea into an entire career. Nitsch and Gunter Brus paid homage to Brown 
when they first visited America. 

Delford Brown was the first to publish a book of “bad” photos which were out-of-focus, 
scratched, smudged and fingerprinted—influencing photographers Joel-Peter Witkin and 
Deborah Turbeville who immediately recognized that he’d opened up a whole new area 
of freedom in photography outside the realm of academic standards of “perfection.” His 
huge tinted blow-ups of sex-crime victims and perversions outdid Andy Warhol’s silk- 
screens in intensity of content. He also did a host of other prank performances. 

A.D. Coleman recognized R.D. Brown’s originality: ““A restless, anarchic, individual 
intelligence engaged in a running creative battle with the rigidified structures of its own 
native culture. Recurrent in his work is the theme of taboo. Concentration on the nexus of 
personal and cultural stress embodied in sex and violence can be found throughout Delford 
Brown’s work in a variety of media. His series of ‘Tinted Photographs’ involve the rework- 
ing of found pornographic, scatological, and forensic photographic imagery. His HANGING 
pamphlet (1967) is an excerpted reprint from a medical text [on hanging] which was the 
first manifestation of another leitmotif in this oeuvre: plagiarism. Brown’s works are 
lessons, purposeful gaucheries exposing the politics of politeness—the relationship 
between conservatism and etiquette, the fascism of good taste.” 

Since 1970 Robert Delford Brown has lived with wife and co-conspirator Rhett Gurney 
Brown in a converted former library (‘The Great Building Crack-Up’’) in Manhattan. 


During this interview Rhett kept the narrative on the track. Questions by Vale. 


M ROBERT DELFORD BROWN: Everybody wants to parti- 
cipate—nobody wants to sit around watching while some- 
body else does your living for you . 

I was born in 1930. When I came out of school in 1950, 
the art world I was preparing for was gone—I was ready for 
1880. There were no more frontiers. The last formal innova- 
tions, such as Max Ernst’s collages, had been made by Sur- 
realists; maybe there were a few other innovations such as 
Claes Oldenburg’s soft sculptures and Alexander Calder’s 
mobiles. When Jackson Pollock took house paint and splat- 
tered canvases with it he was saying that painting was all 
over with, and my 1964 meat show said, “It’s really a// really 
over with!” Nationalist politics and art for art’s sake were 
finished by 1960, yet people have been pissing around ever 
since, acting like a corpse is breathing. 

Art is so careerist-oriented nowadays. After doing my 
meat show (with tons of meat and gallons of blood), I got a 
fair amount of publicity and everyone assumed I should do 
one meat show after another—become a “meat artist.” I 
wasn't interested. 

VALE: Tell us about that event. 
M RHETT: Robert had wanted to do a meat show for some 
time. When it finally happened, we went and rented a meat 
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locker, telling the owner, Mr Romanoff (the meat market 
king) that we were making a movie and needed a set. We 
also told him he was going to be written up in Life magazine 
as an art lover—and that actually happened. When covering 
this event, Life said that “Robert Delford Brown has mixed 
up the game of publicity with the game of art’”—which is 
what every artist mow is into. 

The trucks arrived bringing all this meat, which was 
steaming hot. We hung it everywhere on hooks. Then we 
got thousands of yards of lingerie-like sheer fabric and 
created rooms as in a brothel—it actually looked very erotic. 
In the center of the ceiling we installed a mirror-ball, which 
threw revolving light everywhere; the place looked like a 
mutated discotheque. The cops came in to inspect and said 
we had to have some red exit lights in the back—which 
made it even more erotic. We had white coats for people to 
put on when they walked through, and when they emerged 
we served them sausage—some people thought that was a 
bit much! The event lasted for three nights. The Daily News 
society column chatted it up, so lots of curious people in 
limousines made their appearance. 

MV: Did you throw blood around? 
WR: Bob used blood as a painting medium on the fabric; 


there was blood dripping everywhere—it was actually very 
beautiful. You had to push through about eighty perfumed 
curtains to tour the entire environment. I think people were 
really affected by the smell—we had doused the place with 
literally a gallon of “Strange Moods” perfume, yet under- 
neath lurked the insistent odor of butchered flesh. 

The meat show was covered in a German art magazine, 
Das Kunstwerk. Hermann Nitsch read about it and visited 
us; because of the article we also got to know Wolf Vostell 
and Gunter Brus. Joseph Beuys corresponded with us; he did 
his “Fat Show” two years after Bob’s meat show. 

The meat show was presented as the First Grand Opening 
Service of our newly inaugurated church, The First National 
Church of the Exquisite Panic, and every event after that was 
presented as a Grand Opening Service of our church. We 
tried to incorporate, but the state of New York turned us 
down, so we had to go to Delaware. 

BV: What happened when Hermann Nitsch visited? 

M RDB: We asked if he wanted beer, wine or whiskey, and 
he replied, “Ve haf them all!” So we drank until everyone 
was blind . 


CC a a 
OS a eT ee S| 
Schopenhauer said that humor was the 
only divine quality of man. And wasn't 
it W.C. Fields who said that if 


you tell people the truth you 
better make them laugh, otherwise 
they'll try to kill you? 


MIR: We were one of the first Mom-and-Pop religions— 
why not? Everyone could start their own church; there could 
be one on every corner. The night Bob came up with the 
idea, Allan Kaprow was in hysterics—he knew that Bob had 
stumbled onto something. Before our first event we really 
didn’t know how to do happenings or performances, but 
from my theater background—I was the one who hired a 
press agent—we got the meat show a lot of publicity. It was 
a big success, and after that we waited for lightning to strike, 
but it didn’t. 

So then Bob decided to make huge, hand-colored sex/ 
murder photographs— 
@ RDB: I figured I had to push harder. John Cage had made 
the statement, “Art is anything you can get away with,” and I 
thought, “If you can get away with anything—why not?” 
MR: Bob figured that the meat show wasn’t a strong 
enough piece. So we imported this four-volume set of books 
from Germany (with the aid of my psychiatrist; “laymen” 
couldn’t import these at the time). They contained some 
incredible photos, such as a woman who cut her hand off 
because she was a guilt-ridden masturbator. One man was a 
foot-fetishist; another did a self-castration. At the same time 
we mail-ordered photos from the little ads in the back of 
magazines (e.g., “Seven Oriental Poses”) and went to little 
shops around 42nd Street and bought sex books and maga- 
zines. Then Bob selected the photos he wanted to work on. 

We went to Modern Age (the big photo developing cen- 
ter) to have the photos blown up to life-size, but they 
wouldn’t touch ’em—they were afraid of them. So we had to 
produce a letter written by Lawrence Alloway of the Gug- 
genheim that Bob was a serious artist and this was serious 
work, after which they agreed. The negatives were kept in 
their vault and were enlarged on Sunday when no women 
were working. Then Bob carefully hand-colored them. 


Robert Delford Brown in his “Great Building Crack-Up” 
environment holding his silkscreen print of a tragic victim 
of venereal disease. “We submitted this to an art exhibi- 
tion commemorating bomb victims, but they wouldn't buy 
it.” Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


We took the final works to Ivan Karp and many others, 
but nobody would touch them—they were too tough. At first 
people would say, “God, these are wonderful!” and start to 
leaf through them, but there would always be one photo that 
would it somebody in a weak spot, and they’d suggest, 
“Uh—why don’t you take them to so-and-so around the 
corner?” 

BV: What was your next performance? 

MR: In 1966 we visited France, where Bob did the orgasm 
event—when he still had hot pink hair he had a girl sit on 
his head, and titled the piece, “Giving head.” Then in Nice, 
we rented the bridal suite of a hotel and sent out cocktail 
invitations, “Vous etes invite pour un cocktail.” Among 
other guests, Arman and Ben Vauthier attended. In one 
room we served cocktails, and in the other room Bob had set 
up a kind of homage to the Statue of Liberty. My sixteen- 
year-old daughter was standing on the balcony naked (but 
covered with red plastic) holding sparklers which lit up 
everything. In the bathroom we staged a lust-murder.scene, 
featuring a woman clad in black lace lying in the bathtub, her 
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the village VOICE, October 29, 1964 ; 


West Village ‘Environment’ : : ee 
View from Iee Box 
Is Coolly Received 


By Mary Perot Nichols 


You could tell it was an opening by the stylish 
clothes the wives of the meat market men were wear- 
ing. There was also that restrained, slightly formal tone 
that one associates with such events. 

Nat Romanoff, owner of the premises in which the 
show was being held, intro- : 
duced his wife to the competi- 
tor from across the street. 
“Meet Moe Zeger. He owns the 


bloodiest place in the area.” 
The wives chatted, their 
breaths casting frosty vapor jn- 
to the air, Moe Zeger said, “All 
this time jn the meat business 
and I didn’t know I was sur- 
rounded by beauty.” 

Taxis pulled up to the meat 
refrigerator at 447 West 13th 
Street and well-dressed uptown 
couples got out, They put on 
white butcher coats provided 
by the management, paid their 
75 cents contribution, and went 
inside, through several layers 
of striped and polka dotted ma- 
terial. The air was scented, ac- 
cording to the program, with 
one gallon of “Strange Moods 
perfume.” 

Extra Blool 

Inside, the scene — or “en- Voice: Fred W. McDarraht 
vironment,” as it is known in| NOT THE BUTCHER in his shop, but the artist in his environs | 
art circles — was an eerie red ment. Robert Delford Brown on the night his show opened im 
on white. An extra 20 gallons| West Village wholesale meat market. 
of blood had been thrown in 
for good measure since, appar- 
ently, the arrangements of 
cows’ heads, kidneys, livers, and 
other parts did not drip to the 
artist’s satisfaction. Translu- 
cent white lingerie fabric — 660 
yards of it — was draped so 
as to form little chambers with- 
in the cooler. The people in 
white coats stood in small 
groups around the various ar- 
rangements of bloody meat 
hung on meat hooks. 

“Don’t get blood on my bag!” 
one lady admonished her hus- 
band. “Ooh,” she exclaimed, 
“Look, a bronchia] tube!” 

“Very gutsy show,” a man 
commented drily, 

“Look, Marvin, they’re 
hearts!” announced a lady play- 
ing “identification.” 

Lady with chattering teeth: 
“I wish I had two cups of cof- 
fee to put_my feet in.” 


SUPPLIES FOR MEAT SHOW 
MONDAY, OCT 19, 1964 


12 Trees of Beef Heads 12 Pigs’ Heads 

10 Trees of Shin Bones 20 Gallons of Blood 

20 Trees of Cod Fat 100 Bales of Sawdust 

200 Pounds of Beef Liver 25 Pounds of Human Hair 
200 Pounds of Beef Hearts 600 Yards of Lingerie Fabric 

2 ~——Barrels of Lungs 900 Yards of Butcher Paper 

1 Barrel of Milts 1 Gallon of 

8 Hind Quarters “Strange Moods” Perfume 
8 Lambs with Heads 48 Yards of Plastic Sheeting 

1 Pig Foam Rubber Pillows 
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legs sticking up, and that was lit by highway flares. On the 
bed nearby were two people who looked like they were 
fucking . 

RDB: It was a four-minute event; it lasted as long as the 
flares lasted. Everything was red so it couldn't be 
photographed. 

WR: After that, we took our Church to London for a per- 
formance we called “Free Striptease with Drum and Bugle 
Corps Accompaniment.” For two weeks we were stopping 
traffic because Bob had stripped his hair white and then dyed 
it shocking day-glo pink, and his clothes were covered with 
buttons that read, “J Am A Young Jazz Immortal.” The press 
gave us almost daily coverage, asking what the church was 
about, but we left before we could really capitalize on the 
publicity. At the end the cops arrested us and took us off in 
their paddy wagon, but then just dropped us off at our car. 
They were actually friendly, and one even asked us for some 
buttons for his two kids. 

BV: Tell us about your early life. 

MRDB: When! was a little kid I was a jazz buff in Southern 
California, which was like South Africa at that time— 
apartheid. During World War II when there was gas ration- 
ing, my mother would drive me into Los Angeles for jazz 
concerts featuring people like Coleman Hawkins, Lester 
Young and Charlie Shavers. Back in the forties white people 
weren't hip to jazz—zmice black people didn’t dig it, either. 
So, when I was a little white boy walking into these black 
jazz clubs and concerts, jazz was very underground— 
associated with drugs and whores. But I was always inter- 
ested in the underground; I never felt that this society taught 
how to really live a fulfilling life. 


“Giving Head.” 


Then, when I was eighteen I was convicted of statutory 
rape—the girl was thirteen, and we had this love affair going 
when the cops caught us in the car. 

WR: He was smart-assed instead of crawling and begging 
forgiveness, so they “threw the book at him’—put him 
through that whole legal nightmare. 

MI RDB: The sexual mores of the forties were a joke! And 
now they're trying to do the same thing—put a damper on 
sex, but that’s ridiculous—the cat’s out of the bag! Today, 
when you walk by a newsstand you can buy what was abso- 
lutely tmpossible to obtain when I was a kid. Back then 
pornography was unavailable, and when you did find it, it 
looked grubby—it had that look of surreptitious developing, 
with the greasy water in the kitchen sink. 

WV: Did you do any pranks? 

HM RDB: | don’t know what else you'd call me besides a 
serious prankster. I lived in a little nine-foot-wide apartment 
which was part of the merry-go-round at the Santa Monica 
pier and absorbed a lot of that carny atmosphere and devil- 
may-care eccentricity. One of the things I did while attending 
UCLA was shave my head—it was the equivalent of what 
kids do today when they shave off one side of their head or 
grow a mohawk. But I had to get out of L.A.—if you aspired 
toward becoming an “artist,” you had to go to New York. 

So when I moved to New York City, I decided I was either 
going to be an artist or die in the attempt. Most people leave 
an escape hatch, but the people who really achieve some- 
thing don’t. Through most of my twenties I lived in extreme 
poverty in an apartment on 2nd Avenue between “B” and 
“C,” when that neighborhood was rougher than it is today. I 
figured that in order to be a free spirit, | was paying my dues. 
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I had a string of different jobs because I kept getting fired— 
I'd stand it as long as I could, but there’d always come a point 
where I just couldn’t take anymore bullshit from a “boss.” 
Then in 1963 I met Rhett and life got better. 

HR: When I met Bob he was 29 and working in a psychiat- 
ric ward. A lot of his work comes out of that experience— 
from all the things crazy people said to him. I remember 
that right after I met him, he told me that a turning point in 
his life came with that arrest when he was eighteen. It made 
him decide that society didn’t want him, and he didn’t want 
society. The arrest and probation kept him out of the army; 
he couldn’t be drafted. That was the only good thing about 
the experience. 

WV: Then the two of you started doing these performances 
and pieces, some of which you've just described. Did you do 
any other pranks? 

M RDB: I dida little prank on Andy Warhol. He had said in 
an interview that he was going to be the Walt Disney of 
Porn. He had just started Interview magazine, and through 
this person who worked there we managed to get this ad we 
did on the back page without Andy knowing. The ad fea- 
tured a hand-colored photograph of a woman in bondage 
lactating. After that appeared, he couldn’t be the first to do 
sex/bondage silkscreens. 

Then we saw an advertisement in an art magazine for a 
humanitarian, liberal art exhibition inviting artists to submit 
works which would help commemorate “bomb victims.” We 
went down and entered a big hand-colored photograph of a 
syphilitic man, but they wouldn’t buy it [laughs]. 

BV: What was your plagiarism project about? You put out 
an “art book” which reprinted an essay describing death by 


ADVERTISEMENT 


y ; 
hanging, taken from a forensic pathology book. 

MRDB: The actual writing itself is so bizarre that it didn’t 

need any transformation. Most of what people term “origi- 


nal” is plagiaristic, so why not call it for what it is? Recently 
somebody wrote that my “vision is smashingly sick,” but 
what I see just seems obvious to me. 


ees eS ee een es SS ee ee 
SSS SESE eee eee 
In the sixties | had the idea of 
having a chain of shops called 
‘Fake Girl’’ which would cater 
to transvestites and sell hair 
remover, extreme make-up, high 
heels and dresses in large 


sizes, falsies, and wigs—a one-stop. 
| tried to trademark the name, 
but the U.S. Copyright Office. 


turned me down. Y 


One thing I never wanted to have was regrets, and regrets 
come from not doing things. If you do something, you did it, 
and maybe it didn’t work out, but most people end up sixty 
years old and they've never done tis and they've never done 
that. But you can’t go back—you've got to exercise a certain 
amount of recklessness; you've got to take chances! 
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: sae Color back cover advertisement taken out 
in the March 1973 issue of Andy Warhol's 
Interview. ‘We managed to get this ad on 
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OR ad featured a hand-colored photograph of 
a woman in bondage lactating. After that 
appeared, he couldn’t be the first to do 
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ENTER THE FIRST ANNUAL 


“This happening was the 12th Grand 
Opening Service for the First National 


Church of the Exquisite Panic, Inc, and the 
MR JESUS fERIST CONTEST first formal announcement of the church’s 
Pt religion, Orthodox Paganism. The contest 


presented by the 
THE FIRST NATIONAL CHURCH OF THE EXQUISITE PANIC, INC. 
ROBERT DELFORD BROWN, FOUNDER, LEADER, and PRESIDENT 


was open to all—women welcome!—and 
contestants were judged on the basis of 


SOHCHHHHHSHHSSHHHHHHHHEHHHSHHOHHHEEESOTOOCEESEESOOEE originality, spirituality, beauty, sincerity, 


THE EVENT WILL TAKE PLACE THURSDAY MARCH 30 at MIDNIGHT 
at the 


GARRICK THEATRE 152 BLEECKER STREET NEW YORK CITY 


SHOHSHHHHHSHSHHHTHHSHHHSHHSHHEHHOHSHEHHHHHHSHHHOSEHSHOHOSOEEE 


CONTESTANTS WILL BE REQUIRED 
TO POSE FOR 30 SECONDS BEFORE A GARLANDED STYROFOAM CROSS 


WINNERS TO BE CHOSEN FOR ORIGINALITY, SPIRITUALITY, and TASTEFULNESS 


and tastefulness. The purpose of the Mr. 
Jesus Christ Contest was to aid man’s 
search for new pillars of faith, new foun- 
tains of wisdom, and hopefully to shock us 
into spiritual revelation. The judges’ panel 
included a Christian clergyman, a journal- 
ist, a film producer, and an art critic.” 


A DISTINGUISHED PANEL OF JUDGES WILL AWARD THE FOLLOWING PRIZES: 


Ist PRIZE: A ONE-WAY TICKET TO JERUSALEM ON LUFTHANSA AIRLINES, 


VIA FRANKFURT, GERMANY (based on group rates). Or cash equivalent. 


2nd PRIZE: SIX BEAUTIFUL ROSE BUSHES TO GROW YOUR OWN CROWN OF 
THORNS. Or cash equivalent. 


3rd PRIZE: A LOVELY SET OF HAMMER AND NAILS. Or cash equivalent. 


SOHHSHSHHSHSHSHHSEHSHHSSHSHEHSSSHHHSSSHSHESHSHEEOEEOEEEEE 


ADMISSION TO SEE CONTEST OR TO BECOME A CONTESTANT 


SHOHHSHSHSSHSSHSHSHSHHSHSHSHEHHHSHSHSEHSSSHEHEHSESEHHEEE 


TO ENTER 


SIMPLY PRINT YOUR NAME ON THE DOTTED LINE AND PRESENT THIS FORM 
IN THE GARRICK THEATRE LOBBY AFTER YOU HAVE PURCHASED YOUR 


TICKET THE NIGHT OF THE CONTEST. 


all contestants will be required to sign a release form before the contest begins. 


ROBERT DELFORD BROWN 
Chronology 


Since 1970 has lived at “The Great Building Crack-up,” 251 
West 13th St, NYC 10011, with wife Rhett. 

Oct 25, 1930. Born Portland, Colorado. 

1948-52. Studied at Long Beach City College, UCLA. 
1955-58. Studied drawing with Howard Warshaw. 
1959-1968. Moved to New York City. Worked as factory 
worker, construction worker, dishwasher, waiter, hospital 
orderly, etc. 

1963. Met and married Harriet (Rhett) Elsa Gurney. Step- 
children: Peggy, Carol. 

1964. Meat Show. Washington Meat Market, NYC. Made 
“Liver Prints” with actual blood from liver. Also had nurse 
draw his blood; a Chinese cook fried it, and then he ate it. 
Founded First National Church of the Exquisite Panic, Inc. 
Took part in Stockhausen performance, “Originale,” directed 
by Allan Kaprow, Judson Hall, NYC for the Second Annual 
Festival of the Avant-garde. 

1965. Took part in a happening, “Natural History,” directed 
by Jim Dine, NYC. Did performance, “Out of Order, Please 
Use the Toilet down the Hall across the Lobby,” Bel-Air 
Sands Motel, Los Angeles. 

1966. “Orgasm Event,” Hotel Belle Rive, Juan-Les-Pins, 
France. “Vous Etes Invite Pour Un Cocktail,’ Hotel 
Negresco, Nice. “Free Striptease with Drum and Bugle 
Corps Accompaniment,” London, England. 

1967. Published book, Hanging, as part of plagiarism pro- 
ject. Started “Vulva Prints” series made with menstrual 
blood in collaboration with Rhett. Began “The Great Build- 
ing Crack-up” in former library building, an architectural 
renovation project requiring extensive labor from 1967-1970. 


1968. “Demolition Party,” with Classical Chinese Orchestra. 
1970. “Rugs and Wallhangings” show by Rhett. 

1971. “Drawings 1959-1971” show. “Bob Brown and His 
Friends, a Photographic Journal 1965-1969.” 

1972. “Mr Jesus Christ Contest,” NYC. “Turd Forest,” a per- 
formance with Jimmy Guiffre trio. “Tinted Photographs 
1964-1972.” 

1973. Published photo book, First Class Portraits, with Intro- 
duction by A.D. Coleman. Shows of “Ceramics” and “Wall 
Hangings” by Rhett. 

1974. “A Bear Has Fur but the Wrong Kind of Face, A 
Manifestation.” 

1975. Published Ulysses, a plagiarism piece, in which Robert 
Delford Brown’s name is substituted for the name of James 
Joyce in an anthology of reviews critiquing Ulysses. 

1976. “V.D.” (Victory over Dumbness) Day. “Ikonobiles” 
(polychrome sculpture) show. 

1977-78. Published Lucanae Recovered from the Scrolls of 
Pharblongence, vols. 1 & 2. 

1978. “V.D.” Day. “Born Again Benefit,” an environmental 
collage at the Museum of Temporary Art, Wash DC. 

1979. Hosted event: “JO-JO the Human Hot Plate” (d. 
Michael O'Donoghue) and feature film Mondo Video. 

1980. Works on paper, Osuna Gallery, Wash DC. 

1981. “Metaphysical Radio Cake, Feast for the Eyes.” Perfor- 
mance appeared on NBC, CBS and ABC networks. 

1984. “Pumpkin Circumstance,” event. 

1985. “Pumpkin Circumstance,” video event. 

1986. “First National Church of the Exquisite Panic, Inc 
1964-1986,” PS.1, Long Island City, NYC. “Maps to Nevada,” 
Leonard Perlson Gallery, NYC. 

1987. Began book project: Lazy Man & Woman’s Guide to a 
Successful Relationship, San Francisco. 
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John Cale was a founding member of the Velvet Underground, arguably the most last- 
ingly influential rock group of the sixties. From his background with avant-garde composer 
La Monte Young, Cale brought to the Velvets a knowledgability and experimental outlook 
which greatly broadened their productions. Since the demise of the group he’s been active 
on his own as a performer and composer, having collaborated on numerous albums as 


well as records under his own name. Additionally, he is keenly interested in the hidden 


MIJOHN CALE: Pranks? Andy Warhol was talking to Miss 
Lillian Carter in the back of a limousine and they were being 
followed everywhere by the Secret Service. The Secret Ser- 
vice found out he was tape-recording everything and when 
he got home there was nothing on the tapes. I don’t know 
how they managed to do that—you've got to create a mag- 
netic field around them or swap the tape for one that won't 
record or something ... very interesting. 

HVALE: Pranks are interwoven into the fabric of society at 
its deepest, most causal levels. 

MBJC: I did a few pranks in college, but they were not signif- 
icant pranks; they were silly. Once, before my last day in 
school, I hooked together a chain of paperclips and inter- 
wove them between the strings of the piano before the 
assembly took: place. It definitely held up the ceremony! The 
administrators were all trying to pull them out... 

I suppose this was a prank: the time we made music for 
Walter Cronkite and friends of his to dance to. At the 
time I was playing with La Monte Young, Henry Geldzahler, 
the Curator of the Metropolitan, had an apartment with a 
bedroom at the top of the stairs with just enough room for 
four people to squat in and hold their amplified stringed 
instruments. The police showed up escorting Henry Kissin- 
ger and Jacqueline Kennedy (Dali was there, too), and the 
noise we were making was like a B-52 going down, and they 
asked to shut us down. But that wasn’t a prank—that was 
“serious art.” 

WV: In a way, the Velvet Underground was a prank. At the 
least, it wasn’t your standard presentation of a rock band. 
WJC: Yes—no lights, performing in darkness, as loud as 
possible; no chatter in between. 

MANDREA JUNO: You were also witness to a whole his- 
torical epoch in the making. 

WJC: Lou Reed was very funny because he was so intense 
and serious he caricatured himself. If you're so serious about 
something it becomes ridiculous, ludicrous, so you get off the 
hook that way. 

There was one prank whose motive was “Fuck the psychi- 
atrists!” There was a psychiatrists’ convention at a hotel in 


machinations behind geo-politics and economics. In San Francisco, he was interviewed by 
Andrea Juno and V. Vale shortly before Andy Warhol's death. 


New York, and the Velvet Underground got a job playing for 
them. Edie Sedgwick and Lou Reed—both of whom had 
gone through therapy for a long time—decided to wreak 
revenge. The intention was: “I’m going to get back at them 
for all the hours I spent sitting in the Outer Office, watching 
all these people who had undergone shock treatment and 
were now vegetables going in and out of the office.” So we 
went on stage, turned the volume all the way up, and blasted 
them as part of their after-dinner entertainment—the set 
was particularly abrasive and abusive, with as much noise as 
possible. Lou was standing there both angry and trembling 
because of the power he felt these people had had over his 
life. Afterwards he was really interested in finding out how 
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The banana cover of the first V.U. 
album: | walked into the Factory one 
day and Andy said, ‘‘Hey, look at this—I 
think I've got the album cover.’’ He had 
a pile of ads which he'd gotten from a 


doctor, and the one he showed was an 
ad for a vitamin pill: ‘What vitamins 
are in this banana?” You peeled off the 
“skin” and underneath was a list. 


they felt we had done, and went and talked to different 
members of the audience. Apparently they felt that Lou 
needed “a long rest,” and that all the rest of the band 
members needed some “counseling” . 

MV: The Velvet Underground was a kind of put-on, pre- 
senting a lot of contradiction and incongruity. Lou would be 
emitting these intense vocals and waves of noise from his 
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guitar; you'd be in the middle calmly playing your viola like a 
classical musician— 

WJC: Gerard [Malanga] would be in his zebra-skin suit 
(Gerard would wear anything) whipping Susan Bonnamy, or 
pretending to shoot up with a gigantic pink syringe (the 
kind used for icing cakes); we'd all be like in Alice in Won- 
derland. I don’t know—all of that was deadly serious; we 
really wanted to disturb people. And if it didn’t work then 
we'd laugh about it; it was only a joke—what the hell. But 
the intention was to disturb people's consciousness. 

BW AJ: That whole historical period was a prank, going 
beyond the boundaries of expectation. Almost any “happen- 
ing” from that period involved subverting authority, experi- 
menting with the concept of what is noise—what are these 
creatures doing? Behavior was being challenged at almost 
every moment. 
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The manipulation that Andy did was 
ail fine, it was all catalyzing. There 
was a lot of benevolence in what he 


did—it was magical. He took situations 
and turned them right around into 
happy, buoyant events. 
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MJC: What was amazing was how Andy broke out with 
what he did. There was a cultural revolution going on in 
New York at that time at the Cinematheque; film became a 
medium for performance art. The payoff was that Edie 
introduced Andy to all the wealthy patrons of Central Park 
West, and in return Andy put her in his movies. There was a 
lot of dirt written about that time, but it had its fun 
moments, like going to the Ginger Man every night and 
eating with an entourage of fourteen at a long table, and 
then Edie would put it on her tab. It was surprising consider- 
ing how everyone was taking speed, yet they would still go to 
the Ginger Man and want to eat! Jules Feiffer would be 
conducting a conversation at the next table while at our table 
would be people with silver eyelashes and painted silver 
boots. But everything was okay—it was Edie’s table, so... 
WV: How did the Velvets first meet Warhol? 

WJC: He sent Gerard to come down and watch us play. 
There was a buzz in the air about how multi-media was the 
next big thing. Soon Andy’s thing had a life of its own and 
we toured the country. 

There's a tape of a performance at the Masonic Temple in 
Cleveland where there’s literally no applause—mnothing. The 
show was an excuse to put tables out and sell drinks. We 
went on, made a lot of noise, flashed the movies and slides 
up—you can hear tuning going on for at least five minutes. 
We got blank stares—no response; people were talking, 
clinking glasses, laughing, etc. 

The shows were more like social events—not something 
that you viewed and appreciated, but something that you 
became part of. The whole show was to create an environ- 
ment around people. So everybody was thrilled to just be in 
complete darkness with occasional flashes of blue light ... 
But I don’t know how far you can go with this and talk about 
pranks . 

BV: The life blood of pranks is anecdotes, recollections of 
encounters. A small amount of cruelty may be involved . 
WJC: Childlike cruelty? 

MV: The cruelty that accompanies a sudden flash of 


illumination. 


John Cale photographed by Bobby Neel Adams. 


AJ: I wouldn't call it cruelty, because the pranks we're not 
interested in are typical college pranks, like: you walk 
through the door, and a shit-filled bucket empties over you. 
Those are one-dimensional; they don't go any further, and 
they reinforce the hierarchies that are already established; 
they reinforce that you are the victim and always were the 
victim, and the perpetrators wouldn't do it to somebody who 
wasn't a victim. Those kind of pranks go nowhere. 

WJC: A prank also has a certain conspiratorial attitude— 
you don’t let people on to exactly what’s going on. You've got 
your owt, you're going for it, and fuck ’em if they can’t take a 
joke. 

MAJ: There's also a complicity in that often the victims 
conduct themselves down the primrose path of the prank 
toward their own self-destruction. Also, a whole historical era 
can be raised up to the level of a prank— 

WJC: That’s the most enjoyable memory of those early days. 
I was young then, goddam—in the middle of a movement (at 
least you fe/t you were; as long as we were with Andy we 
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knew we were on the cutting edge of it). A lot of other 
people were trying to abort it or pollute it with commercial 
ideas, yet the whole idea was not to be commercial; to try 
and get away with as much (when using the word “artistic”’) 
as possible. Like, Marcel Duchamp was the master of dry 
statement; starting with the toilet bowl submitted as sculp- 
ture to that 1917 Independent Artists Exhibition, he went 
and did x amount of work and then he retired—no more. 
HAJ: Did you ever feel manipulated? 

WJC: No. The manipulation that Andy did was all fine, it 
was all catalyzing. There was a lot of benevolence in what he 
did—it was magical. He took situations and turned them 
right around into happy, buoyant events. When the pressure 
was on; when he had to do interviews he would do things 
that would change everybody’s perceptions. On the 6 o'clock 
news at Providence Art School, he was lying on the floor. 
He's a master, and he still is. 

WV: Did you have any deep, philosophical conversations 
with him, like about the meaning of art— 

WJC: NO/ The banana cover of the first VU. album was 
about as deep as it got. I walked into the Factory one day and 
he said, “Hey, look at this—I think I’ve got the album cover. 
How’s this?” He had a pile of ads which he'd gotten from a 
doctor, and the one he showed was an ad for a vitamin pill: 
“What vitamins are in this banana?” You peeled off the 
“skin” and underneath was a list. That was about as deep as 
the conversation ever got! 

With Paul Morrissey you could get into all sorts of 
Catholic relevance. Paul and Gerard were the ones who 
really kept everything going, from a manipulative point of 
view—gosstp. 

I don’t know how that scene kept going, but it was 
constant—everybody showed up at 2 o'clock at the Factory 
every day and it went on ’til 2 o'clock in the morning, then 
bingo—everybody vanished! Then 2 o'clock in the after- 
noon, the next day ... Something was happening every day. 
They would be making screen tests of everybody famous 
who was coming into the Factory; Peter Fonda, Donovan, 
Dylan. They had one of Dylan that lasted 90 seconds; he sat 
down, then got up and walked off. Andy just sold all his 
films for $3 million ... 
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Gerard would be in his zebra-skin suit 
whipping Susan Bonnamy, or pretending 


to shoot up with a gigantic pink syringe 
(the kind used for icing cakes); we'd all 
be like in Alice in Wonderland. 
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EV: Wasn't there a lot of footage that was never edited and 
released as a “movie”? 

WJC: Nothing was ever edited—it was just, “Turn it on and 
let it go!” They showed everything but the kitchen sink. 
AJ: Can you talk more about this whole era with Andy? 
This is the first historical, savvy put-on involving art and 
media; the first time such a group is conscious of the media 
aspect. 

WJC: It all exploded—it all suddenly went bang/ A key was 
Andy’s sparseness of language—the way you keep people at 
bay and the way you keep people interested is by very short, 
tactical use of phrases and images ... you pack as many 
elements of innocence and shock into your sentences— 
BA): Like advertising— 

WJC: Very much like advertising—Andy’s a walking ency- 
clopedia of advertising phrases. Unbelievable innocence—I 


mean people thought, “This guy’s got to be a jerk; the way 
he talks is like no grown man would talk.” People couldn't 
define it, but he had the media by the balls. So I guess that’s 
what it was: turning advertising language into a tool of art. 

That communication thing—you participated in the event 
as much as possible—that is, he did with language what 
Chanel No. 5 did with the Transamerica Tower and that 
image of the plane going across it. It was only by the brevity 
of the quotations. Like Mao’s Little Red Book, there is an 
Andy Warhol Little Green Book— 

BV: What's that? 

WJC: In theory there's a book of key aphorisms and sayings 
in the style of his conversations. The minimalism of 
his novel A is very difficult to read. (Pat Hackett, who trans- 
cribed all those tapes, has an encyclopedic memory—I had a 
certain conversation and she remembered it and could quote 
it to me verbatim.) The value of A was: it was a basic 
transcription of life. It showed you both sides of the coin: 1) 
where you're involved in the language, and 2) where you're 
not involved in the language. 

Andy has this great gift of being able to make aphoristic 
statements about life—not just about life, but about 
everything —‘‘life” is a small term in that particular context. 
When you read transcripts of people’s conversations you get 
that other side where there’s absolutely nothing for you to 
fall back on—you have to read in all the innuendo and all the 
character. Samuel Beckett had that kind of terseness and 
coldness; there’s not much warmth there. I guess that dis- 
tance is what people admire; that makes it “Shakespearean” 
inasense. , 

AJ: In away Warhol is the Shakespeare of our time, when 
you think about all the work he’s done covering every aspect 
of sensibility and media. 

WJC: It was the sensibility of television advertising, not just 
print advertising. 

HAJ: Can you think of any more anecdotes that show how 
Andy played on this whole aspect of TV and manipulation? 
WJC: I don’t really feel I can do justice to what he did. But 
he got television commentators to turn the news on its head. 
Like the six o'clock news came down, and he showed the 
revolving mirrored ball with the spotlight on it reflecting 
stars off the ceiling. They said, “Well, you don’t have any 
stars in your movies,” and he'd say, “But everyone is a star!” 
And at the end they showed Andy lying on the floor; with 
the interviewer kneeling beside him with a microphone: 
“Why are you lying on the floor?” and he replied, “So I can 
see all the stars!” 

BV: Then he invented the term “Superstar” — 

WJC: Ingrid Superstar. 

WV: That's right, then it became a generic... One of the 
functions of art is to make you look at everything that’s been 
blindingly obvious and see it in a fresh way. 

WJC: It helps you realize on how many different fronts you 
can be frightened or shocked . 

BV: Do you still know Warhol? 

WJC: I don’t go over and socialize—it's never been that kind 
of relationship. It’s always been a very good business rela- 
tionship. You’ve got maybe three minutes with him, and in 
that you've got your answer! He did some great album cover 
ideas in just split-second decisions. That's what’s valuable 
about him—he’s got this mind like a cash register that’s 
quick, tactical— 

AJ: Does he have a private side in which you can glimpse 
the layers of his mind working, or— 

MIJC: He's very fast. I mean, if you go to the office or go to 
the Factory you'll see the way the thing is run—it’s all in 
hushed tones. Like Brigid said, “We don’t take speed up here 
anymore; we give beautiful lunches to Japanese business- 
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men, and they buy four panels of silkscreens at $10,000 a 
shot.” 

Brigid Polk certainly is a survivor. She has these audio 
tapes of conversations—people rapping for hours ... Bob 
Neuwirth giving concerts where he'd get on stage and 
launch into hysterical personifications of seafaring men and 
other strange characters—he’d change personalities, talk in 
between songs, etc. Yet he'd always surround himself with 
great musicians who would obscure his personality, so you 
lost the poetic sensibility he had—I missed it completely. 
But she has tapes; tapes of telephone conversations where 
people didn’t know they were being taped; great tapes ... I 
don’t know; that doesn’t pay off anymore . 


A key was Andy’s sparseness of 
language—the way you keep people at 
bay and the way you keep people 


interested is by very short, tactical use 
of phrases and images ... you pack as 
many elements of innocence and shock 
into your sentences—like advertising. 


HAJ: You mean—there’s hardly any great conversations 
anymore, so why bother wasting the tape? 

WJC: Right! But then it was like: “Oh boy, I got me a tape 
recorder—a small one that I can carry around with me and 
hide! Fun!” Now, things are not enthralling twenty-four 
hours a day. Speed was definitely a catalyst for that time; 
methamphetamine hydrochloride. 

The VU. would go onstage and play for about an hour and 
a half and people came perfectly prepared for you to do that. 
Now I think the only people who put up with an hour and a 
half of improvisation are Grateful Dead freaks. Now you 
don’t go on and make the same sort of cultural statement 
that’s shocking. And a lot of people went to those events to 
be seen. 

What Andy would do was: he'd have several different 
colored spotlights on that revolving mirrored ball, so there'd 
be a spray of colors. Then he'd project black and white slides 
on top of colored slides; two movies going simultaneously, 
one sometimes overlapping, and another spotlight. Plus sev- 
eral slide machines clicking away, arrayed down the side. 
Sometimes a soundtrack from the film would be blasting out 
while we were on the stage playing with images projected 
on us. 

So it was bedlam, basically ... but it looked amazing—all 
this going on. And it was pretty easy to see that Andy was 
the one who was responsible ... because when Andy 
stopped going on the road with those shows, it didn’t look 
the same. He definitely had that eye; he was very responsible 
for that ook, and nobody could duplicate it . 

People would hire Andy to appear places, and he would 
send Gerard. In Chicago we got invited to see Muddy Waters, 
and were all sitting there in this club on the South Side— 
invited honored guests. Gerard posed as Andy, and Muddy 
Waters got up and said, “We'd like to welcome y’all here 
tonight. I'd like to introduce y’all to Mr. Angus Warhol,” and 
Gerard got up and bowed. Gerard was one; Rene Ricardo 
was Andy once . 

Andy was very soft-spoken; you could barely hear him say 
something. But you definitely could feel a theatrical presence 
... very unassuming. Andy’s so minimalist—you've just got 


to take whatever he gives you, but that’s fine because he’s so 
efficient at doing things—he grabs the core of the conversa- 
tion and that’s #t. 

Once we were preparing an album cover and I'd brought a 
couple of strips of negatives and a blank white record cover 
from a demo pressing. He just threw the negatives onto the 
sleeve and there was the cover! And they looked great—with 
all the imperfections, the color streaks on the side of the 
numbers—and that took about three minutes or less. Yet 
there was nothing accidental about it—it was all magical 
more than anything else. 

WV: He knew how to elicit that magical feeling ... how to 
let chance work— 

WJC: A sense of serendipity. 

BV: —not having your theory so rigid that you can't allow 
for the intervention of chance. 

WJC: That’s the way I looked at it, like Zen in the Art of 
Archery. When Andy filmed there were no directions from 
behind the camera; that’s where that “Andy pose” came 
from, from behind the camera [demonstrates standing with 
hand under chin; elbow supported by other hand]. 

MV: Was he behind the camera? 

WJC: Yes ... then he’d walk off and answer the phone ... 
then he’d come back. Everybody in those days had their 
agenda; Lou, Gerard, etc, and they all thought they were 
pursuing their own goals, and some of them were, and some 
of them weren't. 

WV: That must have been amazing; to have that environ- 
ment where people could meet and encourage each other to 
have a wilder time . 

WJC: I don’t think anybody was taken advantage of; it was 
all a contribution everybody wanted to make. There was an 
identity larger than “you.” There was a certain amount of 
religion and belief factor operating—a sacred notion that 
everything you do is art. 

The one thing about the magic that came out during that 
time is: nothing was sacrificial. Like in the modus operandi 
of the way the magic happened—there was never anything 
sacrificed; that is, no one suffered as a result of it. Everybody 
benefited. And that’s magical—the closest I could come to 
describing it is: it was sacred, but not sacrificial. I think Andy 
wanted to create a religion . 

AJ: Then what went wrong? 

MJC: Nothing so far! People are still paying for the confes- 
sional, and we're the seminary! Pope Ondine was the Dr. 
Ruth of the Factory—he knew every Maria Callas record by 
heart. Rotten Rita was his boyfriend who was a car thief. 
Rita would take a lot of amphetamine, go steal some cars, 
then come back a few days later. One day Rotten Rita’s 
father was yelling at him to clean the apartment, so what 
Rita did was—he put some meth in his father’s porridge. 
When he got home that night his father was sti// cleaning 
the place . 

MAJ: That’s a prank! ... How did the Factory wind down? 
WJC: A series of weird things happened. Two hoods in suits 
robbed the Factory one day and made Billy stand on the 
parapet of the 14th floor with his heels on the edge facing 
out, over nothing. 

MAJ: Were you around when Warhol got shot? What was 
Valerie Solanis like—she’s absolutely venomous in that film, 
I, A Man. 

HJC: No... Valerie Solanis was so full of rage she could 
hardly speak; she was always so angry. She went to jail, then 
they let her out and she came back to the Factory. Paul 
Morrissey was going nuts: “What the fuck is this judge 
doing?” She did psychiatric time upstate; then they got her 
picked up again ... The judge said: “If you put her in, she'll 
just sign herself out again .” 
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was Mark Pauline. 


BANDREA JUNO: What is British football violence about? 
Do you think it involved pranksterism on a mass scale? 
BDANNY KELLY: Football violence—between members 
of clubs who support different teams—didn’t suddenly 
appear in this country. There were riots in the late 19th 
century, in the ’20s—there've been riots for different reasons 
for the last hundred years. In High Road one club was sup- 
ported by the Jewish community, so people came to attack 
them. It’s been an ongoing cyclical phenomenon. 

But things got worse in the ’50s, because the abolition of 
the maximum wage in 1959 meant that the heroes could 
move on to clubs where they could earn more money. So all 
sports became slightly estranged from the club and local 
community, angering the hardcore young working-class 
male element who valued /oyalty above all else. 

The young male workers had two ways of demonstrating 
their disaffection with the clubs: 1) leave, and not come to 
the game anymore, or 2) smash the place up and cause 
trouble. 

Football always attracted massive crowds; in the mid- 
sixties the bigger clubs averaged 50,000 per game, and Sat- 
urday evening 8 to 10 million people watched it on TV. I 
think in the early "70s football violence reached its peak in 
terms of organization. To keep people from traveling, tickets 
were sold only to locals. Also, the Football Specials (trains 
run expressly for football crowds) were stopped, because 
after a game the train would return looking like a mobile 
ashtray—no furniture, no glass, nothing—as though a 
swarm of locusts had passed through! 

So the ’70s marked the build-up of massive rowing; very 
distinct clubs had began to organize themselves for violence, 
using names like Cold Hen, Chicken Run. 

WA): How did they dress? 

MIDK: The appearance was most fearsome when the skin- 
head era was widespread: very close-cropped hair with side- 
burns, sheepskin coats or knitted thick black Cromby coats 
for the winter, Ben Sherman or Brutus shirts (like the 
American button-down collars of the 50s), very thin braces, 
tight Levi’s very short (6 inches below the knee), and Dr 
Martens boots up to the point where the trousers met them. 
The skinheads transmogrified into swedeheads, who had 
slightly longer hair. 

WA): What was it like at a row? 

MEDK: To have a thousand people/chanting, screaming and 
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Danny Kelly is a British football [soccer] fan who works for NME magazine. He was 
interviewed on the subject of pranks and football in London by Andrea Juno. Also present 


running around in front of you and behind you is ¢errifying. 
The adrenalin rush is overwhelming. 

I can remember one evening game where there must have 
been 600 Westham kids to my right giving the Nazi salute, 
shouting “Sieg heil! Sieg heil!” for fifteen solid minutes 
before the start of the game, followed by a flurry of kicking 
and punching all around me—there were blades flashing 
everywhere. 

In the mid-seventies two to four thousand supporters 
would turn up for games that were held at small towns and 
almost take the town over for a whole day. They adopted the 
donkey jacket, a navy blue heavy wool workingman’s coat 
with a patch of leather on the shoulder for carrying weight. 
People would write the name of the club or the crew they 
were following on the leather. 

Then, for purposes of anonymity, mobs started turning up 
at games in complete head covering. The Donald Duck 
masks were the most frightening—I remember seeing a 
large group of guys in Donald Duck masks wading into 
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with boots and fists. The F Troop 


adopted surgeon’s masks which 
looked equally frightening, 
especially on a huge mob headed 
straight toward you. 


hundreds of people and flailing right and left with boots and 
fists. The F Troop all wore surgeon’s masks which looked 
equally frightening on a huge mob headed down a street 
toward you. 

It got crazy; you'd see nutty things happening. I saw a 
brawl at Brighton where a lot of Tottenham people, in navy 
and wearing Donald Duck masks, waded into the Brighton 


supporters. The local police charged into the crowd and it 
was just mindboggling to see people in navy blue and 
Donald Duck masks grappling with police in navy blue & 
white-trimmed uniforms. It looked like a crazy cartoon! 

Nowadays, the hooligans have reverted to complete anon- 
ymity, because then you can’t be identified as someone who 
could cause trouble. There is an exception in Liverpool—one 
group wears flared trousers and tie-dyed T-shirts, completely 
out of fashion. That’s part of the split in this country 
between the North and the South: all the wealth is in the 
South; all the poverty is in the North. As a reaction against 
fashion clothes in general, a lot of young people deliberately 
become hardcore hicks. 

Now it’s become more violent, whether because of the 
recession or more frustration in general—who knows? The 
theatricality has been replaced by more brutality. Standard 
equipment is the Stanley knife, which has a metal handle 
and a retractable triangular blade. It’s sharp, and any kind of 
slashing motion will take chunks out of you. Also, all the 
major football stadiums have seats with cages around them. 
At Chelsea last season they installed an electrified fence, like 
at a concentration camp. There was so much uproar that 
they never actually turned it on, but they were prepared to. 
Someone currently in management of football teams was 
quoted as saying, “I'd turn flamethrowers on these animals!” 
He was serious. 

One memorable game took place on Boxing Day, 
December 26th at Millwall’s. The ground is in a hollow and I 
remember walking along the embankment and seeing little 
notices planted in the earth, like: “Turn back now, Spurs fan, 
while you still can.” Another said, “Hope you got a calculator 
for Christmas, Spurs fan—youll need it to count the casual- 
ties.” On the skyline above the embankment were police 
with dogs against dark gray clouds. When I got to the gate, it 
was like Belsen or Auschwitz—there was a pile of bootlaces 
and shoelaces about seven feet high; it was above my head. 
Policemen had been collecting laces from every person going 
into the ground, to stop them from kicking each other. It 
was just madness. 

The worst thing that ever happened to me was at Wolver- 
hampton when I got separated from a bunch of people. I got 
chased. The station was on the other side of the park across a 
motorway; I started crossing the motorway and went to 
hurdle the central barrier and didn’t quite make it—I fell 
kicking. The next day I woke up in the Wolverhampton 
infirmary, very sorry for myself and absolutely determined 
that this was the end of my career as a footballer. I 
remember looking down at my body which was completely 
covered in bruises the exact claret and blue of a Westham 
football shirt—nice irony about that. I was completely con- 
tused from head to toe, but none of my ribs were broken, or 
my nose—I was really pleased. I'd gotten off lightly. 

BA: So where’s the humor in all this? 

MIDK: The humor is all, I'm afraid to say, very black and 
macabre. The taunting of other supporters is very central to 
all this, and 90% of it is ritualistic. There are more poses 
struck than there are broken noses—about a thousand to 
one. But again, it’s a very sick humor. 

Manchester United is the biggest club in this country. In 
the fifties one of their great teams was killed in an air crash 
at Munich Airport. The team was nicknamed the “Busby 
Babes” after Matt Busby, their manager, and they were 
regarded as the best football team in Europe. They were all 
terribly young—20, 21—and it was like a national catas- 
trophe when this happened. So now, everywhere they go, 
the opposition chants, “Munich, Munich, ’58”—they hoist 
huge banners and wear Munich ’58 World Tour T-shirts. 
There's a song people sing, “Who’s that lying in the runway/ 
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Who’s that lying in the snow?/It’s Matt Busby and his boys/ 
Not making very much noise/’Cause they can’t get the air- 
plane to go.” This has been going on for thirty years 
now—not letting this ghost rest! 

Sometimes when one bunch of nutters recognizes another 
then the fighting isn’t random, but there have been cases of 
people just running through crowds slashing them. 

Back at Millwall, the police were searching everyone so 
intimately you couldn’t get a weapon into the ground. So 
people brought in newspapers, and the trick was to fold a 
newspaper in such a way as to make it hard as a rock [dem- 
onstrates] and that became known as the Millwall brick. You 
could never read the paper afterward! But reading is not one 
of their major activities, anyway. 

WA): What happened at the games themselves? 

MDK: Now, they've rebuilt the grounds to distance the 
crowds. Previously people would hurl marbles, coins 
(sharpened and otherwise) and darts—there was a famous 
newspaper photo of a player with darts sticking out of his 
neck. To a large extent that’s stopped, because the game’s so 
far away that you can’t damage the opposition players. Once, 
when rivalry between Manchester and another team got 
really bad, some people started throwing petrol bombs! You 
can imagine what happened—a lot of people got crushed. 
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man called Harry the Dog. When they 
used to [beat] people up they'd leave a 


card on the body that said, ‘You have 
been visited by Treatment. Say, why not 
tell your friends you've enjoyed it?”’ 


WA): Is intoxication part of this? 

IDK: Drink is obviously very important—that’s the lubri- 
cant. Actually, I think the main drug that’s involved is the 
power of collectively generated extreme emotion due to 
mass—sheer numbers of people—safety in numbers—the 
anonymity of the crowd. Drugs are less a part of working- 
class culture in this country than they are of upper-class 
culture. 

So, people get themselves into a primitive war state by 
getting very drunk, and sometimes they'll paint their faces. 
I've been to cup finals following the Spurs where people had 
their faces painted in yellow and blue stripes (Spurs colors) 
which is great until you lose, then you feel like an absolute 
prick walking home. New Musical Express printed a famous 
picture of a supporter with the Union Jack painted on his 
face. And I've seen people dye their hair white and have 
someone very skillfully paint their actual club badge into 
their hair. 

WA): These are working class, fairly normal people? 

MIDK: Yes. They aren’t exactly “artists,” although some of 
them might be close to the Dadaists. 

MIMARK PAULINE: To an outsider all this seems like car- 
toon violence that at the same time is real. It’s so pointless 
that it has to be made funny. It’s not like a war where you're 
intently focused on the goal of the war. 

MDK: It is absolutely pointless, and people don’t keep 
going on and on with these crusades. They lose interest, 
with the younger element coming into it, and as they get 
older they drift away and get married and go off and live 
perfectly happy lives in the suburbs of Essex with a forest 
green Ford Cortina and 2.4 kids! 
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ISCUSSION 


Frank Discussion is a spokesman for the Feederz, an early punk rock band from Arizona 
(still active) whose song ‘Jesus Entering from the Rear’’ was banned from radio stations 
everywhere. The Feederz’ first album, Did You Ever Feel Like Killing Your Boss?, featured a 
sandpaper cover, while their second, Teacher In Space, reproduced a collage combining the 
Challenger and a photo of charred meat. With song titles like “Imitation of Life,” “1984,” 
and “Looking For a New Crime,” the Feederz display little 


ambivalence about their social views. 
The theoretical background behind Frank Discussion’s heretical attitudes is Situationism 


MVALE: What do you think are some motivations behind 
pranks? 
Mi FRANK DISCUSSION: One of the main motivations is: 
work is not fun. Pranks create play time on the job. If you've 
ever been to an office party—well, that’s not play. They 
might have a little plastic glass of champagne and a piece of 
cake there, but it’s really work—you attend so you can keep 
your job. A prank puts you in a position where you actually 
make a difference. And you get immediate feedback as to 
how much impact one person can have. 

At work, pranks and sabotage make you feel less humil- 
iated. First of all, you've taken a certain amount of control 
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Pranks cultivate a very bad attitude. 


In the first place, you can’t walk into a 
job feeling you’re less important than 


the job anymore. And you always know 
you have this little weapon in reserve, 
so if you have to submit to some 
humiliation, you can exact your revenge. 


over your situation, which normally you don’t. And you've 
crossed tertain boundaries: work and play are very separate 
activities. With the Puritan ethic, work is something you 
suffer for—it’s a sacrifice, and we're supposed to feel it’s a 
privilege to survive. A prank brings play time into work 
time; it’s also probably the only time you'll bring anything 
resembling creativity to your job, unless you consider shuf- 
fling papers, writing meaningless reports, and doing incred- 
ibly repetitive tasks “creative.” 

Pranks involve genuine creativity—you have to improvise 


and Surrealism. Currently he’s living in San Francisco and studying Shamanism and 
Voodoo. He was interviewed by V. Vale; also present was Boyd Rice. 


with the situation at hand and whatever “resources” are at 
your particular locale. You can’t go in and think, “I'll do 
prank no. 312,” because you have to make the punishment fit 
the crime. 

BV: You mean make the crime fit the punishment— 
WFD: Yes! You're already being punished day after day with 
the forty-hour-spanking week. Pulling a prank gives you a 
superiority over your work situation; you assert a certain 
sovereignty: “I am more important than this. If I’m going to 
be another cog in the works, I'd rather be a spanner—a 
wrench.” People usually feel they're stuck in a job, and not a 
helluva lot can be done. But it’s possible to pull pranks and 
not get caught. Up until the time I got sick of a job and 
wanted to get fired, I could do things and nobody had a clue 
who was responsible. I just quietly watched the repercussions. 
BV: Pranks spring from a kind of watchfulness, an alert- 
ness based on a whole attitude— 

MIFD: Pranks cultivate a very bad attitude. In the first place, 
you can’t walk into a job feeling you're less important than 
the job anymore. And you always know you have this little 
weapon in reserve, so if you have to submit to some humilia- 
tion, you can exact your revenge. Plus, pranks give you a 
critical mind, because you have to analyze your situation to 
determine just what you can do. And this analysis puts your 
mind in its best light, because pranks are poetry as poetry 
should be, and the /east you get is a good laugh. And you 
always know there’s something you can do. 

Usually it’s easy not to get caught, because the bureaucracy 
protects you as much as it grinds you down. Once you put a 
spanner in the works, they often don’t know where along 
the way it was thrown in, especially in big companies where 
they have hundreds of employees. 

I think pranks viewed as art deals with the whole problem 
of art turning into commodity fetishism, the whole problem 
of art and “revolution,” the whole obsession with originality 
and reproduction. What can be said on a canvas that can’t be 
said much better by an action? The whole idea of so-called 
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“revolutionary sentiments” painted on canvas by trendy 
New York or German Expressionist painters, or by people 
like Ed Ruscha—can any of that compare in meaning to the 
actions of that shopping mall worker who reset a big 
department store alarm system so that all the lights went off 
and the doors closed at four o'clock in the afternoon—peak 
shopping time—with burglar alarms going off puncturing 
the Muzak? If it were a piece it might have been called 
“Smart Shoppers in Hell” or perhaps “Closing Time.” Or to 
coin a more Mark Pauline-esque title: “On the Illusory 
Nature of Time in Shopping.” For awhile he had hundreds 
of bewildered shoppers caught in a trap of their own desires. 
That had a lot more meaning for me than any painting I've 
seen recently. 


The scary question to ask is, ‘‘Do I have 


ideas, or do the ideas have me?”’ 


WV: Or any performance art piece. 

MED: Exactly. It’s what a lot of these performance artists 
only dream about, and here one guy who worked in the 
stockroom did a masterpiece— 

BV: And who never thought of himself as an artist, 
either— 

WFD: Fortunately so! Probably the only good statement 
from the Nazi movement came from their Minister of Pro- 
paganda, Goebbels (that sounds a lot like “gerbils”): “When 
I hear the word ‘culture’, I reach for my gun.” 

Once again, it takes a creative attitude and outlook to 
notice these details that are so pivotal yet invisible, just by 
the fact that they aren’t screwing up. You look at what con- 
stitutes a routine, and then break it down. You determine a 
pivotal point and mess with that. 

Basically, when doing pranks you keep the form complete 
(the proper letterhead, signature, etc), while altering the 
content. Or you appropriate a function: what would happen 
if you wandered into some business and unobtrusively picked 
up the letters to go out, and two of them were very 
important bills? 

If you're an assassin or a hunter, how do you get your 
prey? First you get their routines down. Routines are what 
make us victims, or potential victims. The same goes for any 
situation in which you're regularly available, and for that 
matter, your own personal history. If you have a personal 
history and people know it, suddenly you're accountable to 
them, as well as to a certain extent taken for granted. But if 
you don’t have a history, people can’t make too many pre- 
sumptions about you, and they have to deal with you as you 
are now—not the way you were ten years ago. 

If you've ever walked into your parents’ house or the home 
of someone who knew you ten or fifteen years ago, you'll 
notice this subtle, subconscious pressure to be/act like you 
did then. However, we change, yet people expect us to have 
the exact same attitudes we had ten years ago. History is 
such a well-oiled self-perpetuating contro/ machine; people 
are conditioned to think it’s mecessary to divulge their per- 
sonal history—where and when they were born, what their 
real name is, etc. But all that does is serve to entrap you. 

In the book Wie Alles Anfang by Bommi Baumann [a 
German ‘terrorist’], at the point he had gone “underground” 
he said, “Now that I don’t have a history, I find myself 
outside everything and I have a much greater freedom to 
move.” Not having a specific identity gives you a certain 
edge. So that any history you give is something concocted to 
fit the crime you're going to commit. 


‘Frank Discussion. Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


BV: A great deal of the power of certain mythic characters 
such as Dr Mabuse or The Shadow derives from the mystery 
surrounding their identity and history. That ought to be a 
lesson to anyone who wants more freedom in life. 

WFD: Gilbert and Sullivan's The Mikado had a song in it: 
“Let the Punishment Fit the Crime.” That light opera was 
banned in England when they were trying to have better 
diplomatic relations with Japan, because they were afraid the 
Japanese would be offended by it. But then some Japanese 
saw it and laughed, because they immediately recognized that 
under the veneer, it was the British government that was 
being satirized. Gilbert and Sullivan also wrote H.M.S. Pina- 
fore whose basic theme was: be a good knob-polisher and 
you'll get ahead; that is: someday you might make chief 
knob-polisher. 

WV: I always considered Gilbert and Sullian as just some- 
thing that your parents listened to— 

MFD: That's reverse mom-and-pop damage; conditioning, 
but this time you condition yourself. 

BV: So you don't even know what's right in front of your 
eyes. 

FD: You have to go into life just like you go into work. If 
you're going to be the joker in the deck, you have to go into 
life with as few preconditioned ideas as possible. There are 
opportunities everywhere, and any kind of a mode or role 
means you're basically putting blinders on. This is not to be 
confused with the cult of information. 

BV: What do you mean? 
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WFD: Well, people go out and spend like twenty-five dol- 
lars on this game called Trivial Pursuit—as if they didn’t 
already have work/ Actually, | mean useless information— 
such as, “In 1887 Jack the Ripper killed four prostitutes and 
maimed 400 dachshunds, and the 399th dachshund was 
named ‘Gretchen.’” And these people think that somehow 
this shows intelligence. But all that shows me is: instead of 
intelligence or a far-ranging, astute mind, all I see is—a 
parakeet! 

Information is meant to be sifted. Anytime you open up a 
book, usually at least 60% is garbage. You have to keep 
throwing that out, shoveling it away, and learn how to spot 
what’s useful and discern what's of value to you. A general 
principle I've used is: absorb what is useful, throw away what 
is useless, and add what is specifically your own. 

People make all kinds of statements, but I want to see how 
they /ive. I want to see how people make theory function in 
their own lives before I listen to a word of it. Otherwise it’s 
just lip service, an alternative Hallmark card. 

People build up huge banks of tedious responses and 
information of no use, because it’s easier than having to 
make decisions and judgments. It’s much easier to be a walk- 
ing ideology than to have to constantly be aware all the time. 
The scary question to ask is, “Do I have ideas, or do the ideas 
have me?” There are thousands of “-isms”: “I’m a hardcore 
-ist’—you fill in the blank. Hardcore amateur proc- 
tologist, whatever. 

But gut-rage is more important than some concocted 


What's Christianity but necrophilia 


from afar—getting hard-ons over a 
2000-year-old corpse! 


intellectual counterattack. Gut-rage because you're pissed and 
sick of your job is worth more than the theories of a thou- 
sand intellectuals. 

BV: Although one theory can be more valuable to me than 
a thousand inarticulate fist-wavers. 

WED: That's true. But I mean: when you look around and 
see all these insipid social relationships; when you see that 
everyone has bought into all these pallid roles and situations 
that aren't even any fun; when you're surrounded all day by 
conversation that is totally bland and mediocre: then you can 
really feel a gut-level rage that makes you want to destroy. 

The Situationists said that you can take any truth and turn 
it into an ideology, and when you turn it into an ideology you 
turn it into a lie. Just as laws don’t take into account circum- 
stances, so truth is equally transitory; something may be true 
in one situation, but that situation may never occur again. 
There's a Sufi tale where two people were talking about fate, 
watching a man being hung because he stabbed another. One 
asked, “Why is he being hung? Because someone gave him 
money to buy the knife? Because someone sold him the 
knife? Because he took the knife and stabbed someone with 
it? Or because he was caught afterwards?” To have one idea 
about karma or fate is so simplistic. 

In most cultures, most people consider murder to be 
naughty, right? But what if someone had killed Adolf Hitler 
in 1928? That would have been murder, yet by killing Hitler 
that person would have saved the lives of six million Jews, 
plus who knows how many gypsies and various Slavic peo- 
ple! By turning murder into a law or ideology, you imme- 
diately reduce it to a lie—also because people are supposed 
to believe it without question. As soon as you agree to 
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believe something without question, you've traded away, 
betrayed, your own sense of judgment and justice—your own 
identity, in fact. 

Politically speaking, today you've got the Left and the 
Right which are opposite sides of the same coin. But what if 
you don’t want to deal with that coin at all? 

MV: Or want to throw out the whole currency system! 
MFD: Exactly. Ideas have to be tested to see how and if they 
function in real life, and if they don’t, then... 

In terms of psychological applications, doing pranks at the 
job helps you keep your mind—they keep you from being 
ground down to nothing. After a full-day’s work without 
pranks, I’m often three-quarters brain dead—definitely 
duller. But when you're doing pranks you're exercising your 
mind, being creative, and that counteracts a lot of job-related 
retardation of your thought processes, so that the job has far 
fewer deleterious effects! 

If this were the best of all possible worlds, you could make 
the statement, “Don’t work—the mind is a terrible thing to 
waste!” But these days it’s harder than ever to survive with- 
out working. 

MV: I saw this graph in a 1941 anti-Nazi book which 
showed how much food the average worker’s hourly wage 
bought. In America it was five baskets, in Nazi Germany 
one-and-a-half, and in Russia it was two-thirds. But today, 
thanks to inflation (nobody knows what the real results of 
inflation are) I think America would be close to the level of 
Nazi Germany. 

MIFD: Yes, that’s what work does—you work to survive; 
what’s more basic than food? Work wastes your life, your 
time, your energy. You rent your body out by the day, week, 
or month at an insulting hourly rate and never have any- 
thing to show for it. It’s a grim premise for existence, and 
the joke’s always on us! Pranks are just us turning that joke 
around. 

BV: What's your attitude toward graffiti? 

MED: Well, recently I saw some Feederz graffiti and 
promptly wiped it out! 

M BOYD RICE: Yes, it’s bad enough when some person has 
so little identity they have to write their own name on a wall 
sO everyone can see it, but to write someone else’s —some 
band name—that’s much worse... pitiful. They see this wet 
cement and they could write something that would be part of 
this city for decades—they could write anything they want, 
here's their big chance, but they write, “BOWIE.” That’s 
really a bankrupt gesture—it shows what chances they take 
with their lives, what options are open to them. 

WED: I did see a great graffiti recently: “A man is measured 
by the depth of his anger—Eddie.” From then on, Eddie was 
some sort of demigod! 

MBR: Once in a thrift store I found some stationery bear- 


ing the name “Congressman Bob Wilson” with an embossed 
picture of the state capitol in the background. I bought it all, 
looked up people’s names in the phone book, and sent them 
envelopes filled with twigs, little pieces of garbage, and pic- 
tures cut out of magazines. 

When I was in high school I took a personality profile 
examination. One of the questions was “What specific plans 
do you have concerning your future?” I wrote, ‘“To die,” and 
they sent me to the school psychiatrist. 

WM FD: I took a personality test which was full of loaded 
questions like, “Do you often feel depressed or unhappy? If 
you found a turtle on its back in the desert, would you turn it 
over?” I answered everything in reverse and the examiner 
told me, ‘Basically, you're criminally insane.” I said, “What?! 
By the way, do you have a cigarette?” and he said, “That's 
what I’m talking about! That’s the criminal instinct in you— 
you want something for nothing!” I replied, “Sure—I want 
everything for nothing!” 

BV: Id lke to see more religious mockery; it always makes 
me feel better. 

MFD: Christianity is so full of contradictions. People were 
mortified when mortuary attendant Karen Greenlee kid- 
napped a young body from a morgue and drove it up to the 
hills, but what’s Christianity but necrophilia from afar— 
getting hard-ons over a 2000-year-old corpse! Actually, 
Christianity takes it even further; at least necrophiliacs just 
have sex with a corpse—they don’t worship it to the last day 
of their lives. It’s just a sperm-of-the-moment affair. 

WV: Christianity deserves a special qualifier of its own, 
maybe a compound word like “necro-deification.” 

WFD: Christian religions in general have a monopoly on 
worshipping corpses, but the Catholic church makes it pos- 
sible to worship a multitude of corpses—all the saints. The 
Protestants iced Mary (she was only a woman, after all; what 
did she do except spread her legs for God). They acknowl- 
edge Mary Magdalene (she was a prostitute), but Mary the 
mother of Christ has no last name, as far as we know. I 
wonder if the Virgin Mary was originally named something 
like Mary Velveeta—have you seen those ads, “Velveeta 
really knows how to please”? She must have been a good lay, 
because God had all these women to choose from and he 
went for Mary. They talk about Immaculate Conception, but 
I think that God coming would be quite a mess! Like, oceans 
of sperm... 
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Of course, I love to hear about how the Salvation Army 
does such wonderful work and all. If you've ever actually 
eaten at a Salvation Army soup kitchen, you're ready to jump 
up and scream, “Praise the Lord!” if you see a piece of meat 
float by in their soup pot. I heard that in their East Coast 
operation alone, in one year they pulled in 75 million dol- 
lars. With that kind of money they could be feeding all those 
poor and huddled beggars steaks instead of filet-of-cock- 
roach soup! Someone somewhere along the line is doing real 
well. 
MV: Grove Press recently reprinted “The Freedom Fight- 


er’s Manual” which the CIA allegedly distributed through- 
out Nicaragua. It gives crude instructions for everything 
from stopping up toilets to making Molotov cocktatls. 
WFD: You can break up styrofoam cups into little pieces 
and put them in gasoline, and when the Molotov cocktail 
explodes, it creates a kind of napalm. So if you throw it 
against a wall, it will stick and continue to burn. But—I 
didn’t say that! 

Acts of terrorism in the press are usually treated as just 
acts by psychos, rather than being dealt with on political 
grounds. It’s more expedient to portray terrorists as a small 
group who are “over the edge,” thus making the idea very 
unappealing in people’s minds. Probably the greatest sin in 
this society—worse than being dead—is madness. This 
notion helps keep political behavior in line—people don’t 
want to be thought of as crazy. 

At these Leftist demonstrations they have monitors who 
monitor your behavior, which I find extremely amusing— 
here these Leftists aren’t even in power yet, and they've 
already got cops/ Some beauteous future they've got in store 
for us ... look at your new police chief, your new boss— 
MV: —Same as the old boss. The American press barely 
mentions all the political dissidence that occurs in Europe, 
such as by the Greens in Germany, or what happened in 
France in May ’68. 

MIFD: If you look at U.S. newspapers, Time and Newsweek 
during May ’68, you might find a total of three pages cover- 
ing an uprising that was the closest we've come to all-out 
revolution in our lifetime. They made it look like, “Oh well, 
these students just got a little bit out of hand.” It’s amazing 
how small the coverage was. 

BV: What was your last job before you left Arizona? 
MED: I was working for a temporary agency who sent me 
to American Express. I had the job of phoning all over the 
country and checking up on people's credit, because at the 
time applicants had to be making $12,500 a year. It was 
amazing—I'd be calling all these banks: “Hello, I'm from 
American Express,” and just my little ‘ole voice on the tele- 
phone got them to read off all kinds of information. They 
didn’t tell me the exact amount in the person’s bank account, 
but they'd say, “Well, it’s an m-level,” which means a min- 
imum balance averaging $10,000, taking cash flow into 
account. Also, I’d call people’s work places and they'd tell me 
a lot more information. 

I was calling up all these people, and whenever I got a cop 
or the like, it was pretty easy to report that they'd lied about 
how much money they were making per year, and deny their 
application. Whenever I found out that someone had abso- 
lutely xo money, I'd okay their account so they got the cards, 
and I hope they used’them wisely—at least as wisely as they 
used their checking account or other credit which got them 
into that position in the first place! Hopefully they ran up 
some nice little charges. 

Also I took letterheads and typed up porno underneath, 
xeroxed these and posted them on the bulletin boards. At a 
distance they looked like official notices, but when you got 
close you'd read something like, “Her cunt gaped in an 
incredible contour as she impaled herself on my pistoning 
arm.” Or, “I screamed in ecstasy as she flogged me with an 
electrical cord and then carved her initials on my back with a 
soldering iron.” It was all just part of the idea that “sabotage 
and theft are the only means of maintaining self-respect on 
the job.” 

At this time I had some business cards made up saying I 
was a taxidermist, and I went around from door to door 
suggesting to housewives that if their pet died or was run 
over, they should consider having it stuffed. Most people 
couldn’t really handle this suggestion, but I did get one fam- 
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ily who sat there and went, “Yeah, that’s a good idea. Let’s 
sign up for it.” Then came the fun part; I said, “Well, you 
realize that if your dog does get run over, its carcass won't be 
able to be used. I would suggest that you give me your pet 
now. If you have me kill it and stuff it, that way you'll always 
have it.” At that point I was kicked out of the house. But the 
fact that they let me in the door in the first place tempted 
me to make up some new cards saying, “Gynecologist” ... 
WV: I read in the newspaper about somebody who entered 
a hospital, put on a doctor’s gown and went around giving 
women unscheduled pelvic examinations; they were usually 
surprised but then complied. He was caught when one 
woman became suspicious because he didn't wash his hands 
or put on gloves. 
MFD: —Foiled by Playtex! It’s certainly easy enough to 
devise credentials. You can walk into most people's houses 
by just having a card or piece of paper saying you're a real 
estate agent or appraiser: “Would you like to talk to me 
about the possibility of selling your home? Or in case you do 
in the future, would you contact me first? Is it all right if I 
look through the house?” Not to mention somebody who 
says they're a City Inspector and demands to look through 
your house to see if there are any fire code violations. And 
most people readily give information to doorbell-ringers 
posing as Census-takers or compilers of the City Directory. 

When you've had enough of a job, often the most enter- 
taining part of that job is getting fired. Once you've decided 
you don’t care, you can have a lot of fun, and the way that you 
get yourself fired can be as picturesque as you want. 

I decided I'd had enough working as a security guard when 
one too many times the dispatcher called me: “Tomorrow 


you're working at Chevron again.” I'd worked there all week, 
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but he still said, “Be sure to wear your red blazer” (which 
said “Chevron Security.” I also had to wear blue doubleknit 
slacks—funny how they call them “slacks,” because they're a 
sure sign that you have none.). Anyway, I said, “I now I have 
to wear my red blazer; I just worked there today,” and the 
dispatcher replied [sarcastically], “Sometimes I wonder if 
you know where you worked.” So I replied, “ You're the one 
who made this job a career—not me. I'll be there.” 

The next morning I showed up at 7:30 and people seemed 
to get real upset. It may have been the white go-go boots, 
which were not standard black shoewear. Then again it could 
have been the fishnet pantyhose, or the black-and-white 
spotted cowhide shirt. I was wearing my red blazer, though, 
and I was wearing my dark blue security guard tie (although 
it was hanging from my rhinestone poodle collar). But I 
think what really clinched matters was the bloodstained 
underwear from my vasectomy worn over fishnet pantyhose. 
There’s nothing quite like bloodstains on white cotton 
jockey briefs—it was obvious what the stains were. 

BV: What happened? 
MFD: When! walked in I said, “Sorry I’m a little late,” and 
immediately started a commotion just asking major execu- 
tives for their I.D. The woman who was in charge called the 
head of security and when he saw me he had a mini- 
Chernoby1 of the brain. I gave him an intense gaze, like I’d 
like to snap your spine, and all he could say was, “LEAVE!” I 
said [coolly], “Why? They called me to come in—I’m a little 
late, I know, but here I am!” He repeated, “LEAVE!” and I 
continued, “Look. You can confirm they called me; I came 
here all the way from home, and I don’t know why you're 
telling me to leave now. By the way, could I see your I.D.?” 
Meanwhile, all the incoming Chevron employees were 
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lining up afraid to pass me—they acted like J had leprosy (if 
it were today, they’d act like I had AIDS). They probably 
thought that if I were capable of walking in dressed like that, 
I'd be capable of doing a lot of other things. The supervisor 
couldn’t keep his eyes off my fishnet pantyhose. Finally he 
said, “Leave, or I'm calling the police. And leave your uni- 
form here.” I said, “Well, if you want to give me my $75 
deposit here and now, I'll be g/ad to leave you this uniform.” 
BV: Did he? 

WFD: No. So, after saying [sarcastically], “Have a nice day, 
sir!” T strolled out. I don’t know whether that security guard 
service still has the Chevron account or not. 

In a way it was beautiful working those places—like hir- 
ing the fox to guard the chicken coop. On the first job I got 
they told me, “Keep watching those front gates—you never 
know when somebody might throw a bomb in here.” I 
started laughing and they never knew why—like, Swre I'll 
risk my ass to save your fucking bank. 

On some jobs they'd show me a photo and say, “Do not, 
under any circumstances, let so-and-so in” —they were wor- 
ried he might return and do some sabotage, if not kill some 
people. Then I'd find out the guy had been working there for 
twenty years, and one fine day they fired him right on the 
spot. 

Once you've decided to get fired, it’s better to give your 
boss a good reason to fire you rather than just simply walk- 
ing off the job. When I quit a market research job doing 
surveys, I came in wearing a dress and high heels and didnt 
put a wig on—that had the place going for awhile. I got in 
line at the time clock and one of the managers came up and 
said, “I’m sorry, but you're going to have to change your 
clothes.” I said, “Why?” He said, “Well, you just are. This is a 
business, and you must dress in a business-like manner.” I 
said, “Well, I’m wearing a career dress.” He replied, “Look, 
I'm trying to give you an alternative” —which was awfully 
good of him—hail freedom of choice! 

Put in the context of other “alternatives’—alternative 
music, alternative lifestyles (as if a lifestyle wasn’t something 
for people who don’t have lives), think of all the alternatives 
you can have: alternative politics, alternative butt-plugs, 
alternative electroshock therapy ... but he was giving me a 
choice, like all these alternatives. However, the choice was to 
submit to their abuse and do what they say—it was still a 
matter of a daily dose of submission. 

The woman who owned the business was a Mormon lady 
who just kept repeating, “Where did he get the nerve to 
come in here dressed like that?” So she disrupted the place 
even further. Someone called one of the TV stations and 
they showed up with a camera. A lot of times after you've 
done something, other consequences occur which you 
couldn’t have anticipated; events follow their own chain of 
momentum or take their own turn. And my timing was 
good, because there happened to be a major client visiting 
the office, which didn’t happen all that often. 

WV: I lke pranks involving the media. 

MFD: Once a radio talk show was discussing the possibility 
of putting in freeways underground. I called up and said, 
“T’m all for it.” The host, who was obviously against the idea, 
asked, “Well, what about carbon monoxide?” I said, “You 
could install ports as well as blowers which would drive the 
carbon monoxide out.” “But what if they broke down?” He 
kept raising more “logical” objections while becoming more 
and more agitated. Finally he thought he had me: “Say, how 
would you dig them in the first place?’ I replied, “You could 
always use giant moles!” 

MBR: [heard a radio talk show where a man called up who 
seemed to be talking reasonably for awhile, but then took a 
turn: “I don’t know/ Modern life is just like being hit in the 
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face all the time. There’s too much to deal with; there's 
always something Aittin’ you! [slap!] You can’t go out of the 
house without something ittin’ you in the face! Something's 
always hittin’ you—” Then he went “Uh! Uh! Uh! [sounds 
of man slapping himself] and started shouting. It was amaz- 
ing; the host actually had to cut him off the air. 

WFD: Phoenix had a notorious used car dealer named Lou 
Grubb. Once I called him up in the middle of the night and 
asked, “Mr Grubb? How much would you and your wife 
charge to massage me while wearing penguin costumes?” 
He hung up. Then I called all three cab companies in Phoe- 
nix, saying that Lou was going to the airport (and he lived 
far away, so it would be a pretty good fare). Cabs came to his 
door at 3:00 AM, 4:00 AM, and 5:00 AM. The next night I 
called and said [softly], “Lou? Would you like a cab?” (When 
you're calling up strangers, it helps to personalize.) 

A local TV morning talk show was having John Waters 
on, so I called up and got tickets to attend. They taught the 
audience this special clap so it sounded like there were a lot 
of people present, and they tightly grouped everyone so you 
couldn’t tell there were only twenty people; it looked like a 
cast of thousands. In the preliminaries the host asked us, 
“Who's got questions for Mr Waters?” I raised my hand and 
asked, “I'd like to ask Mr Waters about some candies.” The 
host asked, “Fine. What’s your name?” “Frank.” “Well, 
Frank” (like he'd known me for years), “go ahead and ask Mr 
Waters your question.” 

I said, “Do you know about these candies I’ve seen adver- 
tised in Weekly World News which are gummy versions of 
various religious leaders?” Waters instantly got enthusiastic: 
“Yes! Do you know where I can get some?” I said, “No, but 
you might write Weekly World News.” Then while they did a 
close-up I added, “Just imagine—biting the head off Jesus 
Christ!” Jay Ed, our drummer, happened to be in Macy's 
when that was on the air, and he said there was a whole row 
of TV screens showing me saying “biting the head off Jesus 
Christ!” and some lady off to the side with two kids said, 
“That's disgusting!” 

BV: I’ve always liked the idea of doing something which 
appears to promulgate one idea while actually encouraging 
another or its opposite. Using an oblique strategy rather 
than a frontal assault. 

MIFD: Yes. I said 1 was going to ask about some candies, and 
they thought that was innocuous enough. But when you're 
on the air on these local live shows, you can just pop off with 
anything! 
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David Levi Strauss is an editor, poet, writer, and literary scholar. In this essay he traces 
some classical and historical precedents for pranks today. 


The origins of the word itself are obscure. According to 
Skeat (A Concise Etymological Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage), prank derives from the Middle English verb “prank- 
on,” meaning “to trim,” and is related to prick (from Spanish 
“picar,” meaning “to wound lightly,” from which comes 
“picaro” and “picaresque”) and primp. The German prunk 
means “ostentation,” “a trick to make people stare.” Partridge 
(Origins: A Short Etymological Dictionary of Modern Eng- 
lish) says the word is “o.0.0.” (of obscure origin), unless it 
derives from to prank meaning “to adorn gaily.” He also ties it 
to another Germanic form meaning “pomp, display or 
adornment.” 

The O.E.D. suggests an etymological descent from a word 
meaning “pleat, fold or wrinkle,” so a prank would figura- 
tively be a wrinkle or fold in the normally acceptable fabric of 
reality. The first recorded (published) use of the word was by 
Skelton in 1529: “Your pryde was pevysh to play such prank- 
ys.” In addition to being “a trick of malicious or mischievous 
nature,” it was also “a trick of magic, conjuring or the like; in 
early times to deceive, later to surprise, or amuse.” “Golden 
bees, by alchemical prank, Gather'd gold instead of honey.” 
(1840, Hoop). 

Nowadays one often hears this kind of activity (pranking) 
referred to as “anti-social” behavior. That says more about 
current narrow conceptions of the social than it does about 
the activity being described. In other times and places, pranks 
(the subversion by surprise of perceptual and conceptual 
assumptions) were seen to be at the center of “the social.” In 
pre-Columbian America, indigenous folklore was dominated 
by the character of the Trickster (surviving in North Ameri- 
can hunting tribes as Coyote, Old Man—see Jaime de Angu- 
lo’s books—Raven or the Great Hare). This chief mythologi- 
cal character of the paleolithic world of story, found all over 
the world in various guises (eventually as “Satan”), was the 
first prankster. “A fool, and a cruel, lecherous cheat, an epi- 
tome of the principle of disorder, he is nevertheless the 
culture-bringer also.” (Joseph Campbell, The Masks of God: 
Primitive Mythology). 

In Greek mythology the Trickster was Hermes, the original 
mercurial figure who continually confronted gods and 
humans with the ridiculousness of their most dearly held 
beliefs and assumptions. Temperamental shifts and changes, 
quick transformations, are integral to the Greek character. 
The world of Homer is full of pranks. In fact, the relation of 
gods to humans is often depicted as a series of pranks played 
on men by gods. 


THE LITERATURE OF PRANKS 
by David Strauss 


Hephaistos, the blacksmith/mechanic/inventor, was the 
only Olympian god who worked. He was an outlaw god, but 
everyone needed him because of his inventiveness. He made 
weapons for the gods (and Achilles), the golden houseboat on 
which the Sun sleeps at night, the gods’ palaces, the mino- 
taur’s maze, the Corona Borealis, and anything else that was 
needed. Crippled, walking with a rolling gait, he built two 
golden android women to carry him around in his shop. He 
was also assisted by self-propelled tripod robots which moved 
around at his bidding. Hephaistos could always make the gods 
laugh, but his pranks were seldom innocent. 

When he learned that his wife, Aphrodite (Love) was 
having an affair with his brother, Ares (War), he laid a trap 
for them. He hammered out a fine bronze net and laid it 
around his bed. Then he told his wife he was going out of 
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town for a few days. As soon as Hephaistos had gone, Aphro- 
dite invited Ares to come over. Just as they were making the 
beast with two backs, the trap was sprung—they were lifted 
in the net high above the bed. Making a “sudden unexpected 
return,’ Hephaistos then invited all the other gods to see 
what he'd caught. 
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One of the most well-known pranks in literature is one of 
“lewd dronken harlotrye” told by the drunken Miller in 
Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. It’s the story of an old, thick- 
witted Oxford carpenter with a beautiful young wife, and how 
a student boarder managed to cuckold fhe carpenter under his 
own roof by staging an elaborate prank. On the way, the 
Miller gives us the origin of the saying, “Kiss my ass.” 

Matthew Arnold (that prude) denied Chaucer a place 
among the very best, Homer and Dante, because Chaucer 
lacked “the high and excellent seriousness, which Aristotle 
assigns as one of the grand virtues of poetry.” The 19th 
century was long on sanctimonious prigs and short on prank 
literature. The student pranks in Book II of Rabelais’ 16th 
century Gargantua and Pantagruel were left untranslated by 
his Victorian translator (although other pranks, like Book IV, 
Chapter 8: “Panurge drowns the Dealer and his Sheep in the 
Sea” were left in). 

The work of upsetting the sanctimonious is never done. 
Prank literature shows up most at those points in history 
when the old order is giving way to something new. Eu/len- 
spiegel was a north German peasant prankster of the 14th 
century, immortalized in chapbooks describing his pranks on 
clerics and townsfolk. Originally written down in Saxon, these 
prank stories spread all over Europe, eventually becoming the 
basis for a tone poem by Richard Strauss and many novels, 
poems and stories. The most recent (and heavily bowdler- 
ized) English translation is the 19th century version by 
K.R.H. Mackenzie, titled Master Tyll Owlglass: His Marve- 
lous Adventures and Rare Conceits. “Like the deep searching 
work of Rabelais, the book is a satire, not upon human life 
only, but upon special and dangerous topics,” says Mackenzie. 
It is a book of 111 adventures, a record of 50 years of pranking, 
mostly directed at upsetting local social manners. 

The word “pranks” occurs ten times in Shakespeare, from 
the “lewd, pestiferous and dissentious pranks” of Winchester 
in Henry VI, Part I, to the “foul pranks which fair and wise 
ones do,” in Othello. Prominent pranksters in the plays 
include Edgar in Kimg Lear, Launcelot Gobbo in The Mer- 
chant of Venice, and especially Autolycus in The Winter’s Tale 
and Falstaff. 

An indispensable source of pranks in writing is Frank 
Wadleigh Chandler's The Literature of Roguery, published in 
two volumes in 1907. Chandler exhaustively traces English 
picaresque fiction from its origins in legends, jest-books, 
popular tales and stories, all the way up through Dickens and 
Thackeray. 


Many pranksters also are students 
of catastrophe and excess—two other 
areas in which dearly held beliefs 


and assumptions go up in smoke. 

In the way vandalism is a crime 
against property, pranks are 
a crime against assumptions. 


Early in the 20th century, Dada and Surrealism raised 
pranking to new heights. Duchamp’s entire work and theory, 
far too extensive to detail here, is an illustration of highly 
articulate pranking. Modern practitioners owe a great deal to 
two pioneer pranksters—the proto-surrealist Gerard de Ner- 
val (1808-1855), who walked a lobster on a leash on the 
Promenade and scripted his own death*, and Alfred Jarry 


(1873-1907), of whom Apollinaire wrote, “His smallest 
actions, his pranks, everything was literature.” 

Jarry’s pranks began in grade school, where he imperson- 
ated a monk in the streets of Remmes and attacked people in 
the market with a sabre. Later, as a celebrated artist, he walked 
around Paris with a carbine over his shoulder and two pistols 
in his belt. Someone who asked him for a light got the flash of 
a pistol fired just under his nose while Jarry whispered, 
“Voila!” After the most outrageous escapades he frequently 
commented, “N’est-ce pas beau comme la litterature?” (Isn't 
it lovely as literature?) 

Jarry sacrificed his “life” to his literary creations, becoming 
“Pere Ubu’ in the flesh. His overwhelming intake of absinthe 
and ether allowed him to virtually do away with his “personal- 
ity.” He was described as “a mixture of vice and virtue, half 
brat, half prodigy—a potache. (This familiar French word for 
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schoolboy connotes mild toleration for the frenzied play of 
adolescence.)” (Roger Shattuck, The Banquet Years: The Arts 
in France 1885-1918, Alfred Jarry, Henri Rousseau, Erik Satie, 
Guillaume Apollinaire.) The Surrealists named Jarry as a 
major precursor and source of inspiration. 

In American letters, Mark Twain can perhaps stand for the 
entire tradition of pranks in writing. His books are full of 
pranks and the spirit of prankishness—volatile humor that 
disarms apprehension. 

As Baudelaire wrote in his essay “The Essence of Laugh- 
ter”: “The comic altogether disappears when looked at from 
the point of view of absolute knowledge and absolute power.” 
As long as the longing for absolutes exists, there will be 
pranks. It comes as no surprise that many pranksters also are 
students of catastrophe and excess—two other areas in which 
dearly held beliefs and assumptions go up in smoke. In the 
way vandalism is a crime against property, pranks are a crime 
against assumptions. Both property and assumptions are 
guarded with great vigilance in modern societies. Terror- 
ism—“why would anyone do such a thing?” It is the only way 
to get your attention. Now... 

“THE WISE MAN NEVER LAUGHS BUT HE TREMBLES.” 


*“On 25 January 1855, (Nerval) wrote a letter to his aunt 
which ended, ‘Don’t expect me this evening, for the night will 
be black and white.’ At dawn the next day he was found 
hanged from a grating at the foot of the stone steps in the 
snow-covered rue de la Vieille-Lanterne.” (Peter Jay, “Bio- 
graphical Note” in The Chimeras, Black Sun Books, 1984.) 
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production satirizing interracial sex. Format varies, but some books feature a found photo- 
graph on the left and its “destruction” on the right in the form of a drawing. 

In a recent prank, here detailed by Bruno, the city of Lyons paid for the publication of a 
clothbound monograph whose sole content was hardcore sex and death photographs 
without any text. Books by Elles Sont de Sorties are available from Futuropolis, 15 Pass des 
Ecoliers, Paris 75015; or SuperHeroes, 175 rue St Martin, Paris 75003 France. 
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THE ELAC PRANK 7 
by Bruno Richard a 

ELAC (Espace Lyonnais d’Art Contemporain, from the city 
of Lyon, 450 km from Paris) visited Pascal Doury & myself 
(Elles Sont de Sortie), asking if we wanted to exhibit there. 
They invited us to visit, and I took the fastest French train, the 
TGV (Tres Grande Vitesse). I didn’t like the exhibition 
space—it was very “spectacular,” above a shopping center. I 
told them they'd better pay for a ticket for Pascal and that he 
would decide. They paid, Pascal went and said okay. 

As a condition of agreement we asked that an exhibition 
catalog of us only, without any other people, be printed. 
Recognizing that printed matter was a big part of our work, 
they agreed. They even decided to give us the responsibility 
for printing the catalog, thinking that because of our exper- 
ience we could find the best prices, as well as do all the stats 
ourselves. They gave us a budget—15,000 (or 20,000 or 
30,000) francs—I don’t remember! 

We decided to do only photos, no text. They wanted a text, 
so as acompromise we said, “Okay, but not inside the catalog; 
as a separate insert.” We wanted the catalog bound as a real 
book, with the title on a separate dust jacket. We also said we Above: probably the least offensive two-page spread from 


would print photos only of death and sex, as they were our Bruno Richard's prank on the theme of Sex & Death—an 
sources. They said, “Okay,” and asked us to show them the __ elegant hardbound artist’s catalogue which he persuaded 
photos, but I told them it was Pascal who had them, and _Lyon’s Contemporary Art Space (ELAC) to publish—sight 
Pascal said it was I who had them! unseen. The book contained no text. 

When we finally found a Parisian printer (the first two 
“leftist” printers refused, saying these kind of photos could be 


Bruno Richard, who with partner Pascal Doury publishes under the name Elles Sont de 
Sortie, is one of the hardest working graphic artists in Paris, having produced over 25 
books of uncompromising content to date. For most of his life he has awakened at 5:30 
AM and made drawings until 9:00 before going off to his jobs, and his apartment near the 
Beaubourg Museum is now overflowing with art. 
Bruno attacks sexual, racial and fecal taboos as well as authority in any form, in books 
such as Sexy Politzei (satirizing Police and Nazis), and African Baohaos #2, a recent 


used for “fascist” purposes), Pascal said, “They must give us 1000 copies. We reserved 200 copies without the dust jacket. 
money now, because they'll never give it when they see the Three days before the opening of the exhibition, the prin- 
book.” I asked the ELAC people and they said, ““Wecan’tsend _ ter sent 20 catalogs to Lyon. When ELAC saw them, they were 
you the money; let the printer bill us directly.” Aftera phone afraid, and decided to keep them a secret. But somebody stole 
conversation with ELAC, the printer,;went ahead and printed —_ one, and soon everybody knew that a very bizarre catalog had 
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Modified portrait of Bruno Richard in San Francisco by Bobby Neel Adams. 


been printed. They decided to destroy them after the mayor 
found out. 

I sent somebody to the binder to take our 200 copies before 
they were destroyed, but we only managed to get 90 copies. 
The authorities of Lyon didn’t want to pay the rest of the 
printing bill, so I had to answer to the printer and binder. I 
bought an answering machine, and with time they finally 
believed it was ELAC who should pay and not me. 


In this story I lost a good printer. The money I advanced for 
negatives, stats, and paper I recuperated by selling the 90 
copies (unfortunately, at a very expensive price). I didn’t go 
see the exhibit; Pascal hung my art in the show and I never 
saw those people again. A truck brought back my works later. 

I don’t know whether this was a prank or not, but for me it 
was a way to get a good book paid for by other people. But if 
they had refused, I think I would have paid for it all myself. 
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LYON: HUMAN DIGNITY 


AGAINST PERVERSION 
[from a local newspaper] 


... Assuming that the catalog would be very shocking, the 
director of ELAC halted its distribution. One of the few copies 
dispersed fell into the hands of a virtuous mother, Yvonne L, 
who found it in the bedroom of her 20-year-old daughter and 
reported it to the municipality and the local press, both of 
which denounced the “scandal of the pornographic catalog,” 
questioning the city’s responsibility in this affair (ELAC being 
a municipal institution) ... 

Yvonne Lalso reported this to the “Association for Human 
Dignity,” that had recently distinguished itself by publishing a 
sex education brochure: “I Love; Therefore I Educate Myself.” 
They saw the exhibit and proclaimed it an attack on morality. 

Thursday the mayor barred entrance to minors, and 
warned visitors of the “aggressive nature” of certain of the 
works. Friday and Saturday, members of the “Association for 
Human Dignity” and other diverse groups organized pickets 


to discourage visitors from entering ELAC, and checked the - 


IDs of young pecple. They even tried to close the exhibit by 
padlocking the gates. “We were sent by the mayor,” explained 
a short-haired young man in a leather jacket, “to enforce the 
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Two examples from Bruno 
Richard's Sexy Politzei, a 
hardbound artist’s book showing a 
found photo on the left and its 
“destruction” on the right. Bruno’s 
racy, vivid, and violent style 
underscores content both satirical 
and taboo-breaking. He has self- 
published more than 25 books to 
date, with more on the way. 

Text below translated by 

Hilary Cross. 


barring of minors.” The president of ADH (Association for 
Dignite Humaine) has “great hopes that the mayor will close 
down the show, because we should not be presenting sexuality 
in this manner, especially not with the taxpayers’ money.” 


THE SCANDALOUS CATALOG 
[from a Lyon newspaper] 

With the exception of 30 of the catalogues distributed by 
the artists the night of the preview, the 700 remaining copies 
were immediately seized—the protagonists of Elles Sont de 
Sortie had caused a little trouble. 

Faced with this fait accompli, Andre Mure, cultural affairs 
representative, said of the scandalous provocation: “We let 
ourselves get trapped,” while deploring the organizers of the 
exposition who had conducted themselves like irresponsible 
choirboys ... 

The group Elles Sont de Sorties responded to trust with 
provocation, and it’s a bitter lesson for Lyon. For Marie- 
Claude Jeune and Thierry Raspail (ELAC director and muni- 
cipal conservator of contemporary art, respectively) it’s 
crueler still, since Francisque Collomb (the Mayor) suspended 


them until the case gets brought before the disciplinary 
committee. 
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When Mal Sharpe met Jim Coyle in San Francisco in the late fifties, the two discovered a 
collective gift for putting-on almost anyone, anywhere. They launched a partnership 
specializing in man-in-the-street interviews, some of which ended up on two records 
which came out in the early sixties: The Insane Minds of Coyle and Sharpe, and The 
Absurd Imposters. Among other situations they asked a passer-by if he’d mind jumping off 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel, offered a construction worker a $20 bill for his half-eaten sand- 
wich, and urged a groceryman fo stock pre-bitten fruit, all with disarming seriousness and 
logic. To quote the Imposters album notes: “Interviews are never planned. These two 
intense young men have the ability to approach a man-on-the-street and have him 
dwelling in a fantasy world within seconds. Their chief weapons: dead-pan stares and a 
glib pair of tongues. While one Imposter catches his breath, the other, without pause, 


continues the attack. Their outward aura of respectability belies the unconventionality 


that lurks below.” 


Jim Coyle moved to England many years ago, but Mal Sharpe remained in the Bay 


and V. Vale 


Mi MAL SHARPE: I came to San Francisco in 1959 to kill 
some time before going in the army. At that time there were 
a lot of boarding houses or residence clubs here in Pacific 
Heights. They were co-ed and you paid for your room and 
board. I moved into this mansion at the corner of Broadway 
and Laguna, and while I was there I met Jim Coyle who was 
really a weird guy. He was a benign con-man—he loved to 
put people on. I just started hanging out with him. 

If we went to a movie, he'd put his shirt on backwards to 
look like a priest and they'd let him and I in for free. But it 
was always more complicated, because people would come 
up to him in the lobby asking for help: “Oh Father, this has 
happened to me,” and he'd spin out these elaborate stories 
mixed with advice. One time he told someone that his sect of 
Jesuit Catholicism worshipped rocks, and would go out and 
lie on these slabs of stone near Stinson Beach on Sundays to 
worship the rocks. And people would buy it—he was very 
convincing. He was very straight-looking, Irish, and looked 
like an IBM executive. 

One night after a particularly funny encounter, we ran 
into the restroom of the theater to recover. Coyle entered 
one of the stalls, shut the door and just started howling. 
Meanwhile, some other guy had come in and was standing 
there wastting his hands, listening. Of course, when the stall 
door opened and this priest came out ... 

I got stationed in New York and Jim moved back, too, and 
we'd hang around the Village and terrorize tourists—tell 
them we wanted to sell them toasters and wrist watches just 
to bug them. Then we decided that instead of getting jobs 
we'd return to San Francisco and see if we could get a hidden 
tape recorder and record our encounters. 

We came back, bought a “Mohawk” tape recorder which 
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Area working in radio and TV. He was interviewed at his Berkeley home by Andrea Juno 


A recent Mal Sharpe LP. 


fit in a briefcase, and spent about two years doing this. The 
only people who used these recorders were ourselves and 
private eyes, including that famous one whom Coppola 
based his movie The Conversation on—Hal Lipset. For us 
this was a real self-destructive period with no money. This 
was the late beatnik scene: 1960, 1961 in North Beach when 
the Co-Existence Bagel Shop, The Place and the Coffee 
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Gallery were still open, and Bob Kaufmann and other poets 
and beatniks were around. 

One of our “terrorizations” (as we called them) took place 
in an art gallery on Grant Avenue. We told the owner we 
could stand behind the paintings and make sound evocations 
that would give viewers the “true feelings of the paintings.” 
Then we went behind some of them and made these whoop- 
ing sounds that echoed through the gallery. The owner got 
really uptight; he didn’t hire us. Later he went on to become 
the editor of Art Forum, and he’s never forgiven me—I see 
him socially once in awhile, and he still seems indignant that 
we put him on. 

MVALE: Did you tell everyone you “interviewed” that you 
had a hidden tape recorder? 

MMS: You had to always be careful. You definitely couldn't 
tell some people it was a joke, because of their seriousness or 
something about the situation. There’s probably hundreds of 


It was the late beatnik scene: 1960. 
We'd hang around the Village and 


terrorize tourists—tell them we wanted 
to sell them toasters and wrist 
watches just to bug them. 


eee 
ae Sa ey SE 
people in San Francisco that even to this day say, 
“Remember those two weird guys who came into our store?” 
So we would only tell people if we felt they were good- 
natured enough to handle it, and if we'd gotten a usable 
recording. Then we would get a release from them. 

We walked all over San Francisco with our tape recorder. 
We loved to go into funeral parlors and make appointments 
to see the mortician. We were very well dressed in suits and 
ties, and it was always so tense in these mortuaries. We'd 
spin out this tale that Jim had had an unhappy life; things 
really hadn’t worked out well. He felt that if he could have 
the complete funeral service: the ceremony in the chapel, 
the burial in the cemetery, then when we dug him out of the 
ground he could begin life again—it would be like a renewal 
experience. We asked what they would charge for the ser- 
vice, the hearse, flowers and the burial. 

These morticians really took themselves seriously; they 
never wanted any part of it. Of course we would always 
steam ahead in describing what we wanted, because we loved 
to spin out this fantasy, and we always found that these guys 
were so straight. Like, we'd tell them there would only be a 
few friends present, but there would also be a few animals in 
attendance. Then we'd stop and wait for them to ask, “What 
kind of animals?” (figuring that the guy would be picturing 
something in his head: the chapel, the flowers, a small group 
of people, and some animals). Jim and I would always com- 
pete for the more rarefied species.: There would always be 
one wolverine (“but it’s on a leash, and if you hold onto the 
leash there’s a good chance it won't bite you”), a cow, several 
wolves (“but chances are they wouldn't attack anyone who 
worked in a mortuary”), and hopefully the mortician would 
say, “Chances are—what do you mean?” We would always try 
to enroll people as participants: “You would bury Jim, and 
then you would dig him up and help him out of the casket.” 

Usually the guy would tell us that he didn’t think he could 
handle that kind of situation, and after we had pleaded with 
him a bit more we'd finally have to leave. So unfortunately, 
we never got to record a great mortician—one who was 
really verbal or who had a sense of humor. We got an incred- 


ible druggist [see transcript that follows this interview], but 
... Today it might be a different story—people are a bit 
looser and hipper these days, perhaps. 

We have hundreds of tapes, some of which are hysterical. 
Some of the people became friends of ours, like the druggist 
we interviewed who was just a real friendly, humanitarian, 
wonderful guy. A lot of people would have told us to take a 
hike, but he spent all that time trying to talk us out of our 
do-it-yourself surgery project... 

HM ANDREA JUNO: So when did you think about putting 
your clandestine tapes on record? 

MMS: Pretty quickly. A program director for KSFO sent us 
over to Fantasy Records—this was when they were on Treat 
Street in the Mission district, and had put out records by 
Lenny Bruce, Dave Brubeck, etc. Two guys who deserve an 
article in themselves, the Weiss Brothers, ran it. Max was 
kinda crazy; he wore this bullet around his neck and no one 
knew where he lived—he was an eccentric, funny guy. Saul 
Zaentz, who's now the head of Fantasy Film, was just an 
employee: an overweight guy sitting there doing the books. 
(Ultimately Saul Zaentz bought him out.) We had a deal 
with Fantasy to put out a record of our encounters. We would 
bring in our tapes, and Saul Weiss, the other brother who 
was an engineer, would dub them off for us. So we kept 
collecting more and more interviews and bringing them in. 

Saul Weiss didn’t like us too much—we would bring in 

these weird tapes and he'd be the one who had to work on 
them. Now to us Fantasy looked like it was real liberal—Max 
seemed to be kinda radical; he was dealing with Lenny Bruce 
as well as with jazz musicians, and jazz seemed radical 
then—they did a lot of recordings at the Blackhawk with Cal 
Tjader, etc. But one day we went in and Max started scream- 
ing at us, “My brother says you’re Communists, you're Com- 
munists!” and he took our tapes and just threw them down 
the stairs: “Get out of here—you’re Communists!” We 
picked everything up and left—it was just so weird. That was 
the end of Fantasy records and us. 
WV: If anything, you'd think they would be the Communists. 
MIMS: Yes. Then, ultimately we got the records released on 
Warner Bros. Joe Smith, who was instrumental in getting 
guys like Allen Sherman and Bill Cosby record contracts, 
helped us. At the time we were really scuffling—we'd been 
doing only this for two years and didn’t have any money. We 
put this chart up on the door of my $45 a month apartment 
at Grant and Greenwich showing how much money we'd 
make if we sold, say, ten or twenty or thirty thousand records 
up to nine million. 

Then we went down to L.A. Coyle’s wife (he'd gotten 
married) made us these huge sacks of peanut butter sand- 
wiches to eat on the train. We checked into a real flea-bag 
hotel, and then went to Warner Bros. They gave us each a 
$500 advance and we went back, checked out, and registered 
at the Biltmore Hotel. All we had with us were these huge 
paper bags full of peanut butter sandwiches, so they made us 
go up the freight elevator. Jim immediately lost his advance 
check, perhaps while he was sitting on a sofa in the hotel 
lobby... ' 

The album came out and never sold much—it got a lot of 
airplay, but it was too weird for people to buy. Warner Bros 
said the records never broke even. In my life I've met maybe 
a hundred people who had one or both of my albums, and 
every single one of them had worked at a radio station and 
had stolen the album from the station! While Allen Sher- 
man and Bill Cosby made millions, we didn’t. But we got 
hired at KGO to do a show, and we put out the second LP 
The Insane Minds of Coyle and Sharpe, which was more 
street interviews. But a lot of them were still pranks. 

We'd be on the street; I remember one day we stopped 
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WILD, UNREHEARSED INTERVIEWS WI 


ITH UNSUSPECTING PEOPLE, CAPTURED LIVE 
WITH A HIDDEN TAPE RECORDER 


Coyle & Sharpe’s first album. 


someone: “Can I ask you the question of the day?” and the 
guy said, “Yes.” Then I said, “I want to introduce you to Jim 
Coyle, who’s a producer from Hollywood up here making a 
movie.” Jim said, “How do you do? Nice to meet you—do 
you like films?” And the guy said, “Yes.” I said, “Tell him 
about the film you're working on now, Mr Coyle.” “Well, 
we're working on this film now which involves a bank 
robbery sequence. It’s going to be very exciting, we're shoot- 
ing it right here in San Francisco, and ...” (Incidentally, 
Woody Allen did a similar version of this in Take the Money 
and Run; \ always wondered if he'd heard this while he was a 
comedian working at the Hungry i, although it could have 
just been synchronicity, of course.) 

Coyle went on, “We're having this complicated scene of a 
bank robbery; do you like bank robberies in films?” and the 
guy said, “Yes, I do.” Coyle continued, “We've got a tremend- 
ous cast of actors, and we're looking for an extra—would you 
like to be an extra in this movie?” and the guy said, “Yes, 
sure—it'd be exciting to be in a movie.” Jim described the 
robbery a little more, and then we both spilled the beans, a 
little at a time, that I wasn’t a radio person and he wasn't a 
movie producer—we were guys who were going to hold up 
this bank, and we were going to use this movie scenario to 
do it ... and knowing that, could he st#/ help us? 

Now this guy was a little juiced—I remember he said, 
“You two guys—! Pulling this thing on me—you guys have 
got the guts to pull this thing off. I think you could do it!” I 
said, “Well, you're in the Navy and you're on a ship—do you 
think you could get us a gun?” And he said, “I can get guns. 
We can do it!” By then we'd detailed this elaborate scenario: 
he'd be inside the bank, we'd be outside covering him, etc.... 
The recording turned out great, and it was so bizarre the way 
it'd worked out. But we were afraid to put it on the album— 
we thought the Navy would sue us. 

Throughout our “career” we put forth an endless number 
of scenarios; like, I would introduce Jim as a scientist, and try 
to get people to participate in these experiments: “Mr Coyle 
has invented this cushion. You can throw objects off, say, the 
top of the Fairmont, and they can land undamaged. Do you 


think this represents an advance in science?” and the guy 
would always say, “Yes!” Then I'd say, “Mr Coyle has experi- 
mented further, and now he thinks he can do it with people. 
Would you be willing to go up to the roof and jump off the 
Fairmont?” By then the person would be just squirming. We 
would back people into a corner, and... When we did our 
show we made ten or twelve of these encounters a day, every 
day. 

We did another prank at the height of the folksinging 
period in North Beach, when the Kingston Trio, the Lime- 
lighters and Joan Baez were around. We got booked into the 
Bears Lair at UC Berkeley; they had folksinging every 
Thursday night. We were introduced as two singers from 
Bulgravia, ‘“Noge and Paloch.” We wore these weird, double- 
breasted suits and stood up and sang in this fake foreign 
language a capella while doing pseudo folk-dancing. 

The audience totally bought it, and were cheering after 
each number. We sang total gibberish: “Yah, manos su kay- 
yay ...” and we'd be looking down into all these adoring 
faces. We did about four numbers, and Jim always had these 
great introductions: “Next we will sing ‘Kay Shah Naw’— 
‘When the Sun No Longer Shines.’ This song is sung when 
the harvest is on our land.” At the end we revealed it had 
been a hoax, but it was still a rewarding experience ... 

Jim literally couldn't stop putting people on; it didn’t mat- 
ter what the social event or situation was. Sometimes the 
person who was the butt of his wit would get really offended, 
but ... Around ’64 we went down to L.A. and did a video 
pilot, but then we split up amid not-so-great terms. It was 
sudden: one day he was gone. He went back to New York. I 
didn’t talk to him again—for seventeen years—until just last 
year, when I got his phone number in Cambridge, England 
and called him up... 

HAJ: What's he doing now? 
MMS: Well, you don’t really as& Jim what he’s doing—you 
know what I mean? He's married to this girl and they've 


If we went to a movie, he'd put his 
shirt on backwards to look like a priest 
and they‘d let him and | in for free. 
But it was always more complicated, 
because people would come up to 


him in the lobby asking for help: ‘Oh 
Father, this has happened to me,”’ 
and he'd spin out these elaborate 
stories mixed with advice. 


been together for years. I suspect he’s doing what he always 
did, which is what he was doing when I met him: reading 
Nietzsche and Schopenhauer and listening to Wagner, 
Bruckner and Mahler. I’m sure today he’s sitting in a chair 
reading and listening to music, but he still puts people on. 
I’m sure he hasn’t stopped; on the phone he told me about a 
“terrorization” he'd just pulled on a local grocer. What I do 
now is much tamer, more involved with having fun with 
people and bringing out their natural humor. I’m not into 
that deadpan put-on anymore. 
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The second Coyle & Sharpe album. 


TAPED TERRORIZATIONS 


SITUATION: Jim Coyle and Mal Sharpe 


enter a print shop and start 
in on the proprietor... 


JIM COYLE: [talking fast] So you're a painter—can you 
give us an estimate of what a particular job would cost? 

MI PRINTER: [diffidently] I'd have to see what it is; if I can 
do it or not. 

@ MAL SHARPE: It’s about a two-story house— 

MPR: [louder] I'm not a painter, I'm a printer! Printing! 
MS: It’s not too far from here, about five blocks away— 
MPR: [quietly again] I don’t do any painting. 

WJC: Ob, but you misunderstand—it’s not a huge building, 
it’s a small duplex-type structure right here in the neighbor- 
hood, and within the next week or so we'd like somebody to 
get at it. We have the color scheme laid out... 

MPR: I don't do printing—I mean I don’t do painting! 
PAINTING! You want a painter? 

WJC: We don’t want printing; we don’t want any printing at 
all! We have no desire—you said you don't do printing— 
MPR: Well, you're gettin’ me all confused— 

WJC: —Because we have no desire to have anything printed. 
MPR: Then what are you coming to me for, then? 

BMS: Well, half of the building is concrete, and they satd to 
us afew years ago when we got it, “Don't worry, these things 
last—you're not that near the ocean.” But all the paint ts 
starting to chip off the front of the building now, and it’s 
beginning to— 

MPR: Well, I don’t see where it concerns me— 

WJC: Well, let me explain. It hasn't been at all resistant to 
the elements, and what we'd like to do is: get another coat- 
ing, or however you'd handle it. We didn’t do the initial 


painting. 

MPR: I don’t do painting—I'm a printer! 

WJC: How about this: could you come down, let’s say, in an 
afternoon and just give us an appraisal? 

MPR: I don’t even do that kind of work! 

WJC: [acting surprised] Oh, you don't do that? 

MPR: [earnestly] No, that’s what I’m trying to get across to 
you—I’m not a painter, 1 have nothing to do with [pounds 
counter, emphasizing each word] paint or painting houses 
or painting anything—I print on paper. 

WJC: Well, what do you paint? 

MPR: I don’t paint anything—who gave you the idea I 
paint something? 

MMS: In other words, you could do the brick—what do you 
do, masonry? 

WJC: [restraining Mal] Wait, wait, wait a second— 

MPR: No, I don’t do any of that! It says “PRINT SHOP” up 
here; it doesn’t say “PAINT SHOP”! 

MMS: You said before that you don't do printing. 

MPR: Oh, you got me confused. 

WJC: Wait—what is the chance of you PRINTING the place 
... if you don't do paint? 

MPR: That's ridiculous—I don’t do anything with houses or 
anything like that! I print on paper. 

BMS: Ob—you do wallpaper. The inside of a house? 
MPR: [emphatically] No, no, 20. Envelopes. Letterheads. 
Business cards. Look in the window and see what kind of 
work I do. 

MMS: Duplex houses? 

WJC: 1 understand. But could I ask you this: what type of 
building would you be able to handle? 

MPR: I don’t do buildings—I don’t know why you fellas 
can't get that! I'm not a painter! I print with ink on a press. 
WJC: You said that you'd print buildings before though, 
didn't you? 

MPR: Oh, you got me confused. 

WJC: No, you said BEFORE that you'd print buildings. 
MPR: [almost inaudible] No, I didn’t. 

WJC: Well, would you be able to? 

MPR: [loudly] No— 

WJC: And we'll pay you? PRINT the building? 

MPR: No—I don’t do that kind of work. 

MMS: [suddenly comprehending] Oh—you don't do that 
kind of work? Can I get thts straight with you: you don't do 
THAT kind of work? 

MPR: I'll have to draw you a picture! 1 said I don’t do 
painting. 

WJC: Well, could you send—what do you have—assistants 
over? 

MPR: I don’t have nothing to do with painters. 

MEMS: O/, 1 see. You have assistants— 

PR: I'm not even interested in painting. I have nothing at 
all to do with painters or paint. All I do is printing on paper. 
WJC: Oh! Would you be able to come down sometime 
tomorrow afternoon just to get an idea of what it would be 
like if you don't do any painting? 

PR: I’m not interested in it. 

BMS: Why not? 

WJC: You wouldn't be able to take the job? 

MPR: There's nothing to do with printing on it, is there? 
@ MS: I don’t understand. 

WJC: There would be printing. [pounds counter] You would 
print the house, you said. How would you go about this? We 
thought we would get it painted. 

BMS: [restraints Jim] No, no. [to printer] You don’t do that 
kind of work. 

MPR: No. N-O. Capital letters. You can go to a painter, 
don’t come to me—I have nothing to do with that! [END] 
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THE PHARMACIST 


MJIM COYLE: Say, what do you have here in your drugstore 
that we can use to sterilize with? 

M PHARMACIST: Sterilize what? 

WJC: Well, it’s a long story. Uhh... 

MPH: What do you want to sterilize? Before I became a 
pharmacist I was a chemist for quite a few years, so maybe I 
can help you. 

Mi MAL SHARPE: Operating equipment— 

WJC: Let me just say this right away: I’m not a doctor, but 
I'm going to perform an operation or what you'd call an 
operation on this man [points to Mal]. I think I’ve read 
enough about it so I can do it— 

@ MS: —And I’ve agreed. 

WJC: The only problem now is getting the stuff sterilized. 
MPH: I'll tell you this much: /ega/ly, whether you agree or 
not, you could be in trouble. 

BJCc: Why? 


These morticians really took themselves 
seriously; they never wanted any part 

of it. Of course we would always steam 
ahead in describing what we wanted, 


because we loved to spin out this 
fantasy, and we always found that 


these guys were so straight. 


BMS: If anything should happen, I’m not going to press 
any charges. 

MPH: But if anything would happen to him [points to 
Mal], it’ll happen to you, too ... I won't ask any further. 
[Rings up sale.] I wouldn’t depend upon chemical steriliza- 
tion. The only thing to use are autoclaves, otherwise you 
could get serious infections. 

BMS: I’ve had amazing resistance in my life to all sorts of 
germs. I’m not too worried about complete sterility of 
equipment. 

WJC: I'll explain it to you: I’m going into his chest; he’s got a 
pain there. And frankly speaking, he isn't of such economic 
posture that he can go to a doctor. I’m just gonna go in and 
look. We have equipment to light it up... 

MPH: May I ask you a question? 

BJC: Sure. 

MPH: Wouldn't you qualify for a county hospital? 

MMS: I don’t want to have anything to do with the city or 
the state or anything. He's a good friend of mine. We've got 
quite a few books from a medical library; we've read up on 
the subject. And I really feel he’s competent to handle tt. 
MPH: How high is your education? May I ask you this 
question formally? 

WJC: Yes—third year high school. I have finished the third 
year of high school. 

MPH: ... In this particular case, I would a thousand percent 
advise you against it. A thousand percent. A thousand per- 
cent. Really. 
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WJC: Well, we're just gonna do it now, we're gonna do it in 
the station wagon and just get the thing over with. He has a 
pain in his chest that’s been bothering him. He’s located the 
area; I’m gonna open the area up and probably, just by look- 
ing at it, I'll be able to see something wrong. I have enough 
equipment to light it up, and then I'll just press something 
one way or another. I have pretty good sewing equipment. 
MPH: You are looking for trouble. I don’t know—you both 
seem intelligent, reasonable, and rational, and I don’t know 
where the hell you get the guts to do this! 

MMS: Well, that’s why we feel we're capable of doing it. If 
we were two ignorant guys... 

MPH: You ARE NOT capable of doing it! Let me tell you 
something. Even with medical do-it-yourself: the first time 
you do it, it’s rough, it’s tough and there’s problems. After 
the second or third time, you know what you're into. There is 
nothing like experience. Look! I’m gonna show you some- 
thing. Come here. I just made this today ... 

MMS: That’s a clear plastic model of a human body. 

MPH: That's right, and it comes apart, too. I'll show you 
something. One thing this doesn’t show is the blue of the 
lungs—the heart’s back there. You've got veins, you've got 
arteries— 

JC: Can't you see them when you go in? 

MPH: Yes, but sometimes they're hidden by mesenteries 
which are—a mesentery is like a connective tissue. 

BMS: [to Jim] You remember—I quizzed you on mesenteries. 
MPH: I mean... believe me... 

MMS: I quizzed him on mesenteries and he had that right. 
MPH: [to Jim] If you're a friend of his, do the right thing. 
Today, people— 

WJC: I forgot about the mesenteries. That thing, uh—that 
layer— 

MPH: You can’t tell, can you?—/ook, it happens to the best 
of surgeons. Wait a second—let’s not go any further! I lived 
in Southern California for quite a few years. I knew this 
Culver City hospital. What did Jeff Chandler go in for? You 
remember? It was very minor. 

WMS: A bad back? 

MPH: And he died. 

MMS: Well, this isn’t minor, but then again it’s something 
that— 

MPH: What have you got against public assistance? 

MS: I don’t want anything to do with the city or the state. 
That’s all. 

MPH: Why?! 

WJC: It’s a matter of principle with him; I’ve tried to con- 
vince him. He doesn't want to do it—he doesn't have the 
money for a doctor. So I’m gonna take the thing into my own 
hands. \ think I can do it! I think I’ve read enough in the last 
two days. 

MPH: Let me ask you another question. What makes you 
think that the pain in the chest is of a surgical nature? 
WJC: Let’s just go in and see! 

MMS: It’s a stab in the dark but I’m willing to take the 
chance. He’s done two operations ... 

MPH: Now let’s play games. What do you feel? This pain 
in the chest—does it travel? 

MMS: Abb ... sometimes I feel it beginning in my stom- 
ach, then it juts up into my chest. Then I feel it kind of 
swirling inside. 

WJC: You said it was localized on the left side, though. 
MMS: Well—last week it was. This week it seems to have 
moved... 

MPH: Now, does eating or anything else like that have any 
effect on it? Does it get better if you eat? Is there pain after 
meals sometimes, an hour after meals—something like 
that? 
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MMS: Sometimes, about fifteen or twenty minutes after a 
meal, | faint. 

MPH: You just pass out completely? 

MMS: Yeah. 

WJC: I just throw water on him. That’s no problem. 

MPH: You've been there when this has happened? 

WJC: Sure! I was going to operate on him once—I had all 
the equipment ready—and his mother came in. I forgot about 
this sterilization business. 

MPH: [to Jim] You like to play doctor—does his pulse rate 
change... have you ever taken his pulse when he faints like 
that? 

WJC: He seems to perspire a little bit. So | assume the pulse 
rate changes. 

MPH: Now suppose it’s some mild heart condition. 

WJC: I don't think it’s a heart condition. 

MPH: How do you know?! 

JC: So what if it is'|—maybe I'll be able to do something 
for that. There’s no telling what— 

MMS: —I haven't had a heart attack since I was a child. 
WJC: I read about massaging the heart during some opera- 
tion; it was in the paper. I thought if I just went in and, you 
know, massaged it, it might help, even if the problem isn't 
the heart. 

PH: I'm telling you—DON’T! .. . I’m telling you this on a 
statistical basis: | know you're doing the wrong thing. 

HJC: You think I’m gonna kill him? 

MPH: I think you're running fantastic risks for no reason. 
WJC: He’s willing to take the chance, and it would be very 
interesting for me. 

MPH: Suppose for the sake of argument—here’s a perfect 
example: you read about abortions all the time, don’t you? 
And many times the guy who knocks the girl up is the one 
who does it. She dies on the table, right? And he’s not 
operating on the chest or the heart, he’s operating around 
the down here . .. which might be a lot simpler, correct? No 
major arteries, right? And ... he’s up for manslaughter. | 
mean—PLEASE! You are going into something so fantasti- 
cally dangerous—you have no idea! 

WJC: Well—if he goes (and there’s very little possibility, as I 
see it, that you'd go)— 

MPH: How do you see it? 

MS: Not according to the books. 

MPH: Forget the books! You don’t know what is wrong! 
WJC: I’ve read the books for two days now. 

MPH: For two days! Doctors go to medical school for four 
full years! 

MS: ‘Yeah, but they’re gonna operate on the whole human 
body. 

MPH: What’s the difference? 

MMS: This is just one little part of it. 

MPH: Your body is connected! 

MMS: I have a pain in my chest ... he'll look, he'll see, and 
he'll touch. 

MPH: You're a very foolish man. 

WJC: Can I just get some cleansing powder? 

MPH: I wouldn't sell you a K/eenex—I'm that much against 
it. Really. 

JC: Do you have any scissors or anything like that? 
MPH: NO! I wouldn’t encourage you in any which way. 
Matter of fact, I’ll tell you this much: if there was an officer 
of the law nearby, like right out there, I would call him... I 
feel that strongly that you're doing something wrong. 

WJC: But how do you know I won't help him? 

MMS: Look, he’s done two operations: one on a dog, one on 
a pussy cat last week. Both of them came through pretty well. 
WJC: For a day or two. How about some antiseptic powder? 
PH: I won't advise you. I won't even mislead you or lead 
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you one way or another. 

WJC: Bandages? 

M@ PH: I won't do a thing for you! 

BMS: Aspirin? 

MPH: I’m against it! 

WJC: How about if I park the station wagon across the 
street, and if anything comes up, 'l— 

MPH: I’M AGAINST THIS! 

WJC: —I'll just come in and tell you? 

MPH: If you're across the street, I'll call the police. 

BC: Really? 

MMS: Should we get some color film to take some pictures? 
WJC: No, no. I don’t want to do that. 

MMS: No, I want to have pictures taken of us. 

WJC: But supposing something went wrong—no, nothing’s 
gonna go wrong. I don’t want to take any pictures. That's 
stupid. 

MMS: I'd really like some film. 

MPH: You're making a big mistake. 

MMS: Could we get some film? 

MPH: I'llsell you film, this is not medical. But believe me, I 
am so much against what you're planning—/ook, ask yourself 
one question. Why am I against it? IJ have nothing to gain. 


At the height of the folksinging period 
we got booked into the Bears Lair. We 
were introduced as two singers from 
Bulgravia, ‘‘Noge and Paloch.’’ We wore 
these weird, double-breasted suits 
and stood up and sang in this fake 
foreign language while doing pseudo 
folk-dancing. We sang total gibberish: 
“Yah, manos su kay-yay,’’ and we'd be 
looking down into all these adoring 
faces. Jim always had these great 
introductions: ‘‘Next we will sing 
‘Kay Shah Naw’—'When the Sun No 
Shines.’ This song is sung when 
the harvest is on our land.”’ At the end 
we revealed it had been a hoax, but it 
was still a rewarding experience. 


Look at it in a materialistic sense, right? what have I got to 
gain by being against it? 

WJC: Do you think I don't have sharp enough equipment? 
PH: I don’t think you have the training. 

MS: He’s done it twice. 
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MPH: I don’t care how many times he’s done it; you don't 
have the training. This requires the highest degree of 
training. 

MS: He took a correspondence course one time through a 
magazine. 

MPH: I don’t care what you did. 

WJC: It wasn't a medical course. 

MMS: Well, it’s still training. 

MPH: This is dangerous. This is dangerous. Look—this is 
not, what should I say, the Dark Ages. You say you are 
against the city and state and you don’t want anything to do 
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| would introduce Jim as a scientist. ‘‘Mr 
Coyle has invented this cushion. You can 
throw objects off, say, the top of the 
Fairmont, and they can land undamaged. 
Do you think this represents an advance 
in science?”’ and the guy would always 


say, ‘“Yes!’’ Then I'd say, ‘Mr Coyle has 
experimented further, and now he 
thinks he can do it with people. Would 
you be willing to go up to the roof and 
jump off the Fairmont?” By then the 
person would be just squirming. 


with them. But in a case like this, why should you have such 
a preconceived notion? Really, in other words you can be 
against them; you can be an anarchist— 

MS: I am an anarchist. 

MPH: Fine! 

MMS: And that’s why I don’t want to have anything to do 
with the city or the state. 

MPH: All right, fine. Then let’s use the word—you're an 
anarchist. But still, you're a human being and there are peo- 
ple who are trained to do work on you. You'll have the best 
of medical care. Why should you throw that away? 

WJC: You don't think that my medical care would be good? 
MPH: NO! I do not! I do not! 

BJC: Can I show you the equipment I have? 

PH: I wouldn't look. No. 

WJC: Sewing equipment and everything to sew it back? 
BMS: What if we just wrote up the procedures we're gonna 
go through in the operation, and you read it? 

MPH: NO’ Because first of all, I’m not a physician myself, 
and second— 

WJC: Let me ask you this: would you just have something I 
could use to knock him out? 

MPH: No! I won't even touch that. I just want to give you 
one last piece of opinion. Before I owned this drugstore, for 
years I was a biochemist. I was on the outside of hospitals 
and doctors; I was associated with them for fifteen whole 
years. But I wouldn't do surgery ... 

MMS: Do you know somebody, then, who could come out to 
the car and do it? In that field? 

MPH: No! 

WJC: Well, I'll do it—don’t worry. 
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MPH: You will mot do it! I’m gonna try to talk you out of 
this if I possibly can. Anyway, I would go into the coffee shop 
in a hospital and I'd see a surgeon and maybe I'd say, “Hello” 
and he'd look like the last rose of summer—he just lost a 
patient. Top surgeon, but he lost a patient. See? A top man 
can lose a patient! 
WJC: [pointing at Mal] I’m not going to lose you. 
MPH: What do you mean: you're not going to lose him? 
You can’t guarantee that! 
MMS: He guaranteed it. He put it in writing. He said there 
wouldn't be any chances. 
WJC: I did write something out for his mother. 
MPH: You go to doctor, a surgeon, and ask, “Will you guar- 
antee this?” See what the doctor tells you. See if 4e’// guaran- 
tee it. 
MMS: Ab, doctors... 
MPH: You're making a fantastic mistake. Fantastic. Are you 
an anarchist? Well—have surgery anyhow! I believe in free 
speech and free everything else; I’m not against your politi- 
cal viewpoints. But for a man to actively try to encourage 
himself and his friend ... you're doing two things. You're 
endangering yourself, and look what you're gonna do to this 
guy if something goes wrong. And I'll tell you something 
else. Let’s say you don’t die, but you need help and you have 
to call a doctor. You'll be in jail, little fellow. You'll be a 
prisoner ... for several, several years ... 
WJC: That’s why we wanted to park the car right across the 
street from your store. If we needed any help, you could 
prescribe something— 
MPH: No, I can’t! NO! 
WJC: —to at least stop the blood. 
MPH: No! This is illegal for me. I would just call the doctor. 
JC: How about if I bring him around the back? 
MPH: No! No! Leave this alone. 
MMS: Could we do it at your house? 
MPH: Are you joking? Go get yourself to— you know how 
in Shakespeare they said, “Get thee to a nunnery”? Get thee 
to a surgery. Really! You may not even need surgery! I'll give 
you a “for instance”: you might have an ulcer. You know how 
they treat ulcers? Well, they don’t treat ulcers surgically ... I 
admire your confidence, but I don’t admire what you're going 
to do. And don’t do it! 
HJC: You don't think I have the guts to do it? 
HIPH: Guts to do it? It doesn’t require guts. Hold-up men 
have guts, but it doesn’t mean they have brains. Sometimes 
the biggest war heroes have a Jot of guts, but they have no 
intelligence. And the only reason I'm talking to you is that 
you're literate people—you seem to be intelligent, and yet 
you're willing to run a mutual risk to the both of you that’s 
needless! That's foolish! 
MMS: There’s no risk! 
MPH: No risk? Of course there's a risk! 
JC: We've started, we've read, we'll do the operation. 
MPH: The human body is very complicated. I'll give you a 
“for instance” that'll give you chills up and down your back. I 
had a ‘49 DeSoto. I brought it to the DeSoto distributor in 
Los Angeles; it had transmission trouble. They tore the 
damn thing down five separate times, couldn’t fix it prop- 
erly, and finally they said, “We give up!” That’s on a car. 
They couldn’t guarantee it; they're the distributor and they 
had mechanics and it’s only simple replacement parts, 
right?—mechanical. 

Now if you damage his heart, do you realize what’s going 
to happen? 
BJC: What? 
MPH: There's no replacement part for a heart. You can’t go 
to a hardware store and get one. So forget about it, and go 
away! 
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OB YACELL 


Bob Zoell is a graphic designer and artist living in Los Angeles. He infiltrated the wide 
world of parking signs with hundreds of lookalikes bearing quixotic messages like “Have 
a Nice Day Missing Kids Hello.” He also did street graffiti in ‘“Scotchlite” paint that turns 
dazzling white when caught in the headlights of oncoming cars. Currently he is producing 
large humorous/ minimalist canvases as well as drawings and graphics. 
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MVALE: Give us a little Situationist background— 

@ X: Situationism began in the late fifties as a Surrealist- 
inspired attack on the mechanisms of alienated consumption 
and the vulgar values of the Society of the Spectacle—which 
is the title of a work by a primary theoretician, the French- 
man Guy de Bord. The Situationists critiqued the idea of 
work, play, the media, all organization, all hierarchy, and the 
traditional Left, emphasizing spontaneous self-expression, 
sexual liberation, the necessity for creativity and the exalta- 
tion of imagination and desire. 

May ’68 stands as the shining example of Situationist 
theory put into practice, when almost the entire country of 
France was brought to its knees by mass strikes. The incen- 
diary significance of May ’68 and Situationism itself is virtu- 
ally unknown to most Americans, thanks to extremely 
sketchy U.S. press coverage. A couple of eyewitness journal- 
ists, Patrick Seale and Maureen McConville, described the 
feeling generated: ‘This very widespread revolt against the 
old forms of established authority was accompanied by an 
acute and profoundly enjoyable sense of liberation. All sorts 
of people felt it in all walks of life. A great gust of fresh air 
blew through dusty minds and offices and bureaucratic struc- 
tures.” (Seale and McConville, French Revolution 1968, Lon- 
don, Heinemann and Penguin, 1968) 

Inspired by Situationism’s possibilities, in the early ’70s 
there were five Situationist groups in Berkeley: Point-Blank!, 
Diversion, Negation, Contradiction, and the Bureau of Public 
Secrets—all competing! There were already “official” 
bureaus of the International Situationist group in Amster- 
dam, London, New York, etc. Basically these other groups 
sprang up in opposition to this “officialdom”; this was at a 
time when the Paris group was factioning. Also, there was at 
least a fifteen-year age difference between the original Situa- 
tionists and the Berkeley people, who were mostly 
undergraduates. 

However, let’s stick to pranks and subversion—specifi- 
cally Situationist subversion. The following example 
involved the most logistical planning (mainly phone calls 
and printing), and was not only ambitious, but farfetched! 
Because you can’t easily shut down a city... 

In 1973, thousands of the first three posters, Did you ever 
feel like killing your boss?, Did you ever feel like stealing 
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ITUATIONISM 


What follows are examples of Situationist activity in the Bay Area, including a brief 
interview with a member of the short-lived Point Blank! group which in 1973 plastered 
San Francisco with posters inquiring, ‘Did You Ever Feel Like Killing Your Boss?’’, etc, 
bearing the Mayor's private phone number. Situationist materials are available from 
Bound Together Book Collective, 1369 Haight, San Francisco CA 94117 (415-431-8355), or 
from Compendium, 234 Camden High St, London NW1 England (1-485-8944). 


everything? and Is there life after death? were plastered up 
all over San Francisco by four teams of two people each, 
starting around 10 PM and going almost til dawn. (A few 
days after the first three posters had been circulated, a fourth 
poster, The End of San Francisco (or, how to play with its 
ruins) explaining our motives was plastered all over S.F.) 
All districts were covered, with emphasis on shopping cen- 
ters, downtown, the financial district, and ghetto areas. We 
used a special wheat paste which made the posters almost 
impossible to remove. 

However, late that night my partner and I were caught. A 
patrol car took us to the Ingleside Precinct Station where we 
were questioned for about two hours. Basically we said that 
we'd been wandering around that evening and someone had 
approached us, made us the offer, and then paid us x amount 
of dollars to do this job. We were simply earning a buck. 

The police scrutinized the two posters they had, carefully 
checked the telephone number (which was the Mayor's pri- 
vate line!) and the names, and determined they were all 
legitimate. [laughs] They said, “Well, these are the right 
names all right, and this is a correct telephone number”— 
they actually made calls to verify it! The gullibility factor in 
all this was astonishing—it’s amazing how one can exploit 
the conventional media just by re-deploying letterheads and 
logos. So anyway, they let us go. 

What ultimately resulted was a flood of telephone calls to 
the Mayor’s Office at City Hall. Then there were articles in 
local papers exposing this “prank” which for its day wasn’t 
bad; it was certainly more sophisticated than any other leftist 
broadcast! We know for a fact that the Mayor was /ivid. 

The whole point is: it’s simply a matter of using existing 
communication channels to one’s own advantage. One can 
perpetrate crimes by posing as a delivery man, etc—it’s just a 
matter of using the gwise of the existing system and turning it 
upside down. Of course, this was largely a theoretical exer- 
cise—it doesn’t cause people to think (anymore than they 
already think) that they want to shoot their boss, or shoplift. 
This approach (using the guise of the existing system to sub- 
vert it from within) is now known to be a much more effective 
means of subversion—witness the CIA’s de-stabilization of 
governments by using the already existing newspapers, elec- 
toral system, and everything to achieve their ends! 
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DO YOU EVER FEEL LIKE 
KILLING YOUR BOSS? 


If you have, you’re not alone. Today, it’s 
no secret that a lot of people aren’t happy at 
their work. In fact, there is a growing discon- 
tent among workers of all types, in offices, 
factories and public institutions—regardless 
of age or pay-bracket, they no longer believe 
in their jobs. In San Francisco (and, indeed, 
all over the country), the institution of work, 
which has long been a cornerstone of our so- 
cial structure, has lost its value. Dissatis- 
faction with the work ethic has been ex- 
pressed in various ways, from a general lack 
of morale, to outright acts of sabotage, theft 
and wildcat strikes. All of this poses a ser- 
ious threat to the successful functioning of 
our economy. Statistics indicate that the 
productivity level of the American worker is 
one of the lowest in the world. 

As proprietors of San Francisco busi- 
nesses, leaders of organized labor, and 
government officials, we are intimately con- 
cerned with this state of affairs. Since we are 
partners in the economy who have a mutual 
interest in the continued operation of our so- 
ciety, we feel that an immediate solution to 
this problem must be found. At present, 
these acts occur on an individual or local 
level, but they could easily develop into a 
general revolt against our economic system. 
Therefore, as a part of a national effort, we 
are starting a campaign designed to restore 
people’s confidence in their jobs. This cam- 
paign will begin with a contest, ‘‘BELIEVE 
IN WORK.” 


Workers of San Francisco: we are aware 
that you are often bored and frustrated in 


apparent value in themselves. This may be 
true; nevertheless, work keeps people occu- 
pied and gives them a goal in life. Besides, 
this is the way it is all over the world, even in 
the so-called ‘“‘socialist’”’ countries. Work has 
helped everyone live much the same way. 

The labor of the American worker has pro- 
vided all of us with the standard of living we 
enjoy today. It enables us to buy all the 
things which are considered necessary to live 
a happy, fulfilling life. People may object 
that in the act of shopping they are only buy- 
ing back what they and their fellow workers 
have produced. However, this argument ig- 
nores the fact that work by its very nature 
has to be this way; if we want society to con- 
tinue, we must all be prepared to make cer- 
tain sacrifices and a job is one of them. 

Work may be unpleasant, then, but it is 
absolutely essential. If people wanted to get 
rid of it, they would have to change every- 
thing and create a completely different kind 
of world. But let’s be realistic—nobody has 
to go that far. We are convinced that the 
average American worker respects his super- 
iors and is basically satisfied with his life. As 
a way of showing our appreciation, our BE- 
LIEVE IN WORK contest will include a $20 
cash incentive for all those who wish to 
participate in it. Each contestant will receive 
a free button, pictured below, and the indi- 
vidual who best fits our definition of a good 
worker will be awarded a $1000 prize. Our 
generosity should not be too surprising— 
after all, money is the only thing we can ever 
give you anyway. 


that you are not disenchanted with our so, WORKING TOGETHER 
cee ae & willie because of this, We ane ab a committee of concerned San Franciscans 

ready implementing programs that will make JOHN F. CROWLEY 

your job more meaningful to you by involv- Secretary-Treasurer, San Francisco Labor Council 
ing you more actively in the decision-making 

process. All of this will not change your posi- bsieeesr ng pone 
tion in society but it will bring your work pees ea Hebe “ i 
closer to you. While you may be unhappy s 
with your present conditions of employment, Chamber of Commerce believe 


we know that underneath it all, you still be JOSEPH ALIOTO in 

lieve in work itself and the system of author- 

ity that lies behind it. wor k 
It may appear to you that your work bears 

little relation to what you really want to do, (co-chairmen) 

and that it mainly consists of producing, 

selling or servicing items which have no For further information, telephone 558-3456. 


Mayor, San Francisco 
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DO YOU EVER FEEL 
LIKE STEALING 


Not only do most people feel this way, 
they’re actually refusing to pay for consumer 
goods, and instead are taking them illegally. 
Many large San Francisco stores have suf- 
fered tremendous financial losses because of 
the shoplifting that has taken place in the 
last five years. As the owners of San Fran- 
cisco businesses, we are the people who have 
to bear the cost of all this. We are therefore 
taking this opportunity to express our con- 
cern and bring this problem out into the 
open. Moreover, we feel that this seemingly 
petty crime has important consequences for 
society as a whole. 

Surprisingly, this type of crime is not lim- 
ited to individuals who can’t afford expensive 
items—all kinds of people steal, even those 
who have the money to spend. Our own em- 
ployees, for example, are responsible for a 
large proportion of theft—we can’t even 
trust them any more. In fact, many people 
consider shoplifting to be a game, a way of 
striking back at authority. This sort of activ- 
ity is far more disturbing than any Find of 
consumer boycott, because it threatens the 
very basis of our economy. We appreciate 
good consumers who want to keep prices 
down, but we cannot tolerate criminals. 

All of this indicates that people are not 
simply dissatisfied with the rising cost of liv- 
ing, but with the way they live in society. In 
a sense, we can even understand this senti- 
ment. Apparently, shoppers feel insulted by 
being forced to buy back what they have al- 


Weare confident that most of you are bas- 
ically honest and have nothing to do with the 
theft that has occurred. Right now, shop- 
lifting is largely an individual act and is not 
that difficult to deal with. However, the con- 
tempt for authority that people display when 
they steal could easily become widespread. If 
these people and our employees started 
acting together, we could be faced with 
serious revolt against the foundations of our 
society—work and shopping. The kind of 
people who don’t pay are capable of any- 
thing, including the notion that they could 
run society by themselves without any need 
for people to give them orders. 

Shoplifting, then, is not just an attack on 
business, but an attack on our whole way of 
life. We can stop this kind of crime by hiring 
more guards to protect our property, but this 
would only treat one aspect of a much greater 
problem. To arrive at a genuine solution, we 
must restore people’s faith in shopping and 
in society. As a contribution to this, we are 
holding an I LIKE SHOPPING contest 
which everyone is eligible to join. All those 
who participate will receive a free I LIKE 
SHOPPING button, pictured below, as well 
as a $20 cash incentive. The individual who 
can best tell us, in 100 words or less, why he 
or she likes to shop, will be awarded a $1000 
prize. Since you give us so much of your 
hard-earned money every day, we can easily 
afford to give you a little of it back. 


ready produced as workers. Shopping, how- FAIR TRADE | se: Weed 
ever, is as necessary as work. American so- a committee of concerne: an Franciscans 
ciety needs its consumers. People may feel ROBERT APPLEBY 

sometimes that in our economy, things are General Store Manager, Macy’s 

more important than they are, but, after all, 

we do give you a choice of what you can buy. C. A. HAINE E x 
Those people who think shopping is boring General Manager, Emporium i 
are the same people who are bored with their Shopping Centers 
work—in fact, they’re probably bored with josEPH ALIOTO like 
everything our system has to offer. But Mayor, San Francisco 
shopping is not necessarily a dull obligation; ; : 

it can be an exciting experience, a useful way (co-chairmen) 

to spend your leisure time. Many people, ; 

especially housewives, do a lot of shopping For further information, 
and find it rewarding. telephone 558-3456. 
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THE END OF SAN FRANCISCO 
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(or, how to play with its ruins) 


On 


A city is nothing more than the sum of its con- 
straints. Its walls are at the same time the bar- 
riers to our lives and our desires. Every day, we 
act out a routine within its streets and buildings, 
but despite all our activity, nothing ever really 
happens. Our work, our shopping, our education, 
are just so much boredom, and we already know 
it. Our misery finds its concentrated expression 
in the city, and we can never really escape it. 
The whole show is controlled by the same people 
who order us around during the day—the bosses 
and bureaucrats who benefit from the way things 
are organized. But it is our habits as much as 
anything else that keep us where we are—we 
have been led to believe that everything’s always 
going to be the way it is, and there’s nothing we 
can do about it. However, beneath the surface 
there exists a hidden discontent which is only 
waiting for the right moment to express itself. 


Yesterday, we published three posters, each 
dealing with an aspect of this daily life, a daily 
life which appears mysterious even though its 
actions are repeated so often. We attacked 
simultaneously work (Do You Ever Feel Like 
Killing Your Boss?), shopping (Do You Ever 
Want to Steal Everything?), and welfare (Is 
There Life Before Death?). We also distributed a 
phony ‘survival coupon” throughout the city. By 
presenting each poster as an official document 
written and signed by various civic leaders, we 
attempted to call these institutions by their true 
names, cutting through the lies that surround 
them to reveal what people actually go through 
every day. We parodied bureaucratic language 
in order to expose the matters such language 
deliberately conceals. At the same time, we 
distributed a pamphlet (Space Travel) to com- 
muters and bus riders, which used the same for- 
mat to communicate the real purpose of travel in 
a direct and personal way. We pointed out that 
the circulation of people, like everything else in 
society, is determined by the circulation of 
things. 

In carrying out these actions, we did not intend 
to pull off some kind of elaborate practical joke. 
Our aims were far more serious: we wanted to 
present our ideas in such a way as to make it 
impossible for anybody to ignore what we did, 
including the authorities. We used the entire city 
as a base for subversion, attacking work, shop- 
ping, welfare, and travel as important examples 
of how we all spend our time, not as isolated 
problems.’’ Our lives are largely determined 
by these categories, and in communicating our 


disgust with the existing world, we made if clear 
that anything we did could only be a starting 
point towards the development of large-scale ac- 
tion against society as a whole. In a time when 
sideshows like the ‘‘Watergate scandal’’ com- 
mand public attention, the real scandal of how 
we live has been constantly suppressed, and it is 
precisely this reality that our actions tried to 
expose. 

Our goals are as radical as our methods; for 
us, revolution means nothing less than the trans- 
formation of everything. Unlike those who 
merely want to exchange one set of leaders for 
another, who talk of socialism and the ‘‘van- 
guard party” in the same breath, we want fo live 
without bosses. We do not seek to impose our- 
selves at the head of any movement or to manip- 
ulate it for our own ends. If the present order of 
things is to be eliminated, the majority of people 
will have to assert their domination over the ur- 
ban environment that presently controls them. 
To make the world truly ours—to talk to other 
people about the things we have always wanted 
to talk about—we must begin to create our own 
free space in the city, constructing it as a real 
extension of our desires. This space, however, 
cannot be restricted to one area; it can only be 
created throughout all of society in the process of 
radical struggle. The destruction of capitalism 
and the class that maintains it must be accom- 
panied by the establishment of our own power, 
democratic workers’ councils where all of us can 
participate in running our lives without outside 
interference. Self-management in a society we 
have organized ourselves is the common project 
that yesterday’s actions have tried to indicate. 

The end of San Francisco as a place of isolation 
and separation, then, will only come about when 
people abolish these conditions through their 
own actions. What we have accomplished may 
be small in comparison with what remains to be 
done, but from now on, things cannot continue as 
before. Sooner or later, people will have to pur- 
sue their dissatisfaction to its final conclusion. 
The spontaneous, individual revolts against 
authority which occur every day throughout the 
city, in offices, factories, and schools, must be- 
come generalized if they are to pose a genuine 
threat to capitalist society. The defenders of the 
existing order, from the tired old bureaucrats in 
City Hall to all the young reformers who want to 
“make the system work,”’ can expect the worst. 
The future will belong to those who have no 
present. 


POINT-BLANK! 
p.o. box 42548 san francisco, CA 94142 
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Joe Coleman is a quietly intense New York performance artist, painter, comic book artist, 
criminologist, and student of social deviance. He lives with his wife Nancy in an East 
Village flat filled with paintings of mutations, freaks and significant figures from his 
past; very strange objects including a two-headed goat’s head; mementos from 
sideshows and wax museums; and an exemplary collection of true crime books— 
cannibals being a specialty. His work has appeared in several publications including Exit 


OLEMAN 


#3 ($7 from PO Box 1405, NYC 10011), his own book, The Mystery of Wolverine Woo-Bait 


AJ: How did you get those scars on your face? 

JOE COLEMAN: L used to bust bottles on my head all the 
time—that’s how I cut open my brow here [points to fore- 
head]. One time during a performance no one would fight 
me from the audience, and I was fed up with the fucking 
wimps who were there, so I took a chair and started beating 
myself and knocked this tooth out [points to false tooth]. 
I’ve had burns on my body, but I’ve never suffered anything 
really serious. 

HAJ: You've got quite a criminal book collection—I love 
that biography of Carl Panzram, Killer. After reading it I 
totally understood why he wanted to kill all those people 
who had tormented him— 

WJC: Rob ’em all, rape ’em all, and kill ‘em all! In the 
twenties and thirties he assaulted and possibly killed 
hundreds of people across the U.S.; he made all these plans 
for train wrecks and poisoning water supplies. When a 
committee that was against capital punishment tried to pre- 
vent his execution, he said, “The only thanks you're going to 
get from me is: I wish you all had one single neck, and that I 
had my hands on it now.” 

I was capable of becoming a Carl Panzram, but luckily I 
was able to get my anger and frustration out through paint- 
ing and performance, and that’s why I feel for him. Often 
people dealing with the subject of mass murderers, espe- 
cially in the punk subculture, do so on such a juvenile level. I 
feel for those guys, because my girlfriend Nancy and my 
artwork kept me from becoming like that. But it was just 
circumstances. 

I recently read a good book, Killing Time, about the mass 
murderer John Paul Knowles who between his mass mur- 
dering had a brief love affair with a newswriter, Sandy Fox. 
She had no idea of all the things he was doing, even though 
he would hint at it. He kept telling her, “Someone’s going to 
kill me, and when they do I want you to write a book about 
me,” and she did. First he picked her out as his 17th victim, 
but after talking with her and realizing that she had the 
potential of giving his life meaning, he didn’t kill her and he 
became her lover. There was enough in him to make her 
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(PO Box 1416, NYC 10009), and he’s had several painting exhibitions. Joe Coleman was 
interviewed in New York by Andrea Juno. 


fascinated by him. But then at one point she couldn’t take 
him anymore, so she didn’t show up at the bar they met at. 
Her best friend showed up whom she had previously intro- 
duced him to ... and after a night of drinking he raped her 
... then killed a cop who stopped him for a minor traffic 
violation, then killed another man who had a car he needed 
to escape with, and—it’s a great book. 

There's another book similar to that on Ted Bundy, called 
The Killer Beside Me. 

Manson is another person I feel for. He can articulate in a 
contemporary way. Carl Panzram is from a period that 
doesn’t exist anymore, but Manson speaks for our times. I 
find him similar to Panzram. Jack Henry Abbott (who after 
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I was capable of becoming a Carl Panz- 
ram [mass murderer], but luckily | was 


able to get my anger and frustration 
out through painting and performance, 
and that’s why I feel for him. 


Norman Mailer helped get him released from jail, killed 
somebody else) dedicated his book, In the Belly of the Beast, 
to Carl Panzram. 
AJ: Tell us one of your pranks. 
WJC: I'm not sure if “prank” is the right word, but ... first 
let me give some background. I’ve been doing performances 
for years. Two people have supported what I did; one was a 
photographer who—whenever he heard I was doing a per- 
formance with a real audience environment, would come to 
it. 

A lot of my performances were just like: on weekends I 
would drive around the suburbs where I grew up with my 


Joe and Nancy Coleman with the head of Richard Speck 
and adopted two-headed offspring. 
Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


explosives—anything from dynamite charges to firecrack- 
ers—in the backseat of my car. If there were a lot of cars 
parked in front of a house, that would mean there was a 
party going on. So I perfected this explosion act: under my 
shirt I strapped explosives onto protective chest gear. I did 
this privately, not for a hired audience, but for my own 
amusement. Sometimes I would write on my head with 
blood something like “Give Christ back to the Martians!” — 
that had to do with the Chariots of the Gods theory. 

I would confront the people in the house. The situation 
could be anything from teenagers having their first drinking 
party or maybe smoking pot for the first time, to Republi- 
cans in leisure suits—sick, disgusting parties with women 
with big varicose veins and pouty lips trying to come on to 
fat ugly guys with five chins and crow’s-feet under their eyes. 
My targets were anything in between those two. I would just 
go in and confront the people in the party, starting with a 
verbal confrontation—then they would want to attack me 
and throw me out. 

AJ: What would you first say? 

WJC: Well, if I saw a really disgusting woman like I just 
described, I would say to her [confidential sexy whisper], 
“Hey, I don’t want to fuck you, honey. I just want to cut your 
tits off and splice them on Dixie cups and sip Hawaiian 
Punch out of them all night long. I want to spread your 
snatch with a shoehorn and plant asparagus in it—you know 
what I’m talking about?” She would then run to her husband 
and tell him what this fuckin’ nut had just said, and then the 
husband would come over and want to fight with me... 
then see what was written on my head and realize this guy’s 
out of his mind. Then he'd start getting scared ... but his 
woman would say, “Aren’t you going to kick the shit out of 


him? He just insulted me; he called me a whore,” etc. So his 
manhood was challenged and he had to fight me, right? At 
that point—right when the guy was trying to get me—I'd 
say, “Get back, motherfucker—I'm going up right now!” and 
I would take out my lighter, light the fuse that was sticking 
out of my shirt, and I would explode! People would cry and 
scream thinking it was a// over. A huge cloud of smoke would 
be generated from the explosives, and I could run out to my 
car and take off before the police got there. 

That's how I could do these Aits constantly—I could hit- 
and-run easily because the shock period gave me just enough 
time to escape before anything could happen. So they didn’t 
know where I came from; they didn’t see my car—they just 
saw this nwt, and that’s all they could tell the cops—nothing 
else. That’s my basic background. 

I told you about the photographer. There was also one 
other guy who liked the things I did. They told me about a 
10-year High School Reunion coming up in their hometown. 
We put our heads together and came up with what I consider 
one of my best pieces. A member of the class had died 5 
years earlier in a car accident, and this was the 10-year class 
reunion coming up; the class hadn't seen each other for ten 
years. This guy who had died looked a little bit like me. He 
was a real introvert; he never had any real friends—just 
people who vaguely knew who he was. So, these two told me 
all the information I needed to know about his background, 
etc so I could answer the right questions; they prepped me 
for the invasion I was about to do. 

That night I arrived with my pass saying “Doug Spreg,” 
even though Doug Spreg had died five years earlier in a car 
accident. The other two got in because they were part of the 
class. The photographer was able to take pictures of the 
whole event without it looking like a set-up because he was 
part of the class, right? So he didn’t give anything away. 

Doug had died in a car accident, so I put all these scars on 
my face. The people at this reunion wore tags which showed 
what they looked like in their high school yearbook, because 


If you can picture it, I'm coming down 
the stairs of this pier; the place is half 
falling apart, with this fish sticking out 


like my dick, there’s this dog hanging 
from the rafters, and I've got all my 
explosives on. 


people might not be able to recognize them since it was ten 
years later. 

My friend who was the photographer got all these people 
who knew Doug Spreg to have their picture taken with 
“Doug,” and they all thought I had problems. Like, I was 
introduced to one guy who said he was a CPA and I said, 
“What's that, some kind of retard clinic?” He said, “No, I'ma 
Certified Public Accountant—I've been doing that for years. 
What have you been doing for the past ten years?” I said, 
“Well, what I’ve been trying to do is organize a political 
faction to exterminate the Jews” (and the guy I’m talking to 
is Jewish, right?) “and I'd like to send you some literature in 
the mail. What’s your address?” The guy said, “Oh, that’s 
real interesting, Doug, but—I just saw somebody I haven't 
seen in years—I'll be right back, I promise, Doug!” I just 
kept doing things like that to people. 


Joe Coleman caught in blow-up sequence, 1978. Photo: Alan Zindman. 


AJ: Didn't people think you were dead? 

WJC: People were too embarrassed to come out and say, 
“Weren't you dead?” so they would skid around the subject 
and say, “Doug, weren't you in a car accident? I remember 
reading about you in the papers. Didn’t something happen 
to you?” And whenever they would bring it up I would make 
a horrible groan and get upset and they would change the 
subject real fast! 
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When I chased everybody out with a 
shotgun, at the same time | let loose all 
these animals into the audience—it 
prepared an afterlife of the event 
because they were never able to get all 


those animals out. For weeks afterward 
they would find frogs hopping out of 

the toilet in the ladies’ room, and when 
they would try to have quiet evening 
screenings they would hear crickets. 


@ AJ: They were too wimpy to say, "I read you were dead.” 
MJC: They were too scared to say that. These people were 
in leisure suits wearing little badges—they were the most 
pathetic bunch of people I’ve ever come across—that was 
Oceanside, Long Island. As the evening progressed, people 
were starting to get really annoyed with me. At first they 
could laugh it off, but then they got pissed because I would 
challenge someone’s manhood by coming onto their girl in a 
really annoying way. Even threatening someone's genetic 
heritage didn’t seem as bad as threatening their wife, right? 
So eventually everybody wanted to kill me... but they were 
too wimpy to do anything. 

Towards the end of the evening they started playing their 
High School a/ma mater. At that point I grabbed the High 
School President and started doing Egyptian dances. The 
photographer told me that the guy pissed in his pants! At 
this point everybody was thinking, “It’s a little bit easier to 
take this guy now because he’s drunk.” So they surrounded 
the stage, laughing—it was just me and the President doing 
these crazy Egyptian hieroglyphic dances. When the song 
ended he started walking off, and I started to open up my 
shirt. They thought it was a striptease and said, “Yeah, yeah, 
Doug, take it off!” But what I was really doing was exposing 
my explosives. So I took a big puff of my cigar, and they're all 
laughing, and then it was like the movie Carrie—I started 
going off! Everybody started running for the hills, screaming 
and crying—they thought it was the end, that they were 
going to die. The High School President wanted to be the 
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hero, so he ran over and tried to put out some of the explo- 
sives that burst from my chest: The place was covered with 
smoke and I just started walking over the bodies laying on 
the ground, and I said, “Yeah, it was a great High School 
reunion—we should do one of these every year! Take care, 
and so long, folks!” and walked out of the door before the 
cops could get there. 

I heard about the aftermath from these two guys. The 

cops came, but it was too late because I was already gone. 
After that, a lot of people went to the library and looked up 
back issues of the local newspaper and saw “DOUG SPREG 
DIES IN CAR ACCIDENT” and no one-could figure it out. 
The whole place talked about it for months afterward, and 
probably is still talking about it now. They can tell their kids 
the story about this guy who came back from the dead... 
MAJ: What have you learned about people’s behavioral 
responses doing these pranks? 
MJC: Over a long period of doing things like this I’ve found 
out that kids are worse than adults. The point where they 
want to fight about something is immediate, whereas adults 
will let you go for a while. A number of times I almost got 
the shit kicked out of me by teenagers. 

The ultimate situation I challenged myself to was at a bar 
that was only blacks allowed. 1 went in there wearing my 
explosives saying the whole thing: “You bunch of sad nigger- 
fucking, spear-chucking jigs. You want to take me? I'm a 
fuckin’ white motherfucker right here that’s going to kick 
your ass. What you gonna do about it, nigger? You fuckin’ 
nappy-headed bag of charcoal briquettes, come and get me, 
motherfucker!” and at first they just couldn't figure it out. 
Finally they said, “Yeah, let’s get this fuckin’ honkie nut.” So 
they started comin’ at me and I said, “Come any closer and 
I’m gonna take everybody with me!” Then I lit it. First my 
shirt caught on fire—sometimes that'll set off the fuse, and it 
looks more impressive‘to see the shirt on fire too. As soon as 
that happened I heard, “Holy shit, this honkie’s crazy!” and 
people started diving behind the bar, under the pool table, 
while I went out the door! 

AJ: Did you ever set yourself on fire? 

WJC: That's how I got short hair—once after I blew myself 
up my ponytail caught on fire, and it went right up—shhhh/ 
AJ: What other performances have you done? 

WJC: I used to have a band called Steel Tips in the early days 
of punk, ’75 and ’76, when no one knew what was going on. 
Here’s a photo of me diving off the stage at CBGB’s. 

I did an event at The Kitchen for the “Polysexuality” issue 
of Semiotext(e). The guy who booked me, Manuel De Landa—a 
video/film/computer artist, told them I was going to have 
papier-mache penises and vaginas there, but of course that’s 
not at all what I do. After these boring poetry readings and 
other crap, they introduced me. I came out with a cigar in 
one hand and a bottle of wine in the other. Before I said 
anything I put the cigar out on my forehead, then flipped it 
into the face of a photographer who was trying to take a 
picture, hitting him right in the eye. I poured the bottle of 
wine over my head and then busted it on my head—that’s 


how I got this scar. Then I went into a fit of possession. 

Meanwhile, Nancy was in the audience with explosives, 
too—lI had taught her how to explode and had rigged her up 
with a good batch. When I came out of the fit I blew myself 
up onstage, and she blew herself up in the audience, and we 
ran to each other like comets streaking. Then we rolled 
around in this mating ritual, twisting and turning in all these 
entrails and food we'd brought, and we rolled off the stage. 
Then I came back with a shotgun in one hand and a box of 
live rats in the other. I was wearing a pig’s head and—I had 
given Manuel some snakes and a cow head, so he came out 
wearing the cow’s head and threw the snakes at the audience. 
Then I came out with the box of rats and first poured them 
on my head so they were crawling all over me, then I started 
geeking them. [displays photo] Here’s the head of one in my 
mouth, and the decapitated body in my hand. And that’s my 
head bleeding from the bottle I busted over it. I had the 
shotgun in my hand—I had just been geeking live rats—and 
I yelled, “Get the fuck out of here!” to the audience and all of 
a sudden they split like Moses parting the Red Sea. They left 
all their stuff on the seats and just split (except for my 
friends who knew what was going on). So I was able to make 
money that night by going through their things and taking 
the money, etc. 

AJ: Did you ruin any other acts? 

WJC: Ever since then, a band that was supposed to go on 
after me hated my guts. One guy blames his whole life—the 
fact that he never “made it’—on me; that night was his big 
chance: the Polysexuality event. So to this day he still hates 
my guts. 

When I chased everybody out with a shotgun, at the same 
time I let loose all these animals into the audience—snakes, 
frogs, crickets. What I like about that is: it prepared an 
afterlife of the event ... because they were never able to get 
all those animals out. For weeks afterward they would find 
like, frogs hopping out of the toilet in the ladies’ room, and 
when they would try to have quiet evening screenings they 
would hear crickets. No one could find where the crickets 
were because they hid. (The snakes were easier to catch.) It 
gave it a life that existed after the event. They were haunted 
by me; they couldn’t get me out of their minds... 

This is a photo of the first real blood on children’s televi- 
sion. This was on a local kid’s show, the Uncle Floyd Show— 
sort of like the old Soupy Sales program. The host booked 
my band (thinking it was a regular rock band) to appear on 
his show, but he had no idea what would happen. I busted a 
bottle on my head and was bleeding and that was the first 
blood on children’s television. I wonder how many kids out 
there went and imitated it—“Oh, that’s Crazy Joe on TV— 
let's all try that!” 

AJ: What did the host do when you were bleeding? 

WJC: He was pretty freaked out. He made some speech to 
the kids like: “I don’t want any of you kids out there imitat- 
ing what Crazy Joe just did—this was all in fun.” 

WA): In this one photo you look like a werewolf— 

WJC: Sometimes when I get into a state of possession 
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things happen to me physically, like—all these veins pop out 
of my head that are not there normally. I always draw those 
veins too when I’m doing a self-portrait. I just had a painting 
show that covered a long period of my history. 

HAJ: When you're possessed are you almost in a trance 
state? 

WJC: Yeah, I’m conjuring up my own personal demons that 
have followed me since childhood. When I grew up I lived 
across the street from a cemetery. The foundation of my 
house was built in the 1700s. It had the old Colonial fireplace, 
huge brick oven, old floorboards, etc. The cemetery is where 
I spent most of my time when I was a kid. 

My friends were like these people that died, that I devel- 
oped a relationship with. Whether this was real or not didn’t 
matter because it was real to me. They've followed me from 
there and they’re still with me. Some of the people in my 
book—their names are taken from the gravestones. I keep 
them with me by doing stuff like that—giving them a life. I 
also give them a life here when I let them take over. I let 
them live with me. They'll always be with me as long as I 
respect what they've done for me. Because I wouldn’t be the 
same if I didn’t have that experience. This was in Norwalk, 
Connecticut; the living people of that town didn’t like me 
but the people in the cemetery did. 

The major spirit also made itself known to Nancy, because 
they knew how important Nancy was to me. 
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I blew myself up onstage, and she blew 
herself up in the audience, and we ran 
to each other like comets streaking. 


Then we rolled around in this mating 
ritual, twisting and turning in all these 
entrails and food we'd brought, and we 

rolled off the stage. 


B AJ: What happens? 

WJC: It’s like a white intense light accompanied by the 
sound of a jetliner—it keeps getting louder and louder, and 
the intensity of the light becomes stronger and stronger 
until it just disappears. It’s always seen where two lines 
meet, usually at the top of a doorway. The first time I saw it 
was when I was a kid lying in my bed looking up at the 
entrance to my bedroom after my mother had just left after 
telling me a bedtime story. 

One time Nancy left for California during a really bad 
storm, and I was very worried about her, tossing and turning 
all night. When she got to her friends’ house in California 
(by the way, she had already witnessed it before in the 
apartment) she saw it again. It had followed her to California 


“This was the ten year class reunion; the class-hadn’t seen each other for ten years. | arrived with my pass saying ‘Doug 
Spreg,’ even though Doug Spreg had died five years earlier in a car accident. People were too embarrassed to come out and 
say, ‘Weren’t you dead?’ As the evening progressed, people were starting to get really annoyed with me. At first they could 
laugh it off, but then they got pissed because | would challenge someone’s manhood by coming onto their girl in a really 
annoying way. Eventually everybody wanted to kill me, but they were too wimpy to do anything. [At the end of the 
evening] | started to open up my shirt. They thought it was a striptease and said, ‘Yeah, yeah, Doug, take it off!’ But what 
| was really doing was exposing my explosives . . .” Photos: Alan Zindman. 
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“That's how | got short hair.” Steel Tips performance with 
Tom O'Leary, NYC 1976. Photo: Alan Zindman. 


to make sure she was going to be okay. So she immediately 
called me and told me everything was okay. And just before 
she called I had this dream of my brother saying, “Nancy 
wants to speak to you; wake up, wake up.” And as soon as I 
woke up the telephone rang... 
WAJ: What about this performance where you held a gun 
up to somebody’s head? 
WJC: That was that show at The Kitchen. After I cleared 
out the place, the woman who was running it (she was fired 
for hiring me, I think) was freaked out, crying. And I’m 
standing there: my head’s bleeding, I’m all exploded, I smell 
like explosives, I still have one of the rats crawling on my 
shoulder, and I have a shotgun in my hand. I walked up to 
her and shoved the shotgun to her head and said, “So how'd 
you like the show?” She had been crying the whole time; she 
saw the whole place clear out, and when she saw me 
approaching she was scared shitless. She sort of laughed and 
sobbed at the same time: “It was a good show, I liked it, I 
liked it ...” And I said, “I knew you'd like it,” pulled the 
shotgun away and walked off. 
AJ: Cut straight to the heart of the human experience! 
WJC: I take it as far as I can without killing somebody; I’m 
able to get it out without having to do things like Carl 
Panzram would do. It’s not easy to have the discipline to 
keep going and to not stop. To be able to say, “This is what 
you're fucking about” ... to confront the person, “This is 
your shit that I’m dishing right out in your face.” And not 
have to kill them. 
AJ: Exactly. Killing them would make you a victim. 
MJC: And they’re lucky that I don’t have to take it that far. 
I’m doing them a favor and they don’t even know it; they get 
to survive it and talk about it. But it’s not that I'm free—I’ve 
had the shit kicked out of me before, and I’ve been arrested 
for a lot of performances. ~ 

One I got busted for also got Manuel and Nancy busted, 
because they were filming the event. It happened on the 
West Side highway at an abandoned pier which had all these 
traditional satanic symbols on it. I deal with symbols of 
demons, but they're all personal. At one time it had probably 
been a clubhouse for a witchcraft gang. I really liked this 
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atmosphere, and that’s where I wanted to do my next perfor- 
mance. It wasn’t for an audience, it was just for Manuel and 
Nancy to film, alone. 

I got together some things for the performance, like a big 
carp that was sticking out of the fly of my pants like a dick. 
Of course I was wearing my explosives underneath my suit. 
And I got this golden retriever from a biological supply 
house that I skinned from below the arms, then painted my 
own symbols onto his body in blood. I put lightning bolts on 
the side of his dick and a spiral at the tip of the dick. Then I 
put a noose around his neck and hung him from the rafters 
at the entrance to the pier. For elevation I drove my car onto 
these blocks and pointed the beams of the headlights 
upward, to project these deep shadows into the pier. 

If you can picture it, I’m coming down the stairs of this 
pier; the place is half falling apart—it looks like a bombed- 
out building from World War II. I'm walking down the stairs 
with this fish sticking out like my dick, there’s this dog 
hanging from the rafters, and I’ve got all my explosives on. 

Then a patrol car drove down the West Side highway, and 

the first thing the cop sees is the dog hanging by its neck at 
the pier entrance, lit by the headlights of the car. I knew I 
should have hidden it better—I thought there was a chance 
that the cops might stop me, but I didn’t care—that would be 
part of it. So the cop saw this and the first thing he thought 
was that the dog was a baby. So he needed reinforcements. 
AJ: Dogs and babies are sentimentally almost identical in 
our society. 
MJC: Plus it looked more human because it was skinned . . . 
The cop thought it was a kid: “Holy shit, what is this?” He 
didn’t want to handle it by himself. So, I’m just about to blow 
myself up when all of a sudden we're surrounded by eight 
squad cars. And they're saying, “Come on out with your 
hands up.” I look out the doorway and see all these freaked- 
out cops with their guns aimed at me, not knowing what to 
do. 

Nancy runs over and tries to explain that this is art, trying 
to get us off, but they won't listen to her. I say to Manuel, 
“Whatever you do, don’t stop shooting.” Then I walk over to 
one of the cops—he’s wondering what's up. As he looks a 
little closer at me and sees this fish sticking out of my pants 
he says, “What the fuck is that?” Next he sees the fuse 
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Nancy runs over and tries to explain 
that this is art, trying to get us off. As 
the cop looks a little closer at me and 


sees this fish sticking out of my pants he 
says, ‘What the fuck is that?’’ Next he 
sees the fuse sticking out of my shirt. 


sticking out of my shirt, so he unbuttons my shirt and sees 
some explosives peeking out. He unbuttons another button 
and sees more explosives ... opens a third button and sees 
I’m just covered with explosives. And he looks me in the eye, 
all scared: “What are you going to do with that?” At that 
point I knew there was nothing I could say, so I said,“You got 
a light, buddy?” Then the cop said, “Put the handcuffs on 
this motherfucker right now.” 

At this point the cops are totally freaked out and don’t 
know what to do. So they handcuff me and throw me in the 
back of the car. Manuel and Nancy are still trying to con- 
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Kitchen performance, 1981. Photo: Alan Zindman. 


vince them that this is art. They say, “Uh uh, we're taking 
you in right now.” Then they threw Nancy and Manuel into 
different cop cars, cut down the dog and start arguing 
because the dog stunk like formaldehyde, etc: “I’m not going 
to take that dog in my car; it fuckin’ stinks. Put him in your 
car!” “No, I've got the fish-fucking satanist in my car and he 
stinks like a fish—you take the dog!” The guy who didn't 
take me had to take the dog. 

They brought us all to Port Authority Precinct. This hap- 
pened about two in the morning, and whenever a new cop 
came in they would say, “We got a fish-fuckin’ satanist on ice; 
you wanna see him?” and they would drag me out like a 
freak show and show me off. At this point they had pages 
and pages of charges lined up, because there had been all 
these unsolved murders on the Westside Highway. 

The cops were trying to figure out what to charge me 
with—everything from trying to fuck a fish, which they 
investigated (one cop had on a rubber glove and he shoved it 
in the fish’s mouth and up the dog’s ass to see if I had fucked 
either one). They were talking to each other, saying things 
like, “Well, is it cruelty to animals if he fucks the fish when 
it’s dead?” “No, it can’t be cruelty if the fish is already dead. 
Maybe it’s obscene conduct.” So they were trying to charge 
me with everything from trying to fuck a fish to trying to 
overthrow the government through satanic possession! One 
time this old cop came up to me, looked me right in the eye 
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Kitchen performance, 1981, Manuel De Landa. 
Photo: Gianfranco Mantegna. 


and gave me one of my best compliments: “I've been pound- 
in’ the beat for 25 years, and I've seen everything, but you, 
you're a motherfucker, and I’m gonna get you!” 

Both Manuel and Nancy were thrown in jail too. Then the 
cops started to play back the confiscated video that Manuel 
shot, and you could hear like cops howling—they thought it 
was some kind of new porno. We could hear the cops bark- 
ing when they would see the dog [imitates mournful howl- 
ing]. The cops had a sick sense of humor ... 

Manuel and I were in the men’s cell and Nancy was in the 
women’s cell with some whores, who were showing their 
breasts to the guards trying to get them to bring them 
hamburgers, etc. They asked her what she was in for and she 
said she was with the guy in the next cell. They said, “You 
with the fish-fucker? Hey, what's it like livin’ with one?” It 
turned out that the whole prostitution ring knew about the 
big bust of the fish-fuckin’ satanist, and they all hit her up for 
details about what it was like living with the sick fish-fucker. 
They treated Nancy like some kind of celebrity after that and 
told the guards, “Hey, get er something! We want burgers 
for her, too!” There was one cop who took a liking to Nancy 
and somehow believed what she was saying about art. 

MAJ: An artist cop. 

WJC: And Manuel was quoting Bunuel and Dali, saying that 
they were doing worse things. Manuel has had shows at the 
Whitney, so they kinda respected him. This one cop who was 


fighting for us told us to hold out: “Dont let ‘em charge you 
until the D.A. gets here.” Finally the D.A. came, and some- 
how we got him convinced. 

These polaroid pictures of the evidence were laying on the 
desk (which were even better than I thought they were). 
There were photographs of the dog all skinned with my 
symbols on it, photographs of the fish, of my explosives. We 
were almost out of there when this new cop comes in and 
starts looking at the polaroid pictures on the desk and goes, 
“What is this—/oly shit! You got the motherfucker who did 
this? What zs this?” The one cop who had been there from 
the beginning, who had heard our art raps, and now thinks 
he’s real sophisticated, says, “Don’t you know what that is? 
That's surrealism.” So now there’s an educated cop on the 
Port Authority Precinct. 

HAJ: So you got off? 

WJC: I was fined for breaking and entering, and fined for 
possession of explosives, but they had wanted to charge me 
for those murders .. . so—yeah, I figure I got off! 

AJ: How did you happen to incorporate geeking—biting 
the heads off rats—into your act? 

MJC: Originally I planned just to pour them over myself. 
They were crawling over me and started biting the shit out 
of me, so I just bit one back. I didn’t know it was going to 
happen until it did; it was just a natural response. I had to 
get tetanus and rabies shots. 

MAJ: Where'd you get these rats? 

WJC: Ina pet store. But I don’t normally eat rats. However, 
I do expose my body to minor doses of different carcinogenic 
materials—I feel that’s the only way to either develop a 
tolerance or mutate. You can’t do this to a high degree, but if 
you try to exclude that material from your diet, you'll be the 


Joe Coleman biting the heads off live mice. 


Aftermath of Kitchen performance, 1981. Photos by Gianfranco Mantegna. 
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most victimized by it. So I always try to include a certain 
amount of carcinogenic material in a daily diet so my body 
can develop antibodies to fight it. 

I have this theory that cancer is an attempt at mutation 
that’s unsuccessful. The future of cancer is linked to the 
future environment of this planet. Man is not going to stop 
what he’s doing; nature created this fuckin’ creature that’s 
changing the environment, so why shouldn't cancer be part 
of the new environment? And if it is, you can’t fight it, you 
have to accept it. The best way to deal with it is to take it in 
minor dosages, slowly. 

HAJ: What do you eat that’s carcinogenic? 

WJC: That ranges from Red Dye No. 2 which is in maras- 
chino cherries to lesser carcinogens like MSG. 

AJ: Can you remember any of your earliest pranks? 
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They brought us all to Port Authority 
Precinct. Whenever a new cop came in 
they would say, ‘We got a fish-fuckin’ 


satanist on ice; you wanna see him?” 
and they would drag me out like a freak 
show and show me off. 


WJC: I once went to confessional and confessed to a number 
of murders. Have you ever been to one? There's a line wait- 
ing to get in, and I had to wait in line until it was my turn. 
And when you get close you can hear what the next person's 
confessing. 

AJ: I thought confessionals were supposed to be private. 
WJC: I know, but you can overhear. Anyway, when it was my 
turn I went in and said, “Bless me Father, for I have sinned.” 
And I started out confessing some minor sins, like talking 
back to my mother. At the time there were these murders 
that had been committed in our town, so I said, “And I know 
they haven't found out who has done these murders, Father, 


Kitchen, NYC, 1981: Example of post-performance performers during subsequent film showings and quiet events. 
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but it was me, Father, I have to confess. I had to tell some- 
one. I'm really sorry, but it felt good when I cut that soft, 
white flesh.” I started getting really detailed about how 
much I enjoyed it when all of a sudden he jumped out of his 
box and started screaming, “Be gone Satan, be gone Satan, 
get out of here, Beelzebub!” He just freaked out. When I left 
the booth, the people waiting in line looked like their veins 
were poppin’ out. 

AJ: How old were you? 

WJC: Not long after my first confession, around 12 or 13. 
That was probably my first real performance. And I did it for 
the same reason I do them now—TI feel I gotta do it. 

AJ: Can you elaborate on that? 

WJC: On the reasons why? IfI didn’t do this I would end up 
like guys like Carl Panzram. Because I’ve got this thing that’s 
eating me away, and I don’t know what it is but it’s fucking 
me up and I’ve gotta get back at you (I say “you,” meaning 
any human creature that’s out there). I figured out a way of 
doing this while still keeping a safe place in the environ- 
ment of humans—without having to be put away for the rest 
of my life, or executed. And if I didn’t have that, then I would 
end up just like those guys. Luckily for me I was able to 
figure out a way of dealing with this, and it’s through paint- 
ing, through performance, through a drawing ... 

One drawing I made when I was six years old has two 
characters separated by a line on the page. One character has 
a big knife in his chest and he’s dying, and the other charac- 
ter is on fire jumping off a building. Today I’m still having to 
deal with these same things that are inside of me, but since 
I've kept doing it over and over again, I’ve gotten better at it; 
it makes me more excited if I can make what I do more 
realistic. That’s the only reason I became such a good 
technician—not because I was taught in some school, 
because I’m self-taught. 

I don't give a fuck about art—I hate art. But if I didn’t have 
what I have now, I would be behind bars. And I don’t want to 
be behind bars. 

AJ: And be a victim. 

WJC: I want to deal with it; I am dealing with it. And I’m 
giving you a chance to know what I’m talking about because 
I'm not going that far. I’m taking you as far asI can... 
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Stymie (a nickname) was born February 25, 1967 in Boston, Massachusetts. He started 
doing pranks in the second grade, when he got to school early one day and placed a tack 
in the middle of every chair in the room. He did other disruptions, like stealing all the 
money from coats and purses in the cloakroom during faculty meeting, and ordering a 
truckload of Christmas decorations delivered to his grade school. A primary inspiration has 


been books from the Loompanics catalog ($2 from PO Box 1197, Pt Townsend, WA 98368). 


Interview by V. Vale. 
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MSTYMIE: I did this prank during the winter in Massa- 
chusetts when it was snowing. I had been forced to attend 
this rural private Christian high school where you had to 
take religion classes, couldn't wear jeans, couldn’t chew gum, 
etc—my mom didn’t want me to go to public school. So I cut 
as many classes as I could; then I was put on a special 
“catch-up” schedule to make up the work I'd missed. The 
school was remodeling, building new administrative offices, 
and they made me study in a room by myself, apart from the 
rest of the students (that was okay, I didn’t have any friends 
there anyway). 

One day I was sitting in this room by myself and I got 
curious and nosey. I started looking through files and desks 
and found a folder marked “CONFIDENTIAL.” It contained 
the “No School” cancellation code. 

MVALE: What's that? 

WS: It was for calling the local radio station early in the 
morning and cancelling school when the weather was really 
bad and roads impassable. There’s a different code for every 
school in the area. I knew I'd find a use for that! The time 
came when I didn’t feel like going to school, so the next 
morning I woke up at 6:30 AM and called up the radio 
station [impersonating woman’s voice], “Yes. This is Lex- 
ington Christian Academy. We'd like to cancel school today; 
we have boiler problems. Our code number is 680-L.” 

About ten minutes later it was announced on the radio, 
“Lexington Christian Academy does not have school today 
because of boiler problems.” I said, “Mom, mom—did you 
hear that? No school!” She hadn't heard it, so she said, 
“We'll listen and see if we hear it again.” But ten minutes 
later the radio announcer said, “There zs school at Lexington 
Christian Academy. We retract the statement made earlier; 
there will be school today at Lexington Christian Academy.” 

We started driving the little country road to shool, but all 
along the way all these kids were standing there, and nor- 
mally there are never any kids along this road. Finally my 
mother stopped, rolled down the window and asked what 
was going on, and the kids replied, ‘‘No school! No school!” 
All the buses were turning around and kids were going 
home, so my mom turned around and we went back home. 


Currently he lives in Bethesda, Maryland, with three cats: Jazzbo, Franklin and Ruffles. 


MV: Did you tell anybody about it? 

WS: At this point I had no friends at school, and I hardly 
talked to anybody at all. They never found out it was me. 
However, the school held a meeting about it, talking about 
how little Johnny or little Sue might have gone home and if 
their parents weren't there someone could have got ‘em and 
raped ’em or whatever. 

HV: Did you do anything else at school? 

WS: I had all these stickers that I stole from my mom’s job: 
TBI and BIU. TBI means Traumatically Brain Injured, and 
BIU means Brain Injured Unit—a special place at the hospi- 
tal. I put these bright pink stickers all over school, and no 
one ever figured out what they meant! 

I also would steal chemicals from the chemistry lab and 
leave them in weird places—like in a corner I'd leave a bottle 
of concentrated hydrochloric acid and then watch while 
someone else found it: “What's this doing here?” Once I left 
a bottle labled “RADIOACTIVE PELLETS” (they were actu- 
ally from some kind of game) in the lunchroom and people 
got really disturbed. Another time I took the school skeleton 
and placed it so the next morning it was sitting at a teacher's 
desk ... 

Once a friend and I during the day called up the moms of 
a bunch of kids, posing as the police. We had nothing else to 
do, so... We said something like [low voice], “Bobby was 
caught skipping school today—we caught him shoplifting at 
the mall. We're driving him back to school now, but we want 
to set up a meeting with you at the principal’s office tomor- 
row morning at 9 AM. However, we're asking you to please 
not discuss this with him when he comes home tonight.” So 
she showed up the next day for the meeting, but I don’t 
know what happened... 

Someone I knew once stole all the contraceptives at the 
local drugstore, like five hundred of them—I don’t know 
how he did it. He did it as a prank—just taking them all. It 
made the paper, and he was never caught. 

MV: Did you do any pranks at parties? 

WS: I always bring a five-pound bag of peanuts to parties 
and pass it around, because people inevitably eat them and 
get shells all over the place. When I went to boarding school 
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there was one party where a guy passed out dead drunk. We 
found a needle and thread and sewed his socks to his pants, 
his pants to his shirt—everything together. Then we put 
him in his bed and took all the trash from the dumpster 
behind the dorm and piled it on top of him... 

Another dormitory trick we did was: about 3 or 4 in the 
morning take a huge 20-gallon garbage can and fill it 2/3 
full with water, leaning it up against a door. Then we'd 
knock really loud until we heard someone finally get up. 
When they opened the door, water would just powr into the 
room. That’s great for waking people up! 

Another time we took a guy’s mattress and balanced it out 
the window so that when it was closed it held the mattress in 
place. Late that night the guy came in drunk and seeing this, 
rushed up and instinctively opened the window, and the 
mattress fell out 3 stories—he couldn't hold onto it. The 
dorm was locked up for the night, so he had to sleep on the 
floor... 

On every floor there’s a “dorm parent.” One time we 
bought a mannequin at a local thrift store and set it up in the 
“parent's” living room while he was out “making the 
rounds.” It looked like a dead person bleeding—we'd covered 
it with red food coloring and corn syrup which looks like 
blood. He came back and was terrified, refusing to venture 
closer for a good look until he'd summoned the campus 
security. They came and had a good laugh—at his expense, 
of course. 

Three major areas for pranks are school, work, and play 

which includes on-the-street, day-to-day situations—any- 
thing to disrupt the insipidness of the daily routine. I used to 
stand on the street corner and pass out flyers which made no 
sense whatsoever. People didn’t know what to do with them. 
WV: Did you do any pranks at a job? 
MS: At one job I had there was a guy who loved giving 
people a hard time; he enjoyed handing out work nobody 
wanted to do, and was always checking up on everybody, etc. 
I took out an ad in a gay newspaper saying: “Big Butch 
Behemoth looking for Massive Macho Man to make my life 
complete. Call Gil at __- .” The day the ad appeared he 
must have gotten fifty calls, which was really embarrassing. 
It got him into a lot of trouble because every five minutes 
people were calling trying to pick him up: “Is Gil there?” 
“Yes, this is Gil.” “Well, I saw your ad and I think I’m the 
man you're looking for—when can we get together?” The 
boss kept listening in, wondering what was going on... 

Last summer I got a job as a file clerk working at one of 
the largest law firms in Washington, D.C. I had access to 
thousands of legal records, so I tried to put things a little bit 
out of order—it drives people crazy. Our firm handled the 
accounts of huge corporations, and it was really fun to mix 
things up and misdirect things—put papers in the wrong 
folders, etc. People got so frustrated, and frustrated people 
are really funny to watch! You hate it if it happens to your- 
self, but other people—ha ha! 

Also I occasionally put “OUT OF ORDER” signs on the 
nearest xerox machine, directing people to “USE MA- 
CHINE AT END OF HALL.” At the other machine I'd put a 
sign directing them back to the first one, so people wouldn't 
know what to do. Usually I left something open inside the 
machine so it wouldn’t work if they did try it. It was so much 
fun watching people go back and forth—especially if they 
were having a bad day and needed something right away. 

Little things get to people—rearranging papers on their 
desk, throwing away just one piece of paper on a project 
they’re working on, etc. There were hundreds of desks where 
I worked; at the end of the day people usually left their desk 
in a certain order. I often worked late, so it was a good time 
to move things from drawer to drawer—this drives people 


Stymie at age 6 months. 


crazy. Sometimes I'd super-glue down a single ballpoint pen, 
or glue down a stapler and tape dispenser onto an otherwise 
immaculate desk just to get those compulsively neat types. 

People occasionally remarked how “weird things happen 
around here.” One time a// the dictaphone machines 
diappeared—I had nothing to do with that! A week later 
they found them in a park a block away—a huge box of 
them, behind a bench. That was just weird, but things like 
that happened all the time. 

You can have a lot of fun with a company’s mail service. 
I've sent attorneys lots of papers, clippings from old maga- 
zines, etc that they didn’t expect or need, for no reason 
whatsoever. You never knew what their reaction was, but 
you did get this self-gratification from knowing that some- 
thing happened. 

On the subway to work I found lots of fun things to do. I'd 
super-glue quarters on the escalator belt which goes round 
and round. People would stand on them pretending like they 
hadn't noticed, but they'd be keeping an eye on that quarter. 
At the end of the escalator they'd quickly bend down to pick 
it up and almost always stumble and fall because the quarter 
wouldn’t come unstuck! 

Occasionally I xeroxed posters onto sticker paper and put 
them up: weird, subversive images from medical magazines, 
animal rights publications, police magazines, rightwing 
organizations, etc. I also left flyers on subway seats nearby 
and watched people reacting to excerpts from pornographic 
or bizarre stories, Charles Manson photos on top of found 
text, etc. And the subway has such a rapid turnover that the 
same piece of paper left on a seat can provoke quite a few 
reactions before you reach your stop. 

Just as long as you break up the monotony of work with 
little diversions, you can keep going! 


IKE 


STERHOUT 


Mike Osterhout is a conceptual artist who owned the MO David Gallery in San Francisco 
and New York City. His work encompasses performance, painting, video and poetry. In 1983 
he received a Certificate for Theological Studies from the Pacific School of Religion at 
Berkeley—which he considered a performance art piece. He started a musical group, Purple 


Geezus, and with Carlo McCormick was a prime mover in the Darinka performance series, 


@ MIKE OSTERHOUT: I've always wanted to run a “Per- 
sonals” ad. Finally I placed one in the Village Voice that 
read: 


Artist, writer, theologian, M 34 with 
nothing to offer but good presentation- 
seeks woman 21-30 who likes to watch 

d photo BOX VMV2086 


I got one reply from a West Point cadet who sent it to the 
wrong address (I didn’t reply to that), and this other letter 
which essentially said, “I’m in jail; hope you don’t hold my 
circumstances against me, but if you write back I'll send you a 
photograph.” So I wrote back a nice letter, enclosing a 
catalog containing a photo of me, and received this second 
letter [original spelling and capitalization preserved; italics 
equals underlining] 


Leslie 

Cell Dorm & Bunk 
Number —___— 
a 


Dear Michael, 

Thank you so much for answering my letter, and for not 
holding my present situation against me. i’v tried answering 
a few ads, but i guess people are not so open minded as 
yourself for you are my only response to my introduction 
letter, and i'm really happy to here from you. i sure hope we 
may become close friends, and build a friendship by corres- 
ponding to each other! 

The picture in the top corner is myself. sorry it’s only a 
photo copy, but i only had two photo’s of myself and last 
month i sent one to an ad and never recieved an answer, so 
i'm only left with one now and i'll really hate to lose it, so i 
hope you don’t mind to much about the photo copy? 

Well to be fair, i best tell you alittle about myself, and how 
i became to be in this situation, and the best place to start my 


“The Church of the Little Green Man,” a free-spirited collaboration between members of the 
East Village art underground. In his 6th Street flat he was interviewed by V. Vale. 


life story would be at the beginning. hope you like long 
letters, for i may go on abit. [cartoon of smiling face] 

I was born in fresno CA and was taken to England shortly 
after i was born. my mother is English and raised me untill 
she past away from cancer in 1980. my father is an American 
who spent 22yrs of his life in the U.S. Air force and i never 
really got to see him much while i was growing up, only 
about a month out of each year, so we never built a close 
relationship. i had a normal girls upbringing, alittle spoiled 
maybe, but all girls get spoiled some. i was 14yrs old when 
mom died, and my life really became empty after she had 
gone. i went to live with my grandmother untill dad finished 
his term in the air force. i finished school at l6yrs of age, and 
i entered Beauty school in hair design and cosmetic beauty. 
School was not my favorit place but beauty school i really 
enjoyed. My father came to England Xmas of 84 and a few 
months later decided to bring me to the States. i really wasn’t 
to thrilled about coming, but since i been here, i’v come to 
love the beauty of the land and people. We left England in 
June of 85, and moved to fresno CA, where most of my 
father’s family live and where his house was! 

It really didn’t last long, i never thought it would. i kind of 
resented my father for choosing the air force over his family. 
So we argued alot, plus my father took to dranking alot. i 
returned to beauty school in fresno, it was a lot of new things 
for me to learn, but i’v always liked hair styling, so i was 
partly happy. i met a young man called Anthony, and we 
became close, my father didn’t like it much, but he didn’t like 


_a lot of things i did. i wanted to become a modle, but my 
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father put his foot down, so i let it ride. 

my troubles started really in Dec of 85 when i came home 
one night really late. my father was really drunk so i slipped 
off to bed. as i was getting in bed , my father attacked me, 
kiss and feeling me up, i managed to get away from him and 
lock myself in the bathroom. come morning he tried to 
apologize, and said he was drunk. when he had gone some- 
where, i left the bathroom and Ran to Anthony’s house, we 
talked about it, and we decided i’ll move in with him, which 
was okay with me at the time, for i dug him alot. my father 
was home when we went to pick up my things, he got mad 
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at first, but i told him i'll call the police, so he let us be, and 
we packed and left, i'v never seen nor spoke to him since! 

It was Jan 86 when Anthony brought me to Miami Fla 
and i loved it, i was work as a hair dresser, and he was into 
construction, i really felt happy for the first time since mom 
died. life was look up for me, and things where going good. 
well with all good things, their must be an end, it just seems 
that way all my life! 
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We were just two kids really, living in a grown world. i 
guess it all started when Anthony bought that .22 pistol 
from a work mate of his. we used to go to the beach at night, 
and he'd learn me how to shoot. it became a sort of silly 
game really, and we would see who could shoot the most 
bottles in the sea! 

If you ever been to Miami beach, or any beach really, you 
will know their’s many pretty girls about. i guess Anthony 
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was just footloose, for are love life dropped and he stayed out 
late sometimes. well it had to come and it did, one night he 
never came home. i stayed up all night and even skipped 
work the next day waiting on him. it was four in the after- 
noon when he finally showed up, and all he did was change 
cloths and go again, lord knows where to. we argued some 
before he left, i was up all night again, for this was the last 
straw for me, and we had to talk. about 2am, i got tired of 
just sitting up for him, so i got the pistol and went to beach, 
more out of depression than for fun, i just needed to think 
really. well there i was, pop, poping away, and someone put a 
gun to my head, and told me to drop mine. it turned out to 
be two police officers, and i found myself going to jail. Really, 
i didn’t think i was doing anything wrong, nobody ever came 
to that part of the beach by day, never mind by night, but so 
much for what i was thinking, huh? 

Well i couldn’t get bail, so i had to sit in jail for six days, 
they could check the pistol out, for someone had taken the 
numbers off of it, i called anthony from the jail but when i 
did get bail, and got home, anthony was gone, packed up and 
just left. i guess i was alittle hurt about him just leaving me 
like that, than i was about the charges i had. i sold my car and 
afew other things, drawn all my savings, and hired a lawyer 
to help me. i had three charges against me, but the lawyer 
got me a plea bargin, for just possession of a firearm, for 12 
months and the other two charges dropped, so i jumped on 
it and pleaded guilty for 12 months, and WAM! here i am! 

I know it’s not my whole life story, i just wanted to give 
you an idea of who i was, and what all has happen to me, i 
know you proble have a hundred questions, you'll like to ask 
me. so please feel free to ask away, i'm very open minded, 
and honest about myself, and will answer all, and any ques- 
tions you may ask me, so please feel free to ask, okay Mike? 

You may be wondering, why a 20yr old woman would 
write to someone much older than herself. simple really, i 
don’t really know a good deal about men sexually, in England 
when iwas growing up, a kiss, and holding hands, was 
romance to me. anthony was really my first true love, but 
was to immature, to footloose, and at an age where most 
young men have to see differant women. i don’t wish to live 
like that any more, i'm looking for a more stable friend, 
someone willing to enjoy life, to share life, feelings, and 
emotions, just a friend, a possible lover, a person i could 
build a relationship with. i answered New York ad’s, for this 
is where i plan to move to, just as soon as i get out of here. i 
became to tier of florida and i always wanted to see New 
York, so in FEB i plan to get out and move to New York, and 
start my life afresh again, i’m just writing ad’s in hope of 
finding a friend, someone i would know when i got there, so 
i wouldn't feel alone in life, and in a strange city! 

Well Mike i best close, and i hope my letter finds you well, 
and in the best of health. love to here from you again soon, 
tell me all about yourself, your likes and dislikes, untill then, 
please take care, and Remain sweet. 

Love 
Leslie 


Leslie ___ 


After I got this I was ready to take the next plane to 
Florida! The letter was so incredibly detailed and believable. 
I thought, “How could a judge put this girl behind bars?” I 
started checking flights ... but then I realized that maybe I'd 
better call the prison first. So I called and said, “What do I 
have to do to visit one of your inmates?” This woman re- 
plied, “Well, you have to send a letter to the warden, and you 
have to say why you want to visit him, and this and that—” 
and I interrupted, “No, no—not Aim; I want to visit her.” 
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Michael Osterhout in New York City. 
Photo: Bobby Neel Adams. 


She went, “Not in this prison, honey!” I asked, ‘‘There’s no 
women in your prison?” “Nope.” “Is there another women’s 
prison nearby?” “No, no, no.” 

Then, finally, I began to realize ...1 probably should have 
played it out, but I got mad. I sent the person a letter saying, 
“I know you're a man; tell me your rea/ story,” but I think he 
freaked out; he never replied. And then I discovered the 
photo had been cut out of a Guess? jeans ad! Actually, I think 
I was very lucky to have had this experience ... 


ERRY ASALE 


Jerry Casale, a highly articulate conceptualist and media critic in his own right, is a 
founding member of the band Devo, which produced many albums and videos. He’s full of 
ideas for future film projects, effortlessly spinning off scenarios, mixing in anecdotes and 
analogies, all the while engaged in a running complex critique of society's deficiencies. In 
this interview he expounded on the philosophy and principles of pranks to Andrea Juno 
and V. Vale. 


VALE: What's your view on pranks? WJC: The prank was: never let em off the hook; never let 
MERRY CASALE: The commonest kind is probably the em see that you acknowledge what they think you're doing. 
hillbilly prank, where it’s, “Yuk, yuk, let’s get this guy in AJ: How do pranks originate? 

trouble.” I knew a record company president who involved WIV: It all starts in the mind with language, I think. 

his cohorts in an elaborate prank, setting up one of his MAJ: Or with a distortion of language; for most people 
bookkeepers to get busted for breaking into a vacation house _ reality is language. 

he thought was his to stay in. The bookkeeper spent the 

entire night in jail, treated as a common burglar. It ended up 

getting out of hand; all the parties involved were brought to 

court, but luckily they were successful white men who had 

enough money to explain their way out of it. And once they 

were out of trouble, this was a big yuk-yuk story that they Jerry Casale with contemporary totems. 

loved to tell and re-tell. 

That was a prank which I thought was regressive; an 
infantile prank. It wasn’t Ken Kesey and his Merry Prank- 
sters. It wasn’t Timothy Leary bringing acid to a world full of 
people with uptight definitions. It wasn’t subverting reality 
level to forward evolution. This was white jocks at play. 

That kind of prank is only interesting from a horrifying 
point of view ... or if you need more ammunition about the 
people who run businesses, or the people who run the world 
(as if we didn’t know enough already). Their pranks are just 
an instant mentality readout— 

M ANDREA JUNO: —done for their boredom and amuse- 
ment. Treating an employee like a toy. 

MJC: Yes; they were feeling so good about themselves, so 
financially secure, so on top of the world that: “What could 
we do?” And this is all they could think of. 

AJ: What do you think of pranks as tests of reality? Or as 
educational value? 

WJC: When we started Devo it was really that—a serious 
joke. People would constantly ask, “This is a joke, right?” 
looking to us for some kind of confirmation. Of course we 
weren't going to give them any. Our intention was always to 
subvert the accepted obvious reality behind anything we 
presented—whether fashion, lyric, role, stereotype, etc. 

We never wanted to be like Frank Zappa, where you can 
be passed off as purely a weirdo, or, “Hey, I know that you 
know what’s going on here (wink, wink)” — 

WV: —like in David Byrne’s True Stories. 
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WJC: But isn’t it even more primitive than that? Often 
what you're doing is re-aligning people's associations with 
stimuli, which can even be pre-/anguage. Basically we're deal- 
ing with a value system based on icons, objects, symbols, and 
situations that have a social status: a certain appropriate 
behavior in a situation. The prank takes all this into account, 
the way a movie will set you up. 

For example, if you show a baby toddling out into the 
street and a car coming down the road—immediately there 
is hideous tension and anxiety. You could show the car bash- 
ing the baby’s brains out and intercut that with clowns and 
suddenly you have a prank! I think George Kuchar did that a 
long time ago. He kept showing paraplegic kids and young 
polio victims with arm and leg braces struggling, and then 
just when everybody was watching and identifying with 
them, he would show you a sucession of ludicrous, silly 
images ... and then when everyone was laughing, he'd show 
you a victim—a twitching emaciated victim. This was almost 
a pure psychological experiment about emotional states and 
switching stimuli. 

Oftentimes a prank takes a psychological experiment to a 
socio-political level. What did you mean when you said that 
pranks involve language and in fact start with language? 


Often what you’re doing is re-aligning 
people's associations with stimuli, which 
can even be pre-language. Basically 
we’re dealing with a value system based 
on icons, objects, symbols, and situations 


that have a social status: a certain 
appropriate behavior in a situation. The 
prank takes all this into account, the 
way a movie will set you up. 


AJ: I meant that language is the structure for our con- 
sciousness. Say, for example, “crippled victim.” Here two 
words evoke almost a whole volume of expectations and— 
MV: Clouded emotions. 

WAJ: There's a certain reaction that must follow. You see 
crippled victim—you feel pity. 

WJC: Whimpering doggie. 

AJ: Pranks play off a given society’s language expectations 
and constructs. 

WJC: A prank depends on those. If you end up seeing 
further into or through a situation, then the prank was a 
lesson; the prank was the vehicle for giving you a new 
insight. A prank only victimizes to the degree that people 
are attached to their level of reality—that’s what it’s really 
about. The more uptight and constipated someone is about 
their reality, the more the prank is offensive. The conse- 
quence in reality never outweighs the information gained 
through the prank. After all, the victim walks away. The 
victim is not hurt—only psychologically—but for his own 
good, Of course I’m thinking of good pranks, not regressive 
jock pranks. 

HAJ: Not the vicious, hostile ones. 

WJC: A good prank will drift into the realm of myth. It'll 
become bigger than life. 

HAJ: Again, it will employ language toward a new exalta- 
tion... 

WJC: There has to be an intelligence and a talent behind it. 


Whenever you see anything clever, even if you were threat- 
ened by it, you tend to indulge the person. If you can feel 
that you're not being made a fool of, your act of acknowledg- 
ment lets you in on it. And the retelling of a prank shows 
that you understand what the significance of the prank was. 
So you watch a lot of people become almost reverential, once 
they feel it’s safe for them to buy into it. A good prank— 
once it’s bought into, everybody loves to tell it: the believers, 
the consumers of the prank. You're already onto the next 
prank and they're learning. 
Pranks are evolutionary. Pranks are an indication of super- 
ior intelligence. 
WA): Yes, but what is a good prank and what isn't? 
WJC: Like in the aforementioned record company executive 
prank—here’s a bunch of people with what I call pig values 
congratulating themselves throughout the prank. This did 
no one any good. Only people with money could've gotten 
away with it. It’s basically mean-spirited dnd regressive. 
This is the definition of prank that unfortunately most 
people limit themselves to. Most people think of pranks as: 
the bucket of shit over the doorway. You open the door and 
your head is full of shit. It’s because the head of the prankster 
is full of shit. 
AJ: That’s on a power level in which the victim remains a 
victim and 1s laughed at for being exactly what he is always 
going to be: the victim. 
WJC: That's true, it does reinforce the paradigm of the vic- 
tim. There is no cleverness. There's nothing to be learned. 
Look up whenever you open a door or change your friends! 
AJ: Change your friends or kill them! We're trying to 
analyze negative examples of pranks, too. 
BV: Basically, we're exploring the limits and possibilities. 
AJ: A lot of people don't understand what a good prank is. 
Immediately they think, “Did I do anything in college or high 
school?” It’s a big leap just to think in terms of Abbie Hoff- 
man being a prankster, yet for Hoffman to get 50,000 screaming, 
naked, tripping hippies to try to levitate the Pentagon is 
an ultimate prank that distorts, reality, politics— 
WJC: It calls into question every illegitimately held belief 
that’s really inhumane. That’s what a good prank does. A 
prank is a mirror ...a prank is just a readout on the mental- 
ity in question. A prank is really an ancient form of perfor- 
mance art. In this society people just try to limit it to idiotic 
acts like the bucket of shit, or the hand in the lukewarm 
water. 
WAJ: You know that one, too! 
MIJC: Who doesn’t? The hand-in-the-water infantile joke 
reflects the quality of information in all the small, tor- 
mented, repressed minds that run society. If they did a prank 
like that, that was their big day—they never ascended 
beyond that mentality. It’s the same guys who hire the naked 
girl to come out of the cake at their board meeting ... who 
also support the censors who say, “If it gives me a hard-on, it 
goes on the cutting room floor.” 
AJ: Again there’s that whole power level. And these guys 
can feel even more powerful when they see this naked lady 
(whom they consider a prostitute that they paid for) emerge 
from this cliched cake. This couldn't be really funny because 
there's no genuine surprise involved. It’s just a cliche on an 
obvious power level. 
MV: It’s male-bonding for their ol’ boy network. 
WJC: It’s all defined and safe— 
AJ: —reinforcing the hierarchies that already exist. The 
perpetrators congratulate themselves that they can be power- 
ful enough to enact this. 
WJC: What should come out of the cake is a transvestite 
that has had hormone injections for tits, but has a big cock 
and balls and a blazing submachine gun. 
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BV: In newspaper stories, if people in this situation are 
ever caught, they always say, “Well, it was just a prostitute.” 
They always have to demean the woman. 

MJC: Demean and trivialize ... 1 think of pranks as doing 
the opposite, that is: there is an insight and a balance after 
the consequence that’s far bigger than the deed itself. The 
victim is enlightened ... as opposed to the mean-spirited 
prank, where the corporation exec will install a two-way 
mirror in the bathroom and film a guy picking his nose hairs 
out, then show it at the office party. Hillbilly stuff: where 
you're laughing at the misfortunes of others, like laughing at 
the guy slipping on the banana peel. He gets hurt and you 
don’t, so you laugh. I don’t dismiss that because obviously 
that’s a big part of human nature. But that isn’t what’s inter- 
esting about pranks. To limit pranks to that is trivializing 
the prank. 

The real pranks are the Leary, Hoffman, Kesey (and 
Devo) pranks because it’s for their own good, finally. The 
body of information has gotten larger. Some belief, uptight- 
ness or reticence has been debunked in the process. That can 
only be good: to get beneath the surface, to investigate, to do 
some surgery, to go through to the other side. 

BV: Yes—pierce that network of false social illusions that 
appears impenetrably solid. 

AJ: Exactly; you get back to language. 

WJC: Yes, that’s right—Moby Dick's barnacle-encrusted 
penis. [laughter] 

MV: Pranks go ‘way back; in American Indian and Siberian 
Shaman histories the word for shaman was trickster. The 
shamans brought knowledge, healing as well as poetic tricks 
to people. 

B AJ: Almost all religions have had the healer as being also 
the bearer of laughter—the god who laughs. 

BV: Coyote, the wily trickster. 

HAJ: Gurdjieff was a real prankster. And a lot of Sufi tales 
involve pranks. 

WV: Probably the most illuminating moral parables in 
world culture involve prankish behavior on one level or 
another... Let’s hear about the movie The Human Highway, 
which Devo was in. 

WJC: Dean Stockwell and Dennis Hopper were early prank 
punksters; they were bosom buddies and fellow pranksters. 
By '77 or ’78, they were very bitter about their careers; they 
had been through the whole Hollywood system and shit it 
out the. back end. They were both very actively nasty alcohol- 
ics who were always showing up drunk at parties or events 
and putting people on the spot—just like performance att. 
They knew the shits, the pretenders, the soul-less little twits 
and ninnies and they’d go after them and get in big trouble. 

They came onto the set of Human Highway ‘cause they 
were buddies with Neil Young, but at the same time they 
were ribbing him about trying to make the film. They were 
really funny, but in a very mean, nasty way. At this point in 
his life, Dennis Hopper acted like Frank in Blwe Velvet. It 
was a put-on but he’d never take it off. Just like Pee-Wee 
Herman’s always PeeWee Herman (you never talk to the 
real Paul Reubens), so Dennis Hopper would turn into 
Frank and never come off it. And he and Dean would go like 
that for‘thours. When you're a little green or a rube from the 
Midwest and you meet up with Dennis Hopper playing 
Frank, it’s rough! It’s very threatening and intimidating. 
You're afraid he’s really going to hurt you. 

It was around that time he was taken to court by a girl in 
the film (I forget her name). He stabbed her right through 
the hand with a knife. To this day he says it was an accident. 
She says he went too far and did it to her on purpose. The 
court case went on for years; Neil Young had to testify. 
AJ: What was the outcome? 
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WJC: I never found out, but perhaps an out-of-court- 

setttlement was reached. Apparently Hopper put a stiletto 

tight through her palm. 

HAJ: What did you hear was the context? 

WJC: They were fucking around, but he was playing a part 

ee 

a 
A prank only victimizes to the degree 
that people are attached to their level 

of reality—that’s what it’s really 
about. The more uptight and constipated 


someone is about their reality, the more 

the prank is offensive. The consequence 
in reality never outweighs the 

information gained through the prank. 


that was basically Frank while he was off-camera. On some 
level she was egging him on, like the way Andy Kaufmann 
would take things too far where suddenly you can’t say to 
him, “Okay. That’s enough. Cut!”—he has become this thing 
and now he is ##. This is apparently what happened with 
Dennis. I wasn’t around at the moment it happened. 

AJ: Do you know him? 

WJC: Yeah; I like him. 

HAJ: Does he still have that “Frank” edge to him? 

WJC: Yes, but success has made him happier. He's feeling 
good. I think he’s on the wagon, too, which is incredible 
because most volatile performers who are interesting— 
when they stop doing the drug that made them interesting, 
they also lose their devil. 

Bi AJ: 1 think they could have been just as volatile without 
the drug. 

WJC: Well, usually they equate it—like the vampire who 
thinks it’s only because he sucks that he’s powerful. I think 
for awhile Dennis Hopper had a complete misconception 
about the relationship between his talent and the parasitic 
quality of life he led. In other words, he made a false connec- 
tion, and most people do. So many artists have hideous sides 
to their personality and they think it’s the source of their 
power and art. 

WV: Or maybe they have a kind of cargo cult relationship to 
their screen persona, in that they try to evoke and simulate in 
ordinary, daily life the flights of fantasy they appear to be 
living on the screen. 

AJ: It’s a superstition among many artists that their 
blackest habits are the actual key to their talent. Of course, 
pursuing those habits is what sucks up their talent in the 
end. In the fifties, when society was so linear, right-brain-ra- 
tionalist and conformist, there may have been some justifica- 
tion for artists becoming vehicles of pure fierce emotion 
hurtling themselves toward fiery ends with the help of drugs 
and alcohol—the James Dean/Jackson Pollock self-destruc- 
tion myth. But to try to live that myth now just plays you 
right into the hands of status quo society, which can instantly 
submerge into oblivion any kind of deviant statement. 
Today’s complexly co-opting society demands a much more 
persistent and sustained attack from determined, disciplined 
artistic disruptors. 

WJC: Right. And whatever people need to believe always 
brings them down—the more you believe, the more you 
need. The more you need, the worse shape you're in. 

MAJ: Exactly. Any dogma is a drug. It’s reflex-encrusted 
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codification of language that inhibits real, true experience. 
Experience has to come direct—unfiltered by dogmatic 
desires and expectations. 

WV: In a better world pranks and life will no longer be 
contradictory. 

WJC: In a way my life’s work is an extended prank that 
started in college. With the de-evolution idea behind Devo 
we thought, “How can we take this and foist it off on people 
and make them really want it?” We knew it had enough 
elements that corresponded to their unfounded fears com- 
mon to society. The hip people knew what we were doing— 
they were in on the joke, and the rest of the people took it 
seriously. It’s almost like what the filmmakers were trying to 
do with the movie Spinal Tap, where they want people to 
take the heavy metal band seriously. 

There’s a lot more that can be done with pranks today. 
Someone should take Allen Funt’s old Candid Camera con- 
cept but do the right stuff ... film just what you’d want to 
have filmed by hidden cameras! It might be an oversimplifi- 
cation, but I think that everybody and everything I like takes 
the piss out of the basic false values of society. 

We pulled a small prank on our record company, Warner 
Bros. Our song “I Desire” on the O4, No! It’s Devo LP was 
based on a John Hinckley poem to Jodie Foster that I read in 
the Star: “I pledge allegiance to the thought/that your love is 
all that matters/and your gestures have the power/to bring 
the whole world to its knees//to give you happiness/could 
become a lifetime goal/a smile I might bring you/is more 
important than world peace,” etc. Mark Mothersbaugh and I 
put it to music. Hinckley said he was aware of Devo and that 
he liked our material. 

We got in a lot of trouble for this once people figured out 
that we had actually used Hinckley’s poetry as lyrics to a 
song. He'd said, “I want a piece of the publishing,” so 
Warner Bros had to cut checks to John Hinckley, Jr and he 
wasn't a popular guy after he missed! Let’s face it—he blew 
it! If you're going to pull your gun out, you better know how 
to use it. 

To Warner Bros it was just another, “Those negative 
smart-asses” ... Devo once more proven to be the disruptive 
evil characters that they are. 

The lyrics in Hinckley’s poems were simple and poignant: 
“I desire your attention/I desire your perfect love/I desire 
nothing more than this.” It was like, “Jodie, why would you 
spurn me when this is all I want?” 

It was so easy to understand in what way he was nuts 
because he was nuts in a very simple way. He just failed to 
understand the basic game of being disconnected that’s a 
part of normal life. The basic isolation and rejection was 
something he couldn’t stomach; he couldn't rest with that 
idea. It was like, “I like Jodie. Why wouldn't she like me?” 
WV: And it was all because of a movie, Taxi Driver— 
WJC: There’s always going to be people who, whenever 
they watch any piece of information (written, visual, what- 
ever), take it at a one-to-one face value with no introspection 
or understanding of what the imagery means in the context 
of our culture. Just imagine watching Taxi Driver as if it were 
a documentary of behavior. So, you just take it as a blueprint 
for how to act. There are more and more people in this 
society that do just that. 

I really believe de-evolution is rea/—that part of our pre- 
sentation was never a joke. I believe that as the conceptual 
funtioning of the higher brain breaks down in more people 
... aS We get more and more mutants and sub-humans, the 
phenomena of de-evolution is taking over. I think more and 
more people are unable to hold complex thoughts or separ- 
ate their own subjective subconscious reality from what 
might be “true.” This is why they can’t vote for anybody even 


if there were good people to vote for. It’s why they can’t 
entertain or dissect issues or get to the point. It’s why idiots 
and right-wing exploiters can have such a good time these 
days. It’s why cults work. Because there’s absolutely no logical 
foundation for most people’s thought and decision-making. 
You can get a group of hysterical people emotionally over- 
wrought with amy stimuli and get em going in one direction. 
It's like taking a rat and pointing it down a tunnel because 
there's cheese at the end. 

SS ES 
EE 
Information can have a desensitizing 
effect. If you don’t have a foundation, 


then as things become more 


complex, you can’t synthesize and 
correlate because there are essential 
gaps in your knowledge. 


SS a 
MV: I’ve never understood this, especially with all 
the visual information available from television. It’s said that 
a person alive today has seen more images in a year than 
people a hundred years ago would see in a lifetime. 

WJC: I know, but information can have a desensitizing 
effect. If you don’t have a foundation, then as things become 
more complex, you can’t synthesize and correlate because 
there are essential gaps in your knowledge. It’s like learning 
the multiplication tables before you learn the addition 
tables—you can’t grasp them because you don’t have the 
background. I think that for most people the computer has 
shut down—they've suffered a logic crash in the brain. 

EV: So you think that the reason more people aren't capa- 
ble of analysis is because they lack a sufficient foundation? 
WJC: I’m saying that beyond that they have a biochemical 
dysfunction. \ don’t think their brains have the ability to 
analyze—even if somebody would give them that basic 
education/ foundation. 

HV: You don't think that if you changed common education 
in the direction of more rigorous skepticism, t.e., “I’m your 
teacher, but don’t believe anything I say”? Actually, there was 
a Sixty Minutes program—the kind that confirms your worst 
fears—in which a college professor in Puget Sound gave his 
students (average age 31) a questionnaire which asked 
really basic facts. It seems incredible, but many of the 
“students” thought Kurt Waldheim was a television host, 
that Joe McCarthy was a Communist [!], that J. Edgar 
Hoover was a past U.S. President, had never heard of Jonas 
Salk or Albert Schweitzer, and didn’t know where Alama- 
gordo or Tripoli or even Managua was. Some people thought 
Beirut was in Ireland, probably because on TV news they'd 
seen fighting in Lebanon juxtaposed next to footage of IRA 
activity. Obviously, for a lot of people the images on the news 
all just blur into one incomprehensible train of sensation—a 
sound and a fury, signifying nothing! Judging by the results 
of this questionnaire, the very process of taking in data, 
automatically negating and contrasting it, then drawing con- 
clusions, seems to have atrophied away... 

MIJC: The academic tradition of logic and reason is no 
more; I think that analysis has been relegated to some kind 
of arcane liberal viewpoint that’s no longer relevant to the 
world we live in. Well, I don’t really believe that, but I think 
you can see that out there in the real world, that quality of 
thinking is largely over. We're in one vast, huge stimuli 
dream, and none of it means anything. This is why the most 
inane, insipid prototypes can rise to the top. It’s why you can 
have Mr T. and Ronald Reagan ... 
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John Trubee, leader of the L.A. music group The Ugly Janitors Of America, has enjoyed a 
lifetime of prank phone calls, many of which are released on his ‘‘Calls to Idiots” cassettes 
vol. 1-4. He’s also published booklets of extremely sardonic poems and cartoons, released 
irreverent records and tapes by himself and other artists, and over the years done a 


number of messy and obnoxious performances. (For a detailing of his infamous “Blind 
Man’s Penis” record release, read the interview with Barry Alfonso.) Mail order address: 


MVALE: Why do you think you started doing pranks? 
JOHN TRUBEE: I think it’s because I felt I'd been lied to 
all my life. I used to feel like I wanted to #/] everybody and 
everything, and playing pranks on people was about as close 
as I could come. 

A lot of my behavior as an adult springs from the fact that 
I felt powerless as a child. I felt manipulated by forces 
beyond my control—all children feel this, but I hung onto 
that feeling about the fact that basic decisions were being 
made about my life which I had no control over. Adults 
forget what it was like when they grow up and then deal 
with children. Basically, schools are just sheep-breeding 
farms ... 
MV: So you started out doing phone pranks— 
MJT: It’s fun to call up people at home, but I found that 
during the day a lot of people aren’t there, so I got in the 
habit of calling up businesses. And a business will stay on 
the phone longer, because they're trying to sell you 
something—usually something you don’t need. So if you act 
like you're interested, you can string them along forever. 
Finally you ask them for something they can’t provide, and 
then burst out laughing hysterically. 


A lot of my behavior as an adult 


springs from the fact that | felt 
powerless as a child. 


11438 Killion St #4, North Hollywood CA 91601, 818-766-4951. John Trubee was inter- 
viewed over the telephone by V. Vale. 


I did this to make a mockery of all the materialistic atti- 
tudes I hated—things which “normal!” people subscribed to 
and lived by, like hairstyles and fashion. I would call up 
beauty parlors and make phony appointments, asking for 
something like “the poodle fwah-fwah” hairstyle. I'd say, 
“Well, it’s the latest rage from Paris,” and they'd fake it: “Oh 
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yes, we can do that. Can you bring in a picture?” Then I'd 
continue, usually ending with something like, “Well, it most 
closely resembles what happens when a dog takes a shit on 
your head!” 

So I loved to call up businesses and make a farce of the 
telephone ritual—it was always so transparent that these 
people would /ie just to sell you something. I always tried to 
keep the person on the phone as long as possible. The most 
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satisfying reaction was getting the person on the phone so 
pissed off he was swearing at you. That was much more 
satisfying than someone just going click. 

For some calls I hooked up an Echoplex and called up 
businesses, stringing them along until they were on the 
verge of closing the “sale.” Then I'd turn on the Echoplex 
and they'd be almost weeping with frustration as word after 
word echoed off into infinity. I also called up a recording 
studio and when I asked if they had reverb, put reverb on my 
voice; I repeated this with echo and phlange. I figured they 
could appreciate what I was doing. That call made it onto my 
LB Naked Teenage Girls in Outer Space. It was titled “At the 
Carnival.” 

Speaking of pranks, did you ever see The Magic Christian, 
or read the book by Terry Southern? That is one of my 
all-time favorites, appealing to all my adolescent urgings. 
The main character, who sets out to prove that people will 
do anything if offered enough money, is the greatest prank- 
ster of all. 

Doing pranks mainly sprang from the generally rebellious 
nature that I have. The hippies were a long time ago, but ina 
way I identified with them—not in laziness or drug abuse or 
sexual promiscuity, but in their anti-establishment feeling 
that the world is run by maniacs, and that we are just brain- 
washed to be passive little consumers and sheep. Our society 
values money, material things and social status as opposed to 
basics like truth, beauty and art. I feel I’m at war with the 
world’s authority figures and parents. 

Even when I was a kid I hated fashion—the concern with 
outer appearances, because outer appearances are just win- 
dow dressing. I was always more curious about the inner 
core, essence and spirit of things and people. When I was 
ten years old my mom took me to a fancy department store 
on Nassau Street in Princeton, New Jersey. I noticed an 
elaborate window display of expensive ladies’ shoes on 
pyramiding plexiglass cubes, with a stuffed Bassett hound 
among some fake trees. 

I wanted to have some fun, so I knocked over all the cubes 
and shoes, and turned the dog upside down. Then I took 
some nearby shirts and pants and threw them in for good 
measure. And nobody had seen me! I was beside myself with 
mixed foreboding and happiness while I waited for my 
mother, all the while afraid of being caught. Finally I was in 
the back of our station wagon, passing the store, and there 
was a crowd of people in front of the window display I'd just 
fucked up. Having gotten away with that was one of the 
happiest moments of my life! 

WV: Barry Alfonso said you did a record prank. 

MJT: I answered a little ad in the back of the Midnight 
Globe that said, “Co-write on a 50-50 basis, earn $20,000 
royalties. Send us your song/poems.” The address was in 
Nashville, Tennessee. In about five minutes I scribbled out 
some lyrics: “I got high last night on LSD/My mind was 
beautiful and I was free/Warts loved my nipples because they 
are pink/Vomit on me baby/Yeah Yeah Yeah//Stevie 
Wonder’s penis is erect because he’s blind/It’s erect because 
he’s blind//Let’s make love under the stars and watch for 
UFOs/And if little baby martians come out of the 
UFOs/You can fuck them/Yeah Yeah Yeah//The zebra 
spilled its plastina on bemis/And the gelatin fingers oozed 
electric marbles/Ramona’s titties died in hell/ And the Nazis 
want to kill everyone//etc. I mailed them these lyrics. 

A couple weeks later I got back a letter that said: 

“Dear John, 

We have just received your lyrics and think they are very worthy 
of being recorded with the full Nashville Sound Production. 
Enclosed is a contract of acceptance. Please sign and return along 
with $79.95 to cover cost of each song to be recorded.” 
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I sent them the money and about a month later received a 
master tape and 7-inch 45 of my “song,” along with a photo 
of Ramsey Kearney, the “singer.” Over the most banal, min- 
imal C&W backing track he’d crooned my lyrics in a mono- 
tone voice, changing, however, the name of Stevie Wonder to 
“a blind man” undoubtedly for legal reasons. I gave out 
cassette copies of the song to various people, and eventually 
Enigma Records actually put it out. Thanks to repeated air- 
play by certain DJs on KROQ, it became an underground 
“hit” in the L.A. area. 


I loved to call up businesses and 
make a farce of the telephone ritual— 


it was always so transparent that 
these people would lie to you 
just to sell you something. 


One of the reasons | was able to put out my first LP was 
because I wrote a suicide note to a record company. 


To whom it concerns: 

By the time you read this I will already be dead. I have 
decided it must be this way because the struggle to remain 
alive is simply a slow process of dying, and it is beyond the 
capacity of my delicate nervous system to tolerate slow death. 
Constant shitwork, constant poverty, constant misunderstand- 
ing from jaded idiots who worship videogames—is this to be 
the life heritage of us crippled wounded kittens lost in the 
snow at night? Death frees many tortured and anguished 
bodies! 

I hope I do not disrupt your complacency with this note, for 
it is sinful to startle helpless sheep. Death is, however, the 
ultimate reality for all sentient beings on the face of the earth. 
I am forever astounded by the inane and constant denial of 
death by this culture, for how can you live your life in a posi- 
tive and worthwhile manner if you do not constantly remind 
yourself of its inevitable end? 

Anyway, it suffices to say that the last 8 months have been 
particularly hellish for me in numerous ways—medical prob- 
lems, unpaid bills, a serious auto accident, unrequited love, 
heavy boozing to kill the pain, and total lack of support from 
you, my so-called friends. Do not feel guilty, for how were you 
to know? Suffice it to say that I am no longer in this shit world 
being cannibalized by voracious demons. I leave all my original 
tapes, writings, and drawings to ZOOGZ RIFT and MATT 
GROENING, for they are the only ones who ever really cared 
about what I did. If you want posthumous copies of my work, 
ask them, not me, ’cause I’m dead now. 

With no bitterness in my heart, 

John Trubee 


Previous to this I used to do poetry readings where I 
jumped up and down, screamed, rolled on the floor—not 
only out of irreverence but to be outrageous and have fun, 
and also basically because I had a “Fuck You” attitude 
toward a world which had said “Fuck You” to me. Someone 
wrote a review about me in which he said he really thought 
I was mentally ill and had severe problems! Anyway, as a 
result of the letter, the president of the record company 
invited me to see him, perhaps out of guilt? But I don’t 
know if anybody else has been able to put out a full-length 
LP as the result of a suicide note... 
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between pranks and art. 


cCORMICK 


Carlo McCormick is the visionary young art critic /entrepreneur who almost singlehand- 
edly publicized the ‘East Village Art Scene” with his eloquent evaluations appearing in 
the East Village Eye, The Paper, Artforum, etc. Born May 17, 1961 in Hanover, New 
Hampshire, he attended Vassar College before moving to New York in 1981 where he has 
worked at many clubs including the legendary 8BC where he was the manager (book- 
ing, curating, deejay, etc). He also hosted a number of frenetic LSD/ psychedelic revival 
parties. These days Carlo lectures on art at schools across the country, and is a regular 
contributor to Artforum and High Times. This essay touches on the historical relationship 


PRANKS AND THE AVANT-GARDE 
by Carlo McCormick 


The subversive, revolutionary aspects of art for the past 
hundred years have been intimately connected with a tradi- 
tion of pranks, hoaxes and mischievous trickery. Modern Art 
was born out of this heritage of iconoclastic attitudes. 

As the glorious age of Modernism has faded—its very 
principles of rebellion having become too comfortable and 
conformist—pranks emerge as a pivotal consideration for 
the artist during the current deconstruction and reinvention 
of art theory and practice. Strategy must be decided: who is 
to be tricked, what sort of questioning of reality and what 
changes in expectations and values are the aim. 

Emphasis on stylistic change as one of the terms of origi- 
nality is perhaps what drove art to its recent exhaustion. The 
way society could regularly co-opt the counter-cultural forces 
of the creative underground was based on a superficial 
notion of Modernist “progress” as the penultimate standard 
and purpose for artistic activity. 


SKS 


The shared territory between pranks 
and the avant-garde—namely 


nonconformism, scandalousness, 
revelry, and criminality —has 
been fertile for creativity. 


Se 
SS 

Before we can properly consider the prank as an effective 
tool for upheaval in the arts today, we must examine its 
history. Through a broad range of activity, the avant-garde 
revealed a vital, anarchistic spirit, especially in lesser-known 
pranks. The intrinsic nature of a prank—a trick or the per- 
formance of an unexpected act which undermines the pat- 
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terned predictability of the norm—is grounded in conscious 
deviance and anti-authoritarianism, from which the art of 
improbable revelation is born. 


Carlo McCormick in his East Village flat surrounded by 
research materials. 
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A prank, be it malicious, mischievous, absurd, or just plain 
ridiculous, makes a break with socially accepted behavior, 
displaying the same disregard for convention as much West- 
ern art has expressed over the past century. 

The avant-garde showed traits best associated with a 
prank: non-conformity, scandal, revelry, and transgression. 
These characteristics form a psychological line of inheri- 
tance: Modernism’s stance of eccentric non-conformism was 
acquired from its forebears in Romanticism and Decadence. 

Pride in the distinguishing flame of peculiarity as epito- 
mized by English Romantic poets such as Byron or the 
French Decadent Gerard de Nerval resulted in widespread 
challenge to the French Royal Academy's moral and aes- 
thetic authority. Finally, in 1863, Napoleon III consented to a 
Salon de Refuses which showcased works refused by the 
Academy. The scandal provoked by Courbet’s painting of 
drunken priests (“Return from the Conference”) plus his 
participation in the 1848 Revolution and the 1871 Paris 
Commune proved that the avant-garde can be more than 
style wars—that it can provide insight and stir debate over 
the human condition. 

Henry Murger’s novel, Scenes de la vie de boheme (best 
known as Puccini's La Boheme) was a major inspiration to 
artists as it depicted a fantasy of artistic life characterized by 
a conspiratorial sense of unity and a spirit of revelry. 

Inevitably, aesthetic individualism vs. moral and legal 
taboos necessitated civic disobedience as, in the pursuit of 
freedom, the intellectual turned into a criminal and crime 
became elevated to art. For example, the homosexuality of 
Wilde was not a trifling personal liberty—he suffered public 
scorn and penal retribution. By the time Genet was jailed for 
homosexuality, he would identify with the criminal (as a 
victim and a rebel). And the mundane artifacts/evidence of 
his prosecution (such as a jar of vaseline) would become the 
personal iconography of his transgressive art. 

The shared territory between pranks and the avant- 
garde—namely nonconformism, scandalousness, revelry and 
criminality—has been fertile for creativity. Nonconformism 
or individuality, a sense of humor and disciplined obsessive- 
ness are the best traits anyone could have. However, as a 
declared purpose-of-personality they can easily result in a 
pathetic cliche, a caricature, facilitating the stereotyping pro- 
cess that effectively neutralizes social and aesthetic disobe- 
dience. Elaboration on this idea can readily be found in the 
glut of Barthian theory and Marxist criticism available. 

Central to the early use of pranks was the desire to jolt the 
audience out of its lethargy. The audience/status-quo that 
becomes too secure in its expectations of what and how an 
artist should create is in need of a rude awakening, which is 
just what Haydn provided for his habitually sleeping royal 
audience with lulling melodies interrupted by the violent 
crescendos of his “Surprise Symphony.” Beethoven also 
chaffed the dictates of symphonic form when he taunted the 
audience's trust with a disorienting series of false codas. 
Performance and experimental theater often play such rib- 
bing jests on their audience’s presumptions of the situation. 
In avant-garde music stands the example of the notorious 
John Cage composition, defined entirely of timed silence, 
making the audience uncomfortably aware of the awkwardly 
absent entertainment and of their own continual noise 
intrusions as they nervously shift in their chairs, ruffle their 
programs and clear their throats. 

Scandal was the pre-emptive strike force tactic of avant- 
garde aesthetics from the early antics of Montmartre’s 
bawdy denizens to as late as the 1960s. Erik Satie, a great 
cultural saboteur, ended his naughty career with a scandal- 
ously clownish ballet, “Relache.” On opening night in 1924, 
when the cream of Paris society turned out en masse, they 


arrived to find the theater closed—literally “Relache.” When 
the ballet did premiere a few nights later, it was a disordered 
melee of amateurish, adolescent inanities—artless and out- 
rageous far beyond the tolerance of the day. 

Besides penning an infuriating score for his ballet, 
“Parade,” Satie also antagonized the bastions of enthroned 
values with his mock religion, the “Metropolitan Church of 
the Art of Jesus Christ the Conductor.” This heresy included 
renaming his tiny apartment “Our Abbatial” and issuing an 
“official” publication of sacrilegious satire. 


The targets of good taste and decency 
have been aimed at by each successive 
generation of smug delinquents, 


involved in an offense to standards 
through the conceit of presenting 
lowbrow culture as high art. 
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Subsequently, the obsession of Modernists to shock their 
audience became the primary goal for so many that the task 
itself became a meaningless cliche, leaving many jaded but 
few enlightened or inspired. The targets of good taste and 
decency have been aimed at by each successive generation of 
smug delinquents, involved in an offense to standards 
through the conceit of presenting lowbrow culture as high 
art. The outlandishly crude and zany comedies of Alfred 
Jarry’s Ubu Roi trilogy pioneered a war against respectability 
whose line of succession might include the Theater of the 
Absurd, the Theater of Cruelty and the Theater of the Ridic- 
ulous, to name a few. 

Since the Age of Shock Value began, the manufacturing 
and mannering of the vulgar spectacle has been celebrated 
prominently in the rapidly accelerating genesis of pop cul- 
ture. Manet’s lone seductress of the picnic is godmother to 
an innumerable progeny, whose obscenities or pornographic 
innuendos (most of which seem tame with time) continually 
agitated public debate over morality and fine art. If not 
exactly pranks, the intent was mischievous for a broad range 
of erotic scandal that sped from Picasso's “Les Demoiselles 
d’ Avignon” to Warhol’s Blow Job. 

Marcel Duchamp’s heroic career of flippant disdain for 
public mores produced a life-as-art series of practical jokes 
that still resonate today. Duchamp’s “Fountain” upset cul- 
tural order by entering a urinal into the rarefied, precious 
context of art. Duchamp’s /’objet trouve displayed a blatant 
disregard for the status-quo definition of aesthetic worth, a 
notion of quality determined by the vested interests of the 
elite. While a jab at high art, this challenge ultimately failed 
to overcome the commodity structure of capitalist culture 
which the distinctions of taste serve. 

Modernism, with its dual purpose of expanding hitherto 
limited means of expression (in style and media) and insult- 
ing the conservative echelons of traditionalism, has had 
muted effects. Today, cultural blasphemy has lost its edge as 
outrageousness per se has become a hackneyed expression, 
trite to an audience so jaded by the “shocking” that it pas- 
sively applauds any show. Anger now translates as melo- 
drama. The values and perceptions of the bourgeoisie are no 
longer framed in terms of conservative traditional art; con- 
temporary consumers comfortably enjoy the tamed-down, 
romanticized, high-priced catalogue of artistic rebellion. 

In re-directing strategy, one trick is to feed into the 
expanded expectations of the mainstream audience, then 
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reveal a totally contrary reality that confronts the viewer's 
ideological biases and ways of seeing. Often, this is best 
accomplished by fraud: pretending to be one thing before 
revealing an alternative, contrary agenda. 

The practice of simulation active in much of the fawx-art 
of our post-Modern era has a modest heritage. In the wild 
bohemia of late 19th century Montmartre, the waggish 
artists who partied regularly at the Lapin Agile had Lolo, the 
unhousebroken donkey owned by the cabaret’s proprietor, 
Frédé, make an “impressionist” painting with his swishing 
tail. The work, signed by “Joachim Raphael Boronali” and 
titled “And the Sun Went Down Over the Adriatic,” was 
hung in the Salon des Independants and applauded by a 
number of critics. 

In 1909, that unorthodox lion of letters, Apollinaire, 
secretly took over a women’s literature column in Les 
Marges. Writing under the name “Louise Lalanne,” he pro- 
duced criticism and poetry which, while seemingly exercis- 
ing the conventions of feminine expression, undermined 
that authority. After a year this travesty was concluded with 
the dramatic announcement that Miss Lalanne had been 
abducted by an army officer. Finally, a complete confession 
of the mischievous impersonation was announced. 

Another charade no less elaborate was the invention of an 
entire fraudulent movement, “Neo-Futurism,” that appeared 
in Russia around 1913. 

In 1961 a lengthy, detailed biography by Max Aub of a 
totally fabricated artist, Jusep Torres Campalans, appeared in 
French, Spanish and American editions. It included many 
anecdotes involving famous personages such as Juan Gris 
and Picasso. 

While time may have dimmed the memory and scandal of 
these coyly mocking frauds, their meaning today is hardly 
obscure. The cultural revolution of this century has been so 
dynamic in its breadth that too many of its innovations are 
now absolute givens. While traditional academia may have 
largely been dethroned, the new regime of bombastic 
anarchy is just as entrenchedly lethargic and oppressive. The 
current pretentiousness and pomposity of the “media-and- 
business-are-art” avant-garde deserves ridicule. The Achilles 
heel of the Modernist myth machine is precisely where past 
pranks found it: in the easily-copied artifice and hypocrisy of 
fabricated poses. 
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The perverse pleasure of the 
put-on became a genre, whose 


principal figures may include 
Dali and Warhol... 


A new kind of anarchistic prank has manifested itself in 
the shadows of the artist’s self-invention. Yves Klein (1928- 
62), who achieved fame painting canvases using paint- 
daubed nude models, is of seminal importance to today’s 
conceptual artists. He called for a revolution of the sensibil- 
ity of mari*through art, emphasizing that “art” was merely 
residue—what mattered was the activity (the stage between 
idea and end product) of making the artwork. Each painting 
was priced according to the amount of feeling that had gone 
into it. Also, a painting could be made by rain or fire acting 
on the canvas. Klein, in his conviction that man could trans- 
cend his physical limitations, practiced judo and attempted 
to fly. His mystique stretches limitlessly across the realms of 
fact, fiction and faith. It is not easy to account for his much 
debated leap into the void—a story of half-truths and fan- 
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J.G. Ballard’s commissioned re-creation of a Paul Delvaux 
painting destroyed in the WWII London bombing. 


tasy, a falsified photo of a madman’s jump, yet quite likely it 
was actually performed in a moment without camera. Is a 
hoax a hoax if it fools no one but the practitioner? 

The success of a prank such as Duchamp’s “Fountain” 
depended on the addition of the elements of showmanship 
and charlatanism to the formula of invention. The contro- 
versy touched off by this was perceived as the artist's gift—a 
gift of the con game. The perverse pleasure of the put-on 
became a genre, whose principal figures may include Dali 
and Warhol, but whose most immodest prankster was 
undoubtedly Malcolm McLaren. Contemporary nihilists and 
disbelievers may thank McLaren for the Sex Pistols and “The 
Great Rock and Roll Swindle.” Equally deserving of credit is 
Jamie Reid, designer of the Sex Péstols ad campaign and the 
father of punk graphics, who polluted London with a 
number of naughty pranks of his own, including public 
transportation notices apologizing for horribly poor service, 
and supermarket posters encouraging customers to shoplift— 
all very official-looking. 

The history of the avant-garde and pranks has led us quite 
logically to the contemporary arena of false objects. 
[J.G. Ballard’s recently commissioned re-creation of two 
marvelous Delvaux paintings destroyed in the London 
bombing—re-creations exacting in luminous coloration and 
detail—implies a whole new territory for future conceptual 
annexation.—Eds] The need for new targets is obvious— 
governing taste no longer being defined by the staid realism 
of the Academy but by the market-oriented trendiness of a 
pseudo-avant-garde habitually feeding itself on token 
changes of neo-isms. In the purgatorial ennui of endless 
encroachment, the magic of Modernism has been reduced to 
mere sleight-of-hand .. . 

Amidst a plague of trendy pretense and an art auctioneer’s 
carnival of lies, perhaps the subversive act is to reveal the 
strings operating the cultural puppet show, to part the cur- 
tain hiding the frail fraud who intones the mighty voice of 
Oz. The currency of value in contemporary art—originality, 
mystery, depth of metaphor and sincerity—is being flooded 
with the counterfeit, and these confusing facsimiles are the 
new pranks. 

Trick or treat? It’s Halloween in the art world and that 
shiny apple may be “real” or it may be wax. It may have a 
worm nestled in its flesh, or a razor blade from that sweet 
couple down the road. 
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In Amsterdam, Erik Hobijn is a member of Staalplaat, the world’s largest distributor of 
weird sound cassettes. Their inspiration was Willem de Ridder (Radio Art Foundation) 
who started a pirate radio station which played every cassette sent to him regardless of 
content! Recently Willem and Staalplaat have teamed up under the name Sonaria; every 
two weeks they produce a 14-hour radio show on a C90 cassette entirely consisting of 
freshly received cassettes (but they warn: ‘Most of those are ultra-modern, to say the 
least, so think twice if you want to promote your top 20 rockabilly, cow punk, heavy metal 
group.” For information write Sonaria, Alexander Boersstraat 30, Amsterdam Netherlands 
1071 KZ. Or write Staalplaat, PO Box 11453, 1001 GL Amsterdam, Holland. Tel. 
020-254176). 

In addition to releasing hundreds of cassettes, Staalplaat organizes concerts and perfor- 
mances, and last year organized an experimental film festival centering around Derek 
Jarman. Erik Hobijn visited San Francisco recently to contact Survival Research Laboratories 
about the possibility of a European tour. He was interviewed by V. Vale and Andrea Juno 
about pranks done in his earlier years. 


M ERIK HOBIJN: In Amsterdam I have a friend named Jan 
who’s kind of a kleptomaniac. He wanted a motorcycle, so 
with a friend he went out to steal art in order to get the 
money to buy the bike. They went to museums like the Van 
Gogh Museum and looked behind the paintings, but they 
were too well secured. 

Then they rode on their bicycles (in Amsterdam everyone 
rides one) to a gallery, parked in front, went in and looked 
around, and standing by the exit was a 3’x4’ Karl Appel 
painting in a beautiful frame. Immediately Jan and his friend 
picked it up and walked out. They hid the painting behind 
some garbage, got the bicycles (the woman could see them 
through the window), locked up one bike and both of them 
went on Jan’s bike carrying the painting to his home. 

The following Saturday they did a performance in which 
they just used the frame of the painting. Then they tried to 
sell the Appel to a connection in Switzerland but that didn’t 
work out. Jan still wanted a motorcycle, so the next week he 
stole one from a Hell’s Angel. But he was afraid to ride it 
and didn’t know what to do with it, so he just took it apart. 
Years later it was still lying there in pieces, so he sold it. 
ANDREA JUNO: But what happened to the painting? 
MEH: He gave it to someone to keep. The theft had been 
publicized in a newspaper, along with a photo (it was worth 
about 75,000 guilders; there are about 2.4 guilders to a dol- 
lar). Finally they sold it to an underworld figure for a very 
low sum, only 2,000 guilders. I made a videotape of a little 
child eating an apple in front of it, to document and prove 
this had actually happened, and also as a kind of pun on an 
untranslatable Dutch proverb which has to do with saving 
money for the future. 

Then Keith Haring came to Amsterdam and had a huge 
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exhibition at the Stedelijk Museum. Thousands of people 
attended the opening, along with many news cameras and 
reporters. Jan was drunk and got aggressive with Keith Har- 
ing, asking him questions like, “How many people did you 
fuck in the ass to get here? Peter Klashorst [a Dutch artist] 
is much better.” And Keith Haring naturally got really 
angry. 

There was a drawing hanging there of a white guy fucking 
a black guy in the ass, and at a certain moment Jan whipped 
it off the wall, folded it up and stuck it under his coat all in 
one motion. Straightaway he came to me and said, “Erik, I 
have something special for you; can you handle it? But I 


All this had been kind of a media event. 


The media is like a cucumber—it’s large, 
but it’s 90% water—it’s all wet! 


think someone saw me,” handed it to me and dashed away. 
This one person started following me; I went to one 
room, another room, and he was still following me. I didn’t 
know what to do, so I turned around and started to follow 
him; he got really nervous. When we got near the entrance I 
zipped out the front and brought the painting home. Then I 
returned to the opening and straightaway encountered 
someone who said, “You stole a painting, didn’t you?” I 
asked, “How the hell did you know?” and immediately left. 


Purloined Keith Haring drawing; photo: Martyn Grunwald. 


Haring’s dealer, Tony Shafrazi, was really angry at the 
museum: “This bullshit only could happen in Holland! No 
security—why are there no police here?” The museum 
director started yelling at the editor of the museum journal, 
“This was done by your friends!” Meanwhile all the cameras 
were filming. The editor then accused Shafrazi, “You, when 
you were young, in order to get known, damaged Picasso's 
Guernica! And you sold paintings to the Shah of Iran! Shut 
up!” 

Meanwhile there were all these people being extra- 
friendly to Keith Haring, saying things like, “I'll kill the guy 
who stole that painting!” —I actually heard a photographer 
scream that in a bar while Jan and I were standing at the 
other end. And soon it became an open secret that we had 
done this, yet no one ever came to'search our house. The 
Museum didn’t want to go to the police, because it was bad 
that this had happened; they didn’t want the theft widely 
publicized. 

This tattoo artist that I'd known for years, Hanky Pank, 
came to me and said, “Keith would like to have that painting 
back; why don’t you return it?” So we agreed that if Keith 
made another drawing for us, we would swap. On a radio 
interview we said, “We don’t give a damn about Keith Har- 
ing, or about stealing art—we just did it because we had an 
adrenalin rush, and had no Vitamin C with us. We'd like the 
new drawing to be donated to Amnesty International.” 


Keith did another drawing and we went and did the 
exchange. A woman from the museum was there and Jan 
said to her, “I really don’t like this drawing very much. I 
much prefer the works of Karl Appel and Van Gogh—not 
this modern stuff.” The woman was amazed that we knew 
something about art. The local newspaper printed, “Keith 
Haring Returned; Thieves Unknown.” We phoned them up 
and at midnight they came and videotaped us with the paint- 
ing upside down in the background. That was published; 
then we got more articles and radio interviews. 

We tried to give our “exchanged” Haring drawing to 
Amnesty International, but even though it hadn't been 
stolen, they refused—"it had been associated with criminal 
activities.” They couldn’t see any of the humor or parody in 
what we'd done. So now it was ours, legally! We took it to 
Sotheby's and for a fee they put a photo of it in their auction 
catalog. 

All this had been kind of a media event. The media is like 
a cucumber—it’s large, but it’s 90% water—it’s all wet! We 
said in our interviews that we wanted to do a parody of the 
high art marketplace; we wanted to steal an art piece, make 
it famous, and then sell it again, because media makes things 
famous and inflates their value. If you hung a painting of 
yours next to a Van Gogh and yours got stolen, your painting 
would (temporarily, at least) be more famous than a Van 
Gogh! We called this a kind of market research into how you 
can make money out of nothing, just by playing around with 
an image. We said we wanted to have some action in the art 
world, because normally it’s kind of boring. 

MAJ: What happened to the Haring? 

WEH: I still have it. It’s cost me seventy guilders to date— 
the price of getting in the Sotheby’s catalog. It’s horrible—I 
don’t know what to do with it. 

In a way this was an outgrowth of earlier activity; for 
about five years I'd been part of a guerrilla art group, SKG 
(that stands for “City Art Guerrilla”) that lasted from about 
1977-82. It started this way: a Brazilian guy and I had been 
talking. We were fed up with any and all forms of art, didn't 
know what to do, and then decided we should have a guer- 
rilla movement that would make a joke out of the media, 
play with that interaction between art and media, and do 
some aggressive “actions” that were puzzling enough so that 
people would be confused and not think we were just 
another “socialist” group. This was around the time of the 
RAF actions in Germany; I had met a few RAF members 
when they were visiting Holland, but didn’t believe in their 
kind of politics. I wanted to do cultural jokes and actions on 


We said in our interviews that we 
wanted to do a parody of the high art 
marketplace; we wanted to steal an art 
piece, make it famous, and then sell it 


again, because media makes things 
famous and inflates their value. 


the street, which at the time seemed “new.” 

So for a month we spray-painted our name “SKG” all 
over Amsterdam. The seventies had been very quiet; 
nothing much had happened. The sudden appearance of all 
our graffiti was a shock to people: “What the hell is going 
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Two art jokesters pose with the legal Keith Haring drawing (the one they 
exchanged for the appropriated one). Clipping at right details the prank. 


on?” The newspapers started to write about this “new guer- 
rilla movement”: was Holland going to be like Germany, 
were we going to start working with explosives like the 
RAF? At this point we didn’t do any interviews because we 
didn’t know what to say. 


We went to the zoo, got tiger shit 
and smeared it on our. clothes and 


the police dogs wouldn't come near us— 
they'd just yelp in frustration. 


We did more street actions. For example, in Amsterdam 
some multinationals had launched a huge campaign to pro- 
mote the city, centered around a Walt Disney-ish character 
entitled “Giant Amsterdam.” They had erected an enormous 
statue downtown, and sold little versions of this statue in 
gold, silver and other colors everywhere. I went to these 
RAF people I knew and they gave me some bombs. 


Dieven brengen 
tekening terug 
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ring in ruil voor de gestolen tekening 
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WVALE: They gave you bombs? 

HEH: We used a lot of bombs; if we didn’t like a disco we'd 
toss in a smoke bomb. You could make them yourself very 
easily—they’d burn and emit lots of smoke. Anyway, we 
burned that whole statue down (even though they had 
claimed it was fireproof) and it burned like hell. The author- 
ities were so shocked that they stopped the whole campaign, 
which cost them millions of guilders. And nobody knew who 
had burned it down. 

MV: What other actions did you do? 

MEH: We built a huge sculpture of a man out of logs for an 
art gallery. At the opening one of our helpers lit it on fire, 
setting off these hidden smoke bombs which immediately 
filled the gallery with smoke. While the place was full of 
smoke, people completely covered the place with crazy draw- 
ings. The police showed up because the fireworks were so 
loud. The gallery just closed down, cleaned up and then 
re-opened. 

In the early ’80s we got involved in the squatters 
movement—we were all squatters anyway. We liked the idea, 
but hated the “movement” aspect of it and all the 
meetings—we never went to them. We squatted in a huge 
building where our company Staalplaat is now. Everybody 
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had a big space, because we believed that a man should /ive 
wild. We had huge parties, sound installations with music 
plus hammers and explosions. When we first squatted there 
were all these typewriters sitting there; the lights, gas and 
even telephones were still on—we had two months of free 
phones. Since then our building has had a very important 
cultural history, with many art activities going on. 

I heard a radio program reporting that police were mov- 
ing on squatters in the richer areas of Amsterdam, beating 
them, so immediately I jumped on my motorbike, my neigh- 
bors jumped on their motorbikes, and everybody drove 
straight to the place. We stayed there for three days and had 
one big street and several side streets completely under our 
control. We built huge barricades using parked cars and 
trucks; everybody walked around wearing helmets and carry- 
ing big sticks, making fires on the street and cooking on 
them—you wouldn't believe it! Pop groups played and an 
illegal radio station was there covering the action. 

But after three days all these tanks and helicopters and 
thousands of police appeared—wow! They just rolled over 
our barricades and we couldn't do a thing. They didn’t evict 
us from our building—that was illegal—but they declared 
the situation under their control. Then the fight started to 
spread everywhere. 

We got a new Queen April 30, 1980; the old one retired. 
People started campaigning: “No new Queen—we want 
houses!” It was very difficult to get a place to live in Holland; 
yet there were so many empty houses that people just 
started squatting. Usually the floors, windows, electricity, 
gas, kitchens, and toilets were gone. We had to build every- 
thing ourselves; we had no money, so usually we stole 
everything. 

There was a huge organization to help; every squat area 
had its squat office to tell you where a house was available, 
what to do, where to get materials, etc. They directed you to 
a house and you immediately put on your own lock (some- 
times furnishing the door), and moved in a table, chair, and 
bed to make it “official” that you lived there. Then you called 
up the police and informed them that you lived there, and 
they had to come and check. The only danger was if the 
owner came to kick you out, so for that you needed some 
“Squat Guards” with huge sticks. 

Usually we barricaded the houses, often with metal bed- 
springs. You attached electricity to the bedsprings, kept 
water around, along with big sticks and gas masks. A lot of 
people wore pieces of pipe over their arms so that if the 
police hit them their arms wouldn't be broken. We trained 
with sticks so we could parry a club and jab from underneath 
[demonstrates poking a policeman in the stomach]. 


For the actions we usually wore very heavy leather jackets 


which protected against getting kicked, three pairs of trou- 
sers with rubber or plastic pipe under them, plus sticks. We 
wore helmets so they couldn’t recognize us, because they 
would take pictures and later on arrest people in other parts 
of the city. All this was necessary because they used helicop- 
ters to spray water on people, and the water contained an 
acid which killed your sense of smell and made your eyes 
burn—I had problems for months from just one encounter 
with that. They also used dogs to bite you, but that was easy 
to deal with. 

We always took certain supplies with us: lemon to help 
against gas. They used gas which could actually kill you— 
you'd vomit, and keep vomiting until you coughed up blood. 
AJ: But what about the dogs? 

MEH: We went to the zoo, got tiger shit and smeared it on 
our clothes and the dogs wouldn’t come wear us—they’d just 
yelp in frustration. 

BA): What about the landlords? 


MEH: If you could make a deal to pay rent you'd do it and 
be legal. But now they've passed an anti-squat law. 

The squatters did some pretty heavy actions. They broke 
into security places, stole computer files and published them, 
broke into police files and published them—they had their 
own magazines to expose all kinds of hot news. They had a 
whole social network—people who went out stealing, plus 
warehouses full of materials: windows, doors, etc. For five 
guilders you could rent tools at the squatters’ machine shops 
to help fix up your house. They had all kinds of groups: 
women’s groups, groups for repairing your bikes, etc. 


If you hung a painting of yours next 
to a Van Gogh and yours got stolen, 
your painting would (temporarily, 


at least) be more famous than a 
Van Gogh! We called this a kind of 
market research into how you can 

make money out of nothing. 


AJ: What did you think of this in its prime? 

MEH: I thought it was funny. The squatters are generally 
horrible—very dogmatic. But in another way it was unbe- 
lievable; we had two years of riots just for fwm, starting 
around the day the new Queen appeared. We had heard 
about the awtonomia movement in Italy, so we thought, 
“Let's pretend there’s a big movement and we're all linked 
up.” So we made two big posters: “Kill the Queen!” with 
bombs on it, and “Scream for Fighting—Bomb the Palace!” 
The press started talking about how the autonomia move- 
ment was starting in Amsterdam, and it was all because of 
two posters! 

Everybody began starting movements. One poster showed 
a guilder broken in half, another showed a smashed smoke 
bomb (referring to the wedding of Juliana to a German, 
during which a protestor ignited a smoke bomb in front of 
the royal golden coach, and threw in a white chicken). Pos- 
ters started appearing everywhere; there was a certain spirit 
in the air. Our squat area was cordoned off; you had to have 
special passes to move in and out. 

There was all kinds of fighting outside the cordoned-off 
zones. Some of it got kind of surrealistic. Once when a 
policeman fell off his horse, some people helped him back 
on, then resumed their fighting, singing, “Ivanhoe! Ivan- 
hoe!” People came from all over Europe to participate in the 
fighting, or at least be part of the excitement of it. Some of 
them had been in Germany during their protests and had 
learned things like how to make better Molotov cocktails; 
they showed us how to prepare for the worst. 

Anyway, that was my generation; the generation just five 
years later is really different, cleaner. I lived in a time that 
was such a gas—there was complete anarchy for awhile in 
the city while the police really tried to control it. But nobody 
had any guns—that really kept things cool, because we 
always knew that nobody would get nuts and try to shoot us. 
AJ: That’s right; the Amsterdam police don't carry guns. 
MEH: Yes. Nobody I knew had a gun. In bars you at least 
knew that nobody would pull a gun on you; they just plain 
don’t even exist there. Holland has thirteen million people 
crowded on a little piece of land, like Japan, and if they had 
guns they would go out of their minds. It’s not like America. 
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participation of Boyd Rice. 


MBOYD RICE: When I was a kid, a few pranks I did 
opened my eyes and showed me what could be done. Sud- 
denly I became aware of the mechanisms involved in playing 
games with people. I started changing little things in a rou- 
tine and then tried to see how far you could take them. 

I remember finding in the trash a motor from a revolving 
Hostess Twinkie display. I found that by making it spin in 
reverse (the way it wasn’t supposed to go), it would generate 
a frequency that wrecked TV reception. At the time I lived 
in a trailer park; when I stood outside old ladies’ trailers I 
could watch them through the screen door. If I aimed this 
motor, their TV set would go completely haywire. They 
would sit there ... then get up to change it. Just when they 
were leaning down to fix it, it would be okay. They’d stand 
there looking at it, then go back. Just as they sat down, I'd 
screw it up again. I had hours of fun with that! 
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Once | put a rubber chicken in the 
window. The management very officially 
led me out of the store, saying, ‘This 


young man thinks this is funny.” It was 
funny, but they treated me like a 
criminal—I'd committed the crime of 
violating the laws of propriety. 


SE 
ST STS 
MANDREA JUNO: When did you discover that pranks 
could be more than just fun? 

MBR: When was in high school I started doing pranks all 
the time and was amazed at the power you could wield over 
people; at how open to possibilities situations could be. Most 
people think that “things are what they are, and that’s 
that”—that you don’t have any control over them. | realized 
that nothing was anything in itse/f—it was whatever you 
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Barry Alfonso is a journalist and songwriter—his credits include work for Us magazine and 
lyrics recorded by Olivia Newton-John. Currently engaged in publicity work and 
collaborating with a rock band, he has long maintained a parallel ‘career’ as a media 
hoaxster and ‘telephone research psychologist.” Beginning with mid-1970s TV hoaxes in 
San Diego (during which he met fellow activist Boyd Rice), he has continued an 
intermittent campaign of distortion and manipulation through various media such as 
collage flyers, letters to publications, and direct telephone conversations. 

Barry Alfonso was interviewed by V. Vale and Andrea Juno, with the active 


wanted it to be. If you wanted to change a situation you 
could, and not just for reasons of so-called power. I wasn't 
thinking, “Boy, J can make people do this or that”; I did 
something because it was fun—so much fun I'd want to do it 
again and again. We'd go out and spend an entire day going 
up to buildings and doors we didn’t know, playing games 
with people. 

I remember Barry telling me how at an early age he 
started changing goods around on shelves in stores— 
MBARRY ALFONSO: A certain malicious humor was 
involved, but this was more like some kind of assertion of 
how I wanted the world to be. I was fascinated by the shapes 
and colors involved with things like potato chip bags, pow- 
dered soft drink mixes, etc. I felt they belonged in places in 
the supermarket where they weren't. So I would transfer 
them in a very organized way, as if I were a clerk. 

When I was about ten, I would go into stores and stand in 
the window like I was a mannequin holding an invisible 
vacuum cleaner. People would stop and look. That was a 
joke, but it was also getting a hold on the handles of reality 
and making the store your own little playhouse ... and why 
not? 

MBR: Barry said that when he did that, he realized he 
owned that store. 

MBA: Once I put a rubber chicken in the window. The 
management very officially led me out of the store, saying, 
“This young man thinks this is funny.” It was funny, but they 
treated me like a criminal—I'd committed the crime of tak- 
ing a piece of merchandise and moving it from one part of 
the store to another. I don’t think there’s a lot of statutes on 
the books about that. But it violated the laws of propriety; on 
some kind of intrinsic level it was a threat to them. (Inciden- 
tally, that was the only time I remember being nabbed.) 
MBR: I can relate to being escorted out of stores; I was 
kicked out of more stores than I can remember. Shopping 
centers are like massive playgrounds ripe with possibilities. 
It seems that any place with a high degree of organization 
has lots of openings to play around with ... lots of areas 
where you can do one small thing that creates an effect of 
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far-reaching magnitude . . . 

Something I first started doing in elementary school (and 
still do to this day whenever possible) is find out where the 
microphones are for paging people, and make announce- 
ments. Sometimes I'd just make noises, and other times I'd 
make “serious” announcements. One time I made coughing, 
wheezing, gagging sounds followed by a pleading, half- 
whispered “Help ... help me ...” My friends were in 
another part of the store, and they said it gave them chills. 
Apparently people came to a dead standstill, first perking up 
their ears looking confused, then standing frozen in horror 
thinking they were overhearing a store clerk choke to death 
or something. 

Once a shopping center staged a massive “Moonlight 
Madness Sale,” staying open until midnight. I found the 
microphone and made an announcement: “ATTENTION, 
SHOPPERS! To help us celebrate Moonlight Madness, 
you're invited to participate in our fire sale: burn down the 
store you're in and take whatever you want!” 

I knew a girl working in a major department store who 
could imitate a phone operator voice perfectly; she sounded 
exactly like someone you'd hear on radio or TV. She'd 
learned the secret codes used to alert security and to send 
department managers to other parts of the store. Every day 


she made fake announcements and was never caught. When 
I visited her she'd send the bosses far away so we could be 
alone without anyone breathing down her neck. The store 
became aware that something was wrong, but still couldn't 
sort out which announcements were genuine and which 
were bogus. 

The management began to post warnings. The first one 
said: “Anyone caught will be terminated.” The second one 
went further: “Any person having any knowledge of the 
perpetrator will be fired if they refuse to come forward.” As 
the warnings got harsher the fake announcements got 
wilder and more disruptive. They had started off rather play- 
ful and inoffensive, but when the store started acting tough, 
she began giving them stronger doses, upping the ante. I 
think that as the risk factor increased, her excitement 
increased proportionally, and since she stood to be fired if 
she got caught anyway, she figured, “I might as well make it 
worthwhile .. .” 

During one visit | saw a warning she'd ripped off the 
bulletin board—it was all-out intimidation. Just to show me 
it didn’t frighten her, she got on the PA. and started making 
these sex sounds. I couldn't believe how authentic they 
sounded: completely sexual, and really loud. It was so strange 
to be in that shopping atmosphere with the muzak, manne- 
quins, smell of new merchandise, and hear that come over 
the PA. everywhere. 

It seemed like a complete violation; right before our eyes 
the store changed. I think some people were completely 
unsettled and left immediately. The effect was stunning— 
words can’t really describe or do it justice—and it lasted for 
what seemed an eternity; she took it much further than I 
probably would have. : 

When it ended, people tried to act completely normal as 
though nothing had happened, but everyone was thinking 
about the same thing—or trying vot to think about it. And 
I’m sure people were on edge wondering if it would start up 
again. Hearing those sounds in that context seemed to 
heighten their emotional impact. I’ve never experienced 
anything quite like that before or since. 

MBA: When! was young my mother had a job transcribing 
an interview someone had done with Frank Sinatra. On a 
sudden impulse I called up a woman at random, played the 
tape recorder into the phone, and listened to her talk back 
and answer questions, not knowing it was a tape. she was 
interacting with. It was very profound experiencing that at 
nine years of age. 

MBR: It seems like pranks are something that have always 
been there. The first week I was in elementary school I drew 
a huge whale on the wall—I wanted it to be life-size, but the 
teacher didn’t appreciate my objective. 

AJ: Basically you start out in life trying to do what you 
want— 

MBR: —But you soon find out people aren’t going to go for 
that. 

AJ: Then you come to a second realization that you can 
transcend— 

MBR: —that you can do what you want, but you have to 
fool people into going along with it— 

AJ: —by going outside their narrow patterns of thought 
and expectation. 

MBR: Words are tools. It doesn’t matter whether you 
believe them or not; what matters is if other people believe 
them to be true. On the phone I’ve gotten women to beat 
their children, people to break down and cry, people ready to 
buy an airplane ticket and fly across the ocean—just because 
they're playing by certain rules and you aren't. And when you 
know what their rules are, you know exactly what you have 
to do to get around them. And they assume everyone’s play- 
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ing the same game they are. 

MBA: Most of all they assume that you're sane. They 
assume you're doing something for a reason. It may be a 
selfish reason—say, to make money—but not that you're 
doing it for no logical reason at all. There always has to be a 
reason why: why my car broke down, or why I was the one 
who got the tax audit, or whatever. Randomness is some- 
thing that people cannot handle—it's just too outside safety, 
MIBR: They're defenseless against it. 
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When I was about ten, | would go into 
stores and stand in the window like 


I was a mannequin holding an 
invisible vacuum cleaner. People would 


stop and look. That was a joke, but 
it was also getting a hold on the 
handles of reality and making the store 
your own little playhouse. 


MBA: I remember an episode of Batman, featuring the 
second appearance of the Penguin who had committed a 
barrage of senseless crimes—incidents for no reason at all. If 
I remember correctly, Batman was going to connect the clues 
together, inferring a plot and thereby showing the Penguin 
how to commit the crime he couldn’t have conceived of 
himself! The writers of that show were into something pro- 
found that they didn’t realize. 

One of the Penguin’s trademarks was the umbrella. A 
huge parasol was dropped on a Gotham city street—enor- 
mous—and Batman has to figure out what it means. And 
when Batman adds up this and other meaningless clues, he 
has given the Penguin his crime. I think I absorbed all this 
really deeply. 

For example, when you call somebody, if you start throw- 
ing out various facts and bits of information, they’/] connect 
the dots for you. You say you've found some lost keys (that 
don’t exist)—then mysteriously they ave lost some keys— 
that’s happened several times. They'll rack their brains to 
come up with some lost keys! There’s usually some way it 
figures into their reality. The reality is created before your 
eyes—you just pick out some elements for them, and they 
make the reality for you. 

You could say that a meteor landed in your back yard, 
cracked open and you found their name and address inside, 
and they would sooner believe that than realize you picked 
their name out of the phone book. They can always find a 
way to take these bits of information and plug them into a 
scenario, and once that’s done, they don’t listen anymore. 

I called up one woman in San Francisco, told her I had 
found these keys and she went, “Yes! Yes!” As the dialogue 
progressed I told her I’d found them in my dog’s stool, but at 
that point she wasn’t listening—she just wanted her keys 
back. She jtist filtered everything else out. 

I engaged one man in a conversation while throwing in 
nonsense sounds and words. He managed to cope with them 
in the context of the conversation because he already knew 
what to listen for; he knew how to connect the dots together 
to form the logical picture, and anything that didn’t “fit in” 
was excluded. In Charles Fort’s Book of the Damned, the 
data that “Science” excludes or damns often are highly sig- 
nificant, and indicative of alternate theories. 


If something doesn’t make sense, people will throw it out 

and keep the stuff that does make sense, and that will be the 
reality in front of them. However, almost anybody can be 
guilty of that—you just don’t have time to analyze every 
grain of information that comes in front of you, if you lead a 
normal life. You've got to be able to make very quick deci- 
sions about what to accept and what to not listen to. There- 
fore, you can throw people all kinds of outrageous curve balls 
and they'll just go right past them. 
MIBR: It’s like hypnotism—once you've created a founda- 
tion and a basis for belief, subsequent belief will fit on top of 
that, and everything that doesn’t fit in will be reinterpreted 
or filtered out. 

What we're talking about is the alchemy of thought. What 
you think about anything defines how you perceive it, and 
how you perceive it defines what your experience of it will 
be. Alter the thought and you've also altered perception and 
experience. 

Most people seem to believe that perception, experience 
and the “real” nature of things are fixed and determined. 
The truth of the situation is exactly the opposite: nothing is 
fixed, everything is completely fluid and subject to absolute 
change. A “thing” can go in whatever direction the thought 
takes it. Thought is a vehicle and you can drive it wherever 
you want it to go. It’s as easy to do with others as with 
yourself; you can commandeer their thoughts and send them 
off in any direction whatsoever. Wherever you send their 
thoughts, their whole world follows along as well. 

Once you've recognized the nature of the interrelationship 
between imagination and reality, and have seen how tho- 
roughly intermingled they are, you become aware of the 
extent to which most things are defined according to purely 
imaginary criteria. You realize the role that ideas play in 
people’s day-to-day existence. On the one hand, you realize 
that ideas are just ideas, figments of the imagination— 
phantoms. Yet on the other hand ideas are the single most 
important aspect of existence, because they play such a large 
role both in defining people’s experiences of life and in 
shaping actual aspects of the so-called real world. 

Once you know this and really grasp the full significance, 

it’s impossible not to take a more active role in regard to 
ideas. Most people take a very passive role toward ideas; they 
are receptacles for whatever ideas happen to come their way. 
But what it comes down to is this: you can control ideas or 
you can let them control you. You can control the direction 
your life and thought take, or you can passively let it be 
determined by external circumstances and ideas (other peo- 
ple’s ideas). The choice is yours. 
MBA: On one of these “key” calls I purposely picked up 
some nearby keys and jangled them in front of the phone to 
prove that I had keys, not only to the person called but to 
myself. When I tell someone I’ve found any object, I try to 
“see” the object in front of me. 

Once in the summer of 76, my friend called me up and 
said, “Hey, the Yippies are demonstrating in Balboa Park— 
come on down!” I asked, “The Yippies?” (their heyday had 
been much earlier, in the 60s). So I brought along some 
four-year-old “George McGovern for President” literature 
and started handing it out, saying, “Don’t forget to vote!” 

As it turned out, the Yippies were having a pot smoke-in, 
and the cops wanted to clear the park, so they arrested 
everybody—including me. They took me downtown (inci- 
dentally, this was on my nineteenth birthday), strip-searched 
me for drugs, detaining me illegally all afternoon. Here was 
a case of me being swallowed up in my own prank. When 
you start fooling with events, you can’t necessarily expect 
your bubble to protect you—you may be carried along by the 
events that you touch off ... 
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At that time I began making collages out of absolutely 
ridiculous and offensive right-wing racist literature— 
treating the words like objects and chopping them up, 
almost like voodoo spells, into collages. I still do that to this 
day: take “good” material from different sources and 
improve it by putting it radically out of context. Like, take a 
Manson exploitation picture—‘Calls himself Jesus Christ” — 
next to some insulting racist titles, put a phone number 
underneath next to a clown’s head, xerox it, post it every- 
where, and people are going to figure it makes some politi- 
cal statement . .. whereas the only political statement it’s 
making is that [demonstrates giving the finger]. 

BR: I have some of Barry’s collages—they're filled with 
emotional elements that would set off anybody, but put 
together in such an undirected way as to be difficult to digest. 
So you get confused and resentful because you can’t figure 
out why somebody would do this. 

MBA: I sent Boyd one with a clown, liquor bottles, a devil, a 
hand jacking off a penis, cigarettes, a hash pipe, an ad for 
San Francisco travel, and a woman with “50¢ a Fuck” written 
on her back (cut out of a biker magazine). 

AJ: So it all feeds into people's preset dogma receptacles, 
and— 

MBA: —jams the circuits. But in the middle of all this 
chaos I like to put a neutral element. Once I put in a picture 
of “The Big Three: Stalin, Churchill and Roosevelt” and 
then a little blurb from a porno magazine that said “my 
pussy is moist and tight” which I put on Stalin’s knee. But 
under that was a little picture of a kitty cat, for no reason at 
all except that I like cats. 

I have a friend who’s more direct, who likes real gut- 
punchers. He'll take racist literature, xerox it, distribute it 
around and watch people get offended. But I prefer the 
circuitry-overload approach, which involves more finesse. 
MBR: Barry was talking about playing tape recordings to 
people over the phone. You can also call people up and 
record their conversations, then call them again and play the 
recordings of their own voices back to them. They say, 
“Hello!” and hear their own voice saying, “Hello!” Then 
they hear themselves answer, and it’s really disconcerting. 
You can even record that and play it back yet another time 
... but each time it gets more distorted, so finally they pick 
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up the phone and just hear loud static with their own voice 
way in the background. That can really get to people! 
Another thing: if you have two phones, you can call some- 
body up and have two people talk at once. Once at Laurie 
O'Connell's house I answered the phone and heard a voice 
going, “Laurie, Laurie” while another voice said, “Laurie, 
Laurie, where’s Laurie?” and it was very confusing—these 
two voices were talking at the same time, like voices from an 
insane mind. Then somebody else cut in: “Laurie’s dead,” 
and I thought, “Who's doing this? This is really good!” 
When something like that happens to you in your own 


home where you're secure, it’s like the rug is pulled out from 
under you! Here I was in Laurie’s front room and she asked 
[observing my face], “Is that those weird calls again? Why 
are they doing that to me?” 

AJ: This is something you have no foundation for in your 
experience. If somebody calls you up and says, “I’m going to 
Rill you, baby, heh heh heh!” you can immediately recall 
psycho-killer movies and find a foundation for that. But if 
somebody does something like play back your own voice to 
you, that’s much more incomprehensible ... 

BR: It’s not necessarily violent, either, yet it’s still vaguely 
threatening. 

MBA: Yes, a sex or violence call immediately fits into 
obvious genres—piker stuff, small potatoes. Normal peo- 
ple’s pranks are completely predictable; their motivation is 
boringly obvious. 

MBR: Some people will call up a Mexican and say, “Hey, 
you fuckin’ Mexican, kiss my ass!” 

MBA: There's no gamesmanship involved there. A friend 
was saying that making a good prank call is like playing a 
pinball game—you've got to hit a certain number of targets 
in a given call. One method I tried was: write out a list of 
things that I want to work into the conversation, all of which 
have nothing to do with one another. They're phrases, ideas, 
etc, and the goal is to say all of them before the other person 
hangs up. You're playing a little game in which the other 
person can beat you, and if the other person hangs up early, 
you've lost. But if you can say all your phrases and ideas 
before he or she loses interest, you've won! 

AJ: Compared to pinball which is a complex web of con- 
nections and overlays, direct insults like “Suck my cock!” are 
pitiful and one-dimensional. 

MIBR: When taking prank calls, most people are com- 
pletely unfamiliar with what the rules are, and have no way 
of defending themselves against them. 

MBA: And of course, the more reasonable you appear ...! 
It’s really good to apologize when you call late at night; you 
should apologize and say, “I’m sorry.” And of course you 
keep hemming and hawing, and take at least two minutes to 
even start getting into what you want to say, like, “Maybe I 
should call you back. You know, I’ve been meaning to make 
this call for about two hours, and this hasn’t been easy. And 
if I didn’t think it would help you ...” 

AJ: When people think of pranks, in general they think of 
the most one-dimensional examples. 

MBR: Yeah—one-liners like, “Do you have Prince Albert in 
a can? Well, let him out—Ha ha!” 

MBA: Did your parents tell you that? 

HBR: Of course. Who knows what Prince Albert in a can is 
anymore? That joke would only work on an older person. 
MBA: ... In Los Angeles I normally look for phone 
numbers in rich communities like Beverly Hills, Bel Air, 
Pacific Palisades, etc. But one time I called up somebody near 
Watts and was doing the furniture trick on him when I 
started feeling bad that he was really buying it—he seemed 
like a nice enough guy with not much money. So I changed 
objectives: “What would you think if a radio comedy pro- 
gram were calling you?” He laughed and said he'd be 
amazed, I said, “Well, that’s what’s happening—you're on 
the air now! What’s your favorite ice cream?” “Chocolate.” 
“If you could have any amount of money in the world, how 
much would you have?” and he said, “A million dollars.” 
Then I thanked him and gave up the call. 

MIBR: I once had a guy on the phone for an hour, getting 
into all these little philosophical debates where he felt he 
had to defend some cause. He sounded like a real ordinary 
guy who just goes to work, maybe has a job in a machine 
shop and comes home, drinks some beer and watches TV. 
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The situations were like: I'd be describing and making fun of 
somebody, and this guy would always feel he had to defend 
him. For example, I said, “So-and-so probably likes to drink 
beer,” so he said, “Well, I have a brew myself every now and 
then.” And I said, “Yeah, but you're not one of those people 
who believes in voting” (I kept describing all these common 
attributes while he got more and more pissed off). I got 
deeper and deeper into his personal life, like— 

MBA: —“You're probably the kind of guy who still has sex 
with his wife!” 

MIBR: Yeah! and he was defending himself; then I brought 
in other philosophical topics like vegetarianism. I said, “No 
intelligent person would argue that anybody who eats hot- 
dogs and hamburgers must have the intelligence of an ape!” 
and the guy countered, ‘Well, you know, meat tastes kind of 
good!”—he was coming up with all these lame justifications. 
AJ: That’s a good way to phrase things: “No intelligent 
person...” because then people can be made to feel guilty or 
defensive for any aspect of their life. 

MBA: You can find guilt in anybody; you just have to know 
where to hit. And you didn’t have to drill very deep to tap 
that guy's reserve guilt. 

MIBR: No; the whole time he was struggling to come up 
with defenses that weren't defenses at all. Like, I said, “Only 
people who dropped out of Junior High School would even 
have a TV in their house!” and he said, “Well, you know, 
sometimes there are good programs on television.” 

HAJ: These are all ordinary things that people in their 
hearts do feel guilty about. The American public feels guilty 
about almost everything they do. Authorities are always 
exhorting them not to eat hot dogs and hamburgers because 
of all the revelations about how non-nutritious these foods 
are and how they don't have any fiber, etc. 

BR: Id like to compile a list of things which, no matter 
who the person is, these things would probably be a definite 
staple in their life. 

AJ: I'm not really saying that people should feel guilty 
about things like hamburgers; it’s just weird how they 
already do—it’s in the air, this situation is already set up. 
Stanley Milgram did that great experiment where he per- 
suaded test subjects to torture other people. It’s a classic. If 
you just act like you're in authority, most people will give up 
their will and their control and do anything for you, regard- 
less of the morality involved. 

MBR: There's a phrase in police training: “Assume com- 
mand posture,” which means that anybody who acts like he’s 
in command will be in command because he acts like he is, 
and people assume that anybody who acts in that manner is. 
That’s correlated in the animal kingdom, too. 

MBA: You could be a wino on the street with 20¢ in your 
pocket and conceivably boss around the president of a corpo- 
ration, if you just made the right call and had worked out the 
right way to talk! That’s the miracle of the telephone. 
BR: The phone is good, but you can even do it in person. 
MBA: Yes. Certain props help; the right costume can be 
extremely important. 

AJ: I think the right attitude is more important; your 
posture. 

MIBR: Yes. One time Barry and I went into a restaurant and 
walked up +o the man who was obviously in charge. Barry 
looked worried and said, “Excuse me, this is very impor- 
tant.” The man was immediately concerned and said, “Oh, 
what can I do to help?” and Barry said, “Would you possibly 
have a bottle—just a plain, ordinary empty bottle around 
here?” The man said, “Hang on, I think we might have one 
back in the kitchen.” This was probably the owner of the 
restaurant who was performing this meaningless task for 
Barry, just because he'd acted like it was important. I don’t 
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know what this man imagined was going on outside—maybe 
an emergency. 

AJ: It’s already set up, like a TV show: because you use 
that tone of voice, it must be an emergency. 

MIBR: In the early seventies on TV I saw a guy [see section 
on Alan Abel] who was the founder of the “School for Pan- 
handlers.” He claimed you could make thousands of dollars 
in a week's time. He taught all these techniques which would 
trigger emotional mechanisms in people. Like, you wrap up 
one of your hands in a bloody-looking bandage and say, 
“Excuse me, there's just been a bad accident, and I need some 
money right away to make some phone calls. Could you 
spare 50¢ or a dollar? I'd really appreciate it.” And this 
wasn't for bums, because if some bum came up to you and 
said that, you’d say, “Big deal; bums get in accidents all the 
time.” This was for people who dressed in respectable, 
middle-class suits, etc. Another approach was: you go up to 
someone and say, “I just lost my wallet, and everything I 
have is inside it, and I don’t know what to do...” 

MBA: Wait a minute—respectable citizens don’t do things 
like this. Were these some kind of nihilistic troublemakers? 
HBR: This was ostensibly for upwardly-mobile people who 
wanted to make a lot of money quick without investing any 
capital or effort. The classes were quite expensive, too. Of 
course, it turned out to be a put-on. 

I saw another guy on TV who had written a book about 
how to get things real cheap or for nothing .. . but a lot of it 
involved getting things nobody else wanted. He would go 
into a store for men and say, “Excuse me, I need a suit cheap. 
Give me something that nobody else wants ... something 
that you can’t get off your hands at all.” And people would 
respond: “Well, we have this suit here.” This guy who was 
on the show said, “As a matter of fact I bought this suit I’m 
wearing now for $15.” (And the suit was dreadful, with 
yellow daisies all over it, big yellow cuffs and collar—I guess 
it depends what your standards are.) 

After seeing the program, Barry and I went in these 
stores in La Mesa and asked, “Do you have anything that you 
absolutely don’t want and could give us?” At the first place 
we visited, a woman said, “Well... yeah, we have something 
in the back room.” I said, “Let’s see it.” So the woman went 
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the context of the conversation because 


he already knew what to listen for; he 

knew how to connect the dots together 
to form the logical picture, and 

anything that didn’t fit in was excluded. 


back and came out with some weird, wonderful stuff. She 
seemed apologetic, almost embarrassed as she said, “Well, I 
don’t really want this.” And I said, “That’s perfect—that’s 
great! I couldn’t have gotten something this good if I had 
gone out specifically looking for it. Thanks!” We got all this 
wonderful stuff—old displays from the fifties with elaborate 
plastic picture frames, etc. We amassed a wonderful amount 
of material that way. 

MBA: You're familiar with John Trubee, right? So you know 
the story about his Blind Man’s Penis record? He saw an ad 
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in the National Enquirer that said “Your poemrset to music.” 
He wrote this insane, demented poem that went something 
like “I got high last night on LSD, my mind was beautiful 
and I was free. Dogs love my nipples because they are pink, 
vomit on me baby, yeah yeah yeah! Stevie Wonder’s penis is 
erect because he is blind, it’s erect because he is blind, etc.” 


Most of all they assume that you're 
sane. They assume you're doing 


something for a reason. Randomness is 
something that people cannot handle— 
it’s just too outside safety. 


He sent this in with eighty dollars. The “record company” 
got this wheezy old cowboy to sing it over a backing track, 
completely deadpan like he was on reds. A record company 
eventually released it as a single; it’s been played on the radio 
and is still infamous in Los Angeles. He couldn’t control the 
way the cowboy was singing it, and that’s what’s so good 
about it. If John had sung it himself it would have had a 
whole other meaning. 

MBR: Tell us about the tax write-off records for children 
you were hired to do. 

MBA: A couple of years ago, a songwriter I knew called up 
and asked, “Hey, do you want to make a lot of money fast?” I 
said, “Yeah!” It turned out he was writing scripts for chil- 
dren’s records that were not really going to be released (or 
only some of them would be); it was all being recorded and 
catalogued for tax write-off purposes. So I wrote a bunch of 
scripts ... and realized that it didn’t matter what I said on a 
given topic, as long as I filled up the space. 

Let’s say the subject was Robin Hood and His Merry 
Men—I would write a legitimate Robin Hood story. How- 
ever, it got to the point where, for instance, I had been 
reading Church of the SubGenius literature and had to write 
a story about Louis Pasteur, so I put Louis Pasteur into the 
Church of the SubGenius. But beyond that, what was truly 
fascinating was listening to the guy doing the reading: he 
would read these scripts with absolutely no emotion ... 
because the whole idea was to stretch the text long enough 
to fill a record. 

You know how people say, “If you're going to do a job, do 
it right”? Here it didn’t make a goddamn difference ow you 
did the job; as long as you filled up x amount of pages you 
could do anything! I think some of these records actually 
were released, and god help the people who bought them! 
MBR: You wrote one about Sherlock Holmes that was 
really good: “Sherlock Holmes realized that in his brain was 
a book that had the answer to any question that faced him... 
and all he had to do was just go inside his brain, find the 
book, read it and it would give him the answer to any prob- 
lem.” That really had literary value! 

MBA: You're familiar with Jean Tinguely, who constructed 
machines that destroyed themselves? In one script I said that 
TS. Eliot was involved with inventing a poetry-writing 
machine. Then I took whole sections from a book on Tin- 
guely and described the poetry-writing machine as one of 
Tinguely’s machines that rips itself to pieces, spews out 
paper and fires rockets, and I had Eliot and Ezra Pound 
watching the poetry-writing machine destroying itself . .. 
AJ: That’s so Burroughsian ... 

MBA: I like the idea of cutting up text which is related to 


the idea of creating prophecy through the random connec- 
tion of things. For instance, both Boyd and I have made 
things combining clowns and death, like flyers with a happy 
grinning clown face, liquor bottles and the word KILL or 
DIE. Boyd just showed me this illustration about “clowns in 
prison.” That's like a collage I would have put together, but 
it’s the real thing! 
MBR: You could make something up and it wouldn't be this 
good! 

Did you ever hear of The Way-out Record for Children? It’s 
a participatory record, like: “Okay, kids, let’s pretend like 
we're riding on a motorcycle.” Then the motorcycle drives 
into a house, goes up the wall and along the ceiling and 
finally gets in a wreck. In another one they're playing with 
tools and the record says, ““Let’s saw the house in half!” with 
music playing in the background. 
MBA: When adults condescend to children they get really 
weird; they feel they have to use a whole other language. 
They think kids are stupid and naive, so when they commun- 
icate they sound like adults trying to fake being a child, 
which is almost like an adult faking being a dog! When you 
closely examine something that’s made for children, it’s easy 
to wonder why a child would like this. Like baby food—the 
manufacturers really make it for the parents, and that’s why 
all the sugar’s in there. As far as the actual flavor goes, well 
... kids can get used to anything. 
MVALE: The question is: what is the cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship between media role models and real life? Which 
came first? It seems no matter who you are or what your 
sub-group is, there’s a pre-caricatured role model for you. 
MBA: The manipulation of reality is a major interest of 
Burroughs. In The Job he said that by progressively photo- 
graphing and making tape recordings in front of the Scien- 
tology clinic in London, he made it move several times. 
What he was doing with the camera and recorder was almost 
like ritual magic. I think that in a similar way pranks affect 
reality—after all, you’re externalizing some wish of yours. 

In The Moth Man Prophecies John Kiel talks about tapas, 
which are thoughts that literally come to life. The case he 
cited involved a house in New York City where several peo- 
ple reported seeing the ghost of a man in a slouch hat and 
cape darting about. Previously a writer, Maxwell Grant, had 
lived in the house, and the ghost looked like “The Shadow,” a 
character he'd created. Kiel suspected that Grant had been 
concentrating so deeply in creating “The Shadow” that he 
literally “saw” him when typewriting. So when Grant moved 
away, the image of the character lingered; it was as though a 
sustained mental projection had became a visual tape loop 
which now existed in reality. In a low-budget way I think 
pranks can induce into reality something like that. 
MIBR: There was a Twilight Zone episode where a writer 
would describe people on rolls of recording tape .. . then the 
people on these tapes would become real. When he got tired 
of them or if they got into an argument, he would take the 
tape, throw it into the fire and the people would just fade 
away. He told his wife about this and she said, “That’s just 
not possible!” so he took out a tape and threw it into the fire 
and she disappeared! 
AJ: Ina sense we do create our own reality... 
MBR: In every sense we create our own reality, and this goes 
much further than most people are aware of or are willing to 
admit. The reason most people can't see this is because 
everyone is creating their own reality, but 99.9% of them are 
creating the same one—using the same basic materials: the 
same beliefs, the same values, the same EVERYTHING. 
And together it all appears to be one “reality.” 

These people didn’t invent any of their beliefs; they were 
handed them from outside themselves. They were all given 
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Editor: 

I do not normally write letters to newspapers, nor do I consider myself an 
attention-seeking complainer. I do, however, believe that well-intentioned critical 
complaints can help to improve a bad situation. In this spirit, I’d like to bring to 
the La Jolla community's attention what happened to me during my recent visit to 
your township. 

Having not been to La Jolla for some years, I looked forward to reacquainting 
myself with the community I'd remembered with fondness. My actual visit to 
“The Jewel” earlier this month, however, left me with memories of quite a 
different nature. Never have I been treated to more discourtesy, even outright 
cruelty, during my week-long stay. 

I'd heard talk from my nephew who lives in San Diego that a “La Jolla For 
Locals” movement had been strong there for some time, but I thought it was only 
a bumper-sticker slogan. How wrong I was! At no less than nine La Jolla restau- 
rants, shops and hotels I was treated with stinging contempt, as if I was insulting 
the cashiers and clerks by asking them to accept my “tourist money.” 

At one supposedly elegant hotel on Prospect I was actually requested to buy an 
extra cocktail in the bar because “tourists have to show La Jollans how much they 
like us.” If this was an isolated comment, I wouldn't repeat it here, but it was 
indicative of the petty, coarse-mannered attitude I met constantly. 

The night before I left for Los Angeles afforded me the worst glimpse of all 
into this vindictive provincialism. About a block or so away from the hotel 
mentioned above is an equally fashionable restaurant, famed for its view of the 
shoreline. 

While awaiting my dinner there at a corner table, | was subjected to verbal 
abuse by a group of well-dressed, obviously well-to-do young adults who acted as 
if they were inner-city gang members. They repeatedly asked me in loud tones if I 
wanted to “get high.” When I refused to respond, they called out, “Hey, Jew!” 
(I'm not Jewish, by the way). 

I finally went to the manager and complained, but was informed “not to make 
trouble for myself.” The manager seemed in no way interested in my predicament. 
I paid my bill and left on the spot. 

These events left me confused and hurt. Why is La Jolla driving away visitors 
with this sort of childish, selfish behavior? I think it would be wise for La Jolla to 
take a look at itself and correct this trend. It’s really a shame. 

Vincent T. Shafer, D.D.S. 
Los Angeles 


Editor: 

As a visitor to your town, I had occasion to patronize your much heralded 
“Restaurant Row” district. 1 must confess that I was lured to this area on the 
recommendation of relatives living in La Jolla who insisted that it possessed a 
certain charm and ambience. What I found there, however, was different indeed. 

As my wife and I strolled down Prospect Street, we were appalled at the 
indecent and discourteous behavior of several men and women, obviously ineb- 
riated, spewing forth lewd invitations to passers-by in language so filthy and 
vulgar that it is unfit to repeat in print. These were not the so-called derelict 
elements, but rather, 30-ish, chicly-dressed and well-groomed individuals. 

While dining at one restaurant, we encountered the same raucous conduct and 
vulgar language and witnessed an elderly couple passing by the restaurant's patio 
area barraged with insults and taunted with threats by a table of hooligans. 

The occupants of this table later conducted a drug transaction, seemingly 
oblivious to other diners. Two of the girls involved in this debauchery bragged 
about “not being ‘carded.’” These girls were obviously not of legal drinking age. 

A former restaurateur, I am well aware of the stiff penalties meted out by the 
courts to establishments which serve intoxicants to minors. I asked our waitress 
if I could speak to the manager. 

Having explained to the man why I felt compelled to apprise him of the events 
transpiring on the premises, I was brusquely told that if I didn’t like it, I could 
leave. Suffice it to say, we did! 

I cannot help but wonder why such conduct is condoned in your community 
and, at best, ignored by businesses such as this which operate in your 
neighborhood. 

I will not soon be returning to La Jolla. 


Robert L. Ferguson 
Trenton, N.J. 
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What do out-of-town visitors think of La Jolla? 


Reproduced here are examples of two 
“Letters to the Editor’ written 


(under pseudonyms) by Barry Alfonso, 
and the Editorials they provoked. 
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LA JOLLA LIGHT 


pinion 
Editorials siaaeaew 
La Jolla’s getting a bad name 


We received two disturbing letters last 
week, both of which are printed in full on 
this page, from men who had been recent 
visitors to La Jolla and who had very 
unpleasant experiences while they were 
here. 

One of the men is from Los Angeles, the 
other from New Jersey; and each relates 
different but similar experiences in our 
village. 

In each case, these visitors were subjected 
to abusive language from ‘‘well-dressed’’ 
young adults and to references to drug use. 
And, in both instances, the men complain- 
ed to the managers of the establishments in 
which they occurred and were told, basicai- 
ly, that if they didn’t like it, they could 
leave. 

Obviously, the men departed, taking with 
them very unpleasant memories of La Jolla. 

We'd like to think that these are isolated 
instances that happen very rarely in our 
community, but when we received two let- 
ters within days of each other, we became 
concerned 

In an attempt to find out whether things 
like this are occurring on a regular basis, we 
sent a reporter out one day last week to ask 
people on the street what they thought of 
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La Jolla and of the service and treatment 
they receive here. 

It was gratifying to us that none of those 
interviewed had complaints — except about 
parking. La Jolla is to them the ideal place 
to come to eat and to shop. 

But, still, there is that nagging suspicion 
that perhaps this rude and inconsiderate 
behavior is not as isolated as we would like 
to believe. 

We all have bad days, and we all say 
things at times that we wish that we hadn’t, 
but when people who make a living out of 
dealing with the public behave inap- 
propriately it gives the whole community a 
negative image —- not just the individual, 

There’s really very little that can be done 
about people who have too much to drink 
and get boisterous and rude as they weave 
down the street, but when the same things 
happen in an establishment, it is incumbent 
upon the proprietor to maintain order and 
show concern for his other patrons. 

La Jolla has an image to maintain; one 
that has grown over the years as a result of 
the nurturing and care of its residents and 
business people. Those of us who live and 
work here now have a responsibility to see 
that that image is not tarnished, 


How is the service in central 
La Jolla's business district? 
Great, according to a random 
sampling of shoppers and lunch 
diners in La Jolla last Friday. 

Comments indicated La Jolla 
continues to earn a reputation as 
a favored destination for San 
Diego area residents and for 
tourists worldwide. 

Charlene Wickersham of Mira 
Mesa gave La Jolla particularly 
high marks. 

“think the workers are more 
courteous in La Jolla than most 
any place people shop," she 
said, ‘I find La Jolla as a whole 
a pleasant area to spend a day. 

“One thing I like is the trust. 
Clerks never check to verify my 
charge cards, which is something 


they do all the time in other 
places.” 

Another nearby resident, Jane 
Zvirbulis of University City, said 
she is a regular at La Jolla 
restaurants. 

“In some places, 1 would say 
the help is inexperienced, but 
also pleasant and cooperative," 
she said. “If they make a 
mistake, they’re usually willing 
to admit it and correct it. 

“Parking is my only com- 
plaint with La Jolla."" 

Sue Jacobs and Til Maltese of 
Beverly Hills compare La Jolla 
with Carmel. 

“Both are lovely and beautiful 
areas,”’ says Maltese. “The peo- 
ple are all pleasani."* 

Said Jacobs: ‘Just now we 


asked a clerk for ideas on a good 
place to eat lunch, and she was 
most helpful. 1 would be ex- 
tremely disappointed if I ever 
got anything but good service 
here, 

Despite the prevailing 
favorable comments, two per- 
sons recently expressed their 
disappointment with La Jolla 
service in letters to this 
newspaper. (See letters and 
related editorial, A4.) 

The visitors, one from Los 
Angeles and the other from 
Trenton, N.J., separately wrote 
criticizing clerks for poor at- 
titudes and other patrons for 
abusive behavior. 

“There are always going to be 
people complaining about 


anything,"’ chorused two British 
women, who said their first visit 
to La Jolla has been fine but 
Confusing because there are not 
enough signs giving directions. 
“."A few of the restaurants and 
bars can get loud at night, but 
that is something I like. It adds 
to the vitality,"* said Jeff Cox of 
Pacific Beach. ‘I love coming 
into La Jolla, and | always take 
out-of-town visitors here."” 

Christine Kennedy, visiting 
from Philadelphia, said she is 
impressed by how friendly peo- 
ple are in La Jolla. 

“Not only employees in the 
shops and restaurants, but 
pedesirians are all friendly."* she 
said the fact that 
the workers in the restaurants 


never seem to be in a hyrry to 
tush you through." 

Charnassi Kibler said she 
came to La Jolla on this day to 
escape the heat of Mira Mesa. 

“L would never hesitate to 
visit La Jolla when | have the 
chance," she said. ‘‘The shop 
clerks are helpful. The level of 
courtesy depends on the shop, 
but 1 have no complaints 
overall.”" 

Fran and Jerry Weisberger 
said they journey south to La 
Jolia from their home in the Los 
Angeles area three to four times 
a year 

“T can't remember our ever 
having a single problem here,” 
said Jerry 


“In fact," said Fran, ‘‘we 


hope to reside here someday."” 

A woman visiting from 
Arizona said she has been a 
regular visitor to La Jolla for 
many years and has not noticed 
the decreasing quality of service. 

“It all depends,”* she said. "I 
just got bad service in a gas sta- 
tion, but everybody has their 
bad days."” 

San Diego residents Mickey 
and Evelyn Vineberg said they 
view La Jolla as one of the safest 
places fo visit. 


“I can't think of anywhere 
that it feels quite as good to just 
walk around,"’ Mickey said. 
“This place is great for 
pedestrians and children. We br- 
ing all our friends down here.” 
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the same words arranged in the same patterns; those same 
patterns of thought are in everybody's brain and those pat- 
terns shape their life and their world. 

Everyone seems to be playing the same game by the same 
rules, thus lending the illusion of universal reality. But it’s all 
really only a game people are playing. Things like society's 
laws are only real because people agree they are, but in the 
material world they don’t exist; they’re made-up, and people 
made them up. 

If laws were real it would be impossible to break them. 
For example, try breaking the law of gravity—rea/ laws take 
care of themselves! The imaginary, agreed-upon laws are 
real only insofar as people agree they are, and accordingly 
pattern their behavior by them. However, all the agreement 
in the world can’t suppress the real nature of life and 
nature’s true laws; mature behaves according to how it 
behaves. \t exists beyond all man-made laws. 

The point is: society's laws are a living demonstration of 
how something imaginary can become a reality of life when 
everyone is imagining it all at once. Shared, common beliefs 
constitute a reality in themselves independent of the reali- 
ties they once referred to. That’s why in most situations 
people aren't reacting to things or the situations themselves, 
but to their own preconceived beliefs about the things or 
situations. Therefore it’s the belief that determines a per- 
son’s reality; whether or not there’s any basis for the belief 
doesn’t matter. Belief doesn’t have to be valid in order to 
shape thought. 

In fact, the chief function of belief is to shape thought, and 
belief is mainly used to disseminate information that has no 
basis in reality. Because if something is real, there’s no rea- 
son to believe in it—it simply exists, and that’s that. There’s 
no need to believe that you have to eat—you get hungry, you 
eat. Correspondingly, there’s no need to believe in sleep or 
sex or breathing. It’s only as things become less actual that 
belief is required, and the less actual they are, the more belief 
becomes necessary. 
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While playing all these games with 
people (doing pranks), | became acutely 
aware of the key, pivotal role that 
belief played in making my deceptions 
possible. | learned that you can set 


up a pattern of expectations in a 
person’s brain that causes them to 
ignore all the aspects of reality that 
don’t fit in. So, all the reality in the 
world is subtracted until it fits their 
pattern of belief, thought and outlook. 


I see the process of belief as a process of self-deception. 
Basically it’s a vehicle by which ideas can gain control over 
people’s minds and therefore their /ives. Beliefs dictate the 
precise parameters of people's consciousness of their behav- 
ior and perceptions. A belief paints the world in its own 
image. 

While playing all these games with people (doing 
pranks), I became acutely aware of the key, pivotal role that 


belief played in making my deceptions possible. I learned 
that you can set up a pattern of expectations in a person's 
brain that causes them to ignore all the aspects of reality that 
don’t fit in. So, all the reality in the world is subtracted until 
it fits their pattern of belief, thought and outlook. Therefore, 
for them reality has become a totally truncated by-product of 
their thought and belief. 

Since most peoples’ thought is shaped from without, by 
outside influences—tied into various belief patterns which 
also come from the outside—they’re locked into processes 
over which they have no control. The dimensions of their 
world are shaped by outside sources and forces, yet there’s no 
reason why this has to be. After all, if you can influence or 
even commandeer someone else's thought, why not your 
own? 

You can program your brain any way you like: take out the 

thoughts that get in your way, put in the thoughts that steer 
you in the direction you want to go. You can fill your brain 
with ideas that bring you pleasure. And the more fun the 
ideas are, the more you'll want to make them realities. The 
more you discover how easy it is to bring yourself pleasure, 
the more you realize that you can offer yourself far better 
options than what are commonly regarded as “available.” 
AJ: Tell us about being on the Sam Yorty Show— 
MBA: In the summer of ’76 me and a friend wanted to go 
on TV and radio stations, so we said we had written a book. 
My friend wanted to do something on metaphysics, so I told 
him we'd find a way to fit it in (and we did). We said our 
book was being published by Grove Press (easy to check, but 
no one bothered). We wrote up press releases, chapter 
summaries, sent them out and almost immediately we were 
on a number of shows! 

We said we'd written a book on the news media, but just 
used that as a springboard for all sorts of nonsense. At the 
time I’d been reading books on Dadaism, and that had some- 
thing to do with it. The last show we were on was the “Sam 
Yorty Show.” Sam Yorty was the mayor of Los Angeles, a 
conservative Republican, and his second-in-command was 
Wally George who has gone on to infamy as a talk show 
host. He's a clown. I sent him some promo on my “book” 
and Wally George called up and asked, “You're the people 
who wrote the book, right?” “Yes.” “Do you think the press 
has been unfairly biased toward liberal politicians?” “Well, 
you know ...” “Do you think ...?” and I rapidly got the 
impression that if I just agreed with him, we would be on the 
air. Eventually he said, “Fine, come on up and be on the Sam 
Yorty show.” That was all the verification he needed! 

My friend and I decided we wanted to make a movie to 
show on the air—and that was how we met Boyd. I got the 
idea that I wanted every weirdo in San Diego to be in the 
film. I had read in the paper about someone who tried to 
give a skinned goat’s head to Betty Ford, so I called the only 
Rice in Lemon Grove and that was Boyd, and he came down 
and was in this little movie that we filmed for a “media 
re-education clinic.” 

We claimed that the only way to combat media dominance 
of thought processes was through “metaphysical re- 
education.” One good scene showed people looking at a 
microfiche screen while data scrolled by rapidly. Our narra- 
tion said, “These people are being re-educated in facts at an 
incredible rate.” Another section was filmed at a language 
lab, and Boyd really showed what he could do when we put 
the headphones on him. He was supposed to improvise (this 
was a silent film), so with a terrified-looking face he silently 
mouthed, “No! No!” while the voice piped in said, “Why 
don’t you die? You want to die, don’t you?” Unfortunately, 
the film wasn’t aired because Yorty’s time got cut short and 
we just had time to be interviewed. 
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It was a weird experience. Not only did we make outra- 
geous statements ov the show and Yorty accepted them, but 
after the show we interviewed him and he seemed willing to 
go along with anything—it was like he was in a daze. Very 
strange! 

HAJ: Describe more of this film. 

MBA: In one scene people sat in a classroom looking at a 
blackboard with “Morrow, a dead newsman” (and a line 
drawn through it); “Chet Huntley” (with a line through it); 
“Cronkite.” Then a man in a lab coat took a piece of chalk 
and put a line through “Cronkite.” Another scene showed 
somebody pouring Kool-aid out of a Kool-aid dispenser with 
an electric plug attached (meaning Electric Koolaid, get it?). 

It was a cute, cheap little film that unfortunately never got 
shown, but I’m sure Sam would have put up with it, just like 
everything else. A lot of it was in-jokes and improvisation— 
anything we could think of. In the interview I did get to 
compare Yorty to Joe McCarthy, Idi Amin and Charles Man- 
son, and this went right past him (I was talking about media 
persecution). From Wally George's standpoint we were on 
the air to demonstrate the point that somebody had written 
a book against the news media, and everything after that was 
secondary. 

At the time I thought it was very significant that you could 
bamboozle the news media, but now I realize that’s just the 
tip of the iceberg. It isn’t just newsmen who don’t check 
their facts—nobody checks their facts about anything. At the 
time I was a teenager and this was a great thrill, but later on 
I came to realize many more implications ... 


I see the process of belief as a process of 
self-deception. Basically it’s a vehicle 
by which ideas can gain control over 

people’s minds and therefore their lives. 


Beliefs dictate the precise parameters 
of people’s consciousness of their 
behavior and perceptions. A belief 
paints the world in its own image. 
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PHONE PRANKS 
THE KEYS 


Mi [Upon picking a Mr “Pearson” at random out of the tele- 
phone book and dialing the number] 

WOMAN: Hello. 

IBA: Yes, I found some keys with a Pearson’s name and 
telephone number, and I wanted to let you know that I found 
them. I found them on Hollywood Boulevard. 

WOMAN: [shocked; then softly] On Hollywood Boulevard? 
MBA: Yes. 

MI WOMAN: Oh, my goodness. What do they look like? 
Hollywood Boulevard? When did you find them? 

MBA: Well, there were these two gaudily dressed women 
fighting—they looked like hookers. One of them threw these 
keys at the other one and walked away. I walked by and I 
picked them up—I don't know why, and— 
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HI WOMAN: Oh my goodness! Just-a second. [her voice in 
the distance, talking to her husband] There’s a man on the 
phone who says ... Hollywood Boulevard ... 

Mi MAN: [deep voice] Hello. 

MBA: Yes. Is this Mr. Pearson? 

MMAN: Yes. 

MBA: I found some keys and they have a phone number and 
that’s why I’m calling. I figured you probably would want 
them back. 

MMAN: They gave ¢his phone number? 

MBA: Well, they're on the keychain. 

M@ MAN: [repeating the words] On the keychain? Huh! 
MBA: I was telling the person who answered the phone 
that this was in Hollywood. 

MI MAN: Well, if they have this phone number— 

MBA: Yes! 

MI MAN: And our name is Pearson, then—yeah, I want 
them back. But I have my keys—I don’t know what that 
could be. 

MBA: Well, there’s about four keys on here, and a bottle 
opener, and—I don't know what the hell this thing is— 
pardon my language—it’s like a corkscrew or something. To 
tell you the truth, sir, I feel kinda funny about these things, 
because I found them in kind of a bad neighborhood in Hol- 
lywood. I work as a security guard and there were these 
two—they must have been hookers or something—fighting, 
and one of them threw the keys at the other one, and I picked 
them up on impulse, and here they are. 

Mi MAN: And they had the name Pearson on them? 

MBA: P-e-a-r-s-o-n, and on the back there's a happy grin- 
ning clown face with stars in its eyes. 

MAN: Hmmm. 

MBA: It says “Laugh, people!” Do you have such a 
keychain? 

Mi MAN: Umm, no! don’t have that, but the thing that I’m 
concerned about is that it might be my keys— 

IBA: Do you loan your keys out to people? 

HM MAN: No, I don’t think so— 

MBA: I don't know, because if anybody’s keys were found in 
such a place—I mean, that’s a pretty sleazy area. 

HM MAN: Yeah, I know! 

MBA: You sure you don’t work around there? Or do you 
have relatives? 

Mi MAN: Relatives? No. [brightening] But I used to /ive on 
Poinsetta. 

MBA: Ob yeah? What was the building like? 

@ MAN: It was a regular rental unit. 

MBA: Well, 1 don’t think this was near Poinsetta, actually. 
But I don't know what the cross street was. 

MI MAN: Well, to tell you the truth, my concern is that it has 
my name on it and this phone number. I don’t know how, 
because I’m the only Pearson that lives here. 

MBA: Do you ever go by the name of “Dude”? 

HM MAN: Dv-u-u-de? 

BA: Dude. 

MAN: No. 

MBA: Because it has “Dude” written prominently on the 
back. 

Mi MAN: Dude? [whispering to himself] I don’t know how 
the hell—it’d be too much of a coincidence to— 

MBA: Well, what should I do? 

Mi MAN: Maybe I can meet you someplace and I'll pick ’em 
up. 

MBA: I have a priest friend; Vd rather send him to give 
them to you. I'd rather not actually get involved beyond this 
point. Do you object to having a priest deliver them? 

Mi MAN: Heck no [chuckles], not at all. 

WBA: How does he get to your— 
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HM MAN: Why don’t you just tell me where his parish is and 
I'll just drive by there sometime this week. 

MBA: His church is on 24th Street and Santa Monica, I 
guess. 

M MAN: That's fine. 

MBA: Are you a practicing Catholic? 

HM MAN: No. 

MBA: What is your religion? 

MIMAN: What does that matter? 

MBA: Well, he’s kind of uncomfortable around people who 
arent Catholics. 

MI MAN: My wife is Catholic. 

MBA: I better get somebody else on the line. Hold on. 
MIBR: [authoritatively] What seems to be the problem 
here? 

@ MAN: [ have no idea. 

MBR: Well, I guess it will be all right. How soon can you get 
down? 

MMAN: Well, I don’t want to do it tonight, that’s for sure. 
MEBR: Well, that’s all right then, that shouldn't be a 
problem. 

M MAN: This is getting stranger by the second. 24th Street 
and what? 

NEBR: 24th Street and Walnut. 

M MAN: —and Walnut. What's the name of the church? 
BA: [picking up phone] The church of the [starts sing- 
ing] do-do-do-do-doodly-doo ... [laughs hysterically] 


THE RACCOON 


MIBARRY ALFONSO: Could I speak to the manager, 
please? 

Mi MANAGER: I'm the manager in charge. 

BBA: Thank you. I have a problem—actually, we have a 
problem. This is Thomas Ultens calling. I was by the super- 
market earlier—I was coming back from the lab I work at 
and we had some animals with us. The raccoon got loose and 
I think it got into your store. I was afraid to tell anybody at 
the time, but now I’ve found I’ve got to get the raccoon back 
because it’s sick and could cause a problem for your store. 
Could you have somebody look for it, please? 

M MGR: You think it’s in here? 

BA: I know it’s in there because it climbed in through the 
back of the store. 

Mi MGR: How did it come in through the back? The doors 
were locked. 

BA: I don't know; perhaps through a crack in the door. 

HM MGR: How long ago was this? 

BBA: Within the hour. 

HM MGR: Ohmigod! 

MBA: Yeah, I know—the poor thing is really sick. 

@ MGR: Oh shit. Where do you think he’s at in here? 
MBA: Well, raccoons are animals and they eat food—it’s 
probably getting in your foodstuffs. Those things have 
almost human hands—they can undo packages. 

M MGR: Oh, great! Well, what do you want to do—come 
down here? 

MBA: Could you have somebody look for it? 

HM MGR: This place is—we're all just jumping up here in 
front, busy. 

MBA: But could you have somebody just check in the back 
quickly—the thing is kinda friendly. If you pick it up carefully 
it shouldn't be any problem. It’s only contagious if it eats 
something and leaves some food. 


Mi MGR: What part of the back did it come into? Where the 
trash cans are, on the side? 

MBA: Well, I don't know your store. I think probably it was 
the side—I wasn't particularly paying attention. 

M MGR: You had him outside and he got inside. 

MBA: The thing slipped out; there was a bad lock on the 
cage or something. 

M MGR: [chuckles bitterly] Okay. Can you call me back? 
MBA: Well, couldn't you have somebody run back there and 
check right now? 

MMGR: Not really. I'm going to run back there myself but 
I've got to lock up the front first. 

MBA: Can't you put me on hold for a minute? 

MGR: Okay, hold on. [long pause] Hello! I don’t see any 
raccoon back there right now. Why don’t you give me your 
phone number and I'll take a little more time and look for 
him. 

MBA: Well, I think at this point probably the best thing for 
you to do is to just kill it. Do you have a big axe? 

HM MGR: What do you mean—just kill it? 

MBA: You'll just have to kill it. You're going to have to take 
a big axe and chop off its head. 

M@ MGR: [repeats deliberately] Take a big axe and chop off 
its head? You know, I don’t have time—this is a supermarket. 
MBA: You have to kill it and eat it— 

MMGR: Eat it? 

MBA: —Baste it with cheese sauce. 

M MGR: Are you joking? 

MBA: I love you. [click] 


A LAYMAN'S INTRODUCTION 
TO PRANKSTERISM 


by Barry Alfonso 


Among the volumes of literature on human behavior, 
there is a conspicuous paucity on the subject of prankster- 
ism. This stems, I suspect, from two causes. First, to write 
about pranksterism as such dignifies the activity beyond 
mere neurotic aberration—no responsible author can afford 
to deal with the subject impartially without the implication 
that he sympathizes with it. Secondly, pranksterism is a pro- 
foundly personal matter, highly variable in its motivation— 
perhaps the only fit manner of describing it is in the form of 
a confession. 

I confess. I have been a prankster in one way or another 
since age seven or thereabouts. I began by sneaking down 
supermarket aisles unscrewing liquid detergent bottles, tip- 
ping them over and walking away, enjoying the mind- 
pictures of the irritation this would cause. I soon moved on 
to abusing the telephone in a neighbor's house (she was a 
hippie and was frequently “gone,” leaving her bedroom 
window open which allowed me to slip inside). Then came 
even odder acts, such as “impersonating” mannequins in 
department store windows, posing stiffly with a grin on my 
face to the confused reactions of passersby. 

Some people grow out of such behavior. I never really 
have, for largely unfathomable reasons. The chief explana- 
tion I can offer is that pranksterism is a symptom of an 
entire mind-set which a person cannot control. It is rooted 
in a sense of alien-ness that goes beyond cynicism. In fact, 
pulling pranks is very idealistic. It is an act of great affirma- 
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tion of life’s possibilities. When minor considerations of 
manners toward your fellow man are dispensed with, vast 
arrays of new options are revealed. 

This publication you are holding contains a spectrum of 
approaches to the prankster’s art. Mine has never involved 
efforts toward financial gain or sexual gratification (as the 
term is now defined). If I can assess myself correctly, I have 
used pranks to create little plays in the midst of everyday 
life. I don’t mean Samuel Beckett-style existentialist 
dramas—the scenes I have whipped up are more like puppet 
shows, Punch-and-Judy vignettes with an inane climax. Yet 
beneath the folderol are some profound implications that are 
worth examining. 


When I was in high school | started 
doing pranks all the time and was 
amazed at the power you could wield 
over people; at how open fo possibilities 
situations could be. Most people think 


that “things are what they are, and 
that’s that’’—that you don’t have any 
control over them. | realized that 
nothing was anything in itself—it was 
whatever you wanted it to be. If you 
wanted to change a situation you could. 


Let’s start with the Old Testament: “In the beginning was 
the Word” —of course. Much prankster activity is a commen- 
tary on this cosmic riddle. Words are a problem. Words are a 
nuisance. Words are so messy and downright dangerous that 
they all but SCREAM to be abused. All words are the same 
because they establish differences between things that don’t 
really exist (something is more like something else than it is 
nothing, if you get my point). Pranks involving language and 
communication (which are the kind I’ve engaged in most) 
key in on the fact that ALL WORDS LIE. I put the words in 
my mouth at random and spit them into people's ears. The 
logic is supplied by misunderstanding. If such things could 
be taught in school we could save the next generation untold 
amounts of grief. 

Does this sound like I possess a terribly negative attitude? 
That’s presumptuous. If I tell someone that I've found their 
lost cat (the one they knew they never had) lodged in my 
chafing dish, it doesn’t matter if the cat or the dish exist 
outside of my mind or not—that’s someone else’s problem, 
not mine. How can I be responsible for the way someone 
else interprets my statements or ‘actions? In the mind of 
another, a sincere remark may evolve into a lie, or vice-versa. 
It’s hard enough to keep your owm thoughts straight without 
trying to predict what some confused second party is going 
to do with the information you have given him. 

If you have some familiarity with psychiatric literature, 
the above might appear to be a description of sociopathic 
behavior. In the pre-modern era, the sociopath was termed 
“morally insane’”—such persons supposedly could not feel 
guilt, were utterly selfish, and lived only for the present. 
These are the rewards that the prankster earns through his 
deeds. The most terrifying aspect of “moral insanity” is 
practical. Interestingly, the notion of the autonomous self is 
held to be a virtue by certain Eastern disciplines and by such 
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Western consciousness-altering systems as EST. The latter 
especially stresses the practical side of moral-free motiva- 
tion, the need at all times to Get Things Done. Reality is 
NOW and “what works” now is the right thing to do. 

Huge numbers of Americans are paying huge amounts of 
dollars to have teachers instruct them in such liberating 
thought-processes. Why should I waste money on a class or a 
book when I can simply pick up my telephone, make a 
jackass out of a complete stranger and verify once again how 
ridiculous and negotiable reality truly is? 

Despite what the puritans and sourpusses of the world 
may tell you, a prankster is not afflicted with a disordered 
mind. Like an EST student, he is concerned with goal- 
achievement and conventionally definable success. The only 
difference is that, unlike the EST student, the prankster 
deliberately creates problems in order to enjoy the pleasure 
of solving them. 

We need to change our view of the prankster’s “victims.” 
When someone is involved in the fabulations of a prankster, 
the supposed “victim” is actually a partner in a potentially 
exotic adventure. It is my view that a good initiator of a 
prank should not ask his partner to do anything he would 
not do himself (within the bounds of the prankster’s justifi- 
able self-interests, of course). This process isn’t so different 
from the sexual conduct most modern societies sanction. 
Therapists currently stress the importance of role-playing 
and gamesmanship in lovemaking. To manipulate another, 
you must also manipulate yourself, especially psychologically. 

Isn't it interesting that to “fuck up” means to disorganize 
something, and that to “fuck someone over” means to dis- 
rupt another’s life? These are revealing phrases. Human 
pleasure often comes from the breakdown of social re- 
straints—the “victim” of a seduction may resist, but this ruse 
only hides ambivalence and unspoken consent. A masterful 
lover employs insinuating, crafty methods to arouse desire— 
the prankster applies this manipulative behavior to the 
human mind for a wealth of purposes beyond the “erotic” 
(in its conventional sense, at least.) Does pranksterism stem 
from misguided sexual urges, from the fact that someone 
might not have gotten laid in a long time, is very bored and 
uses all the free hours on his hands to lash out at others who 
probably are “getting some”? Not necessarily. But I do 
believe that the prankster is playful in the same essentially 
excusable AMORAL way that any red-blooded Casanova is. 

I used the word “consent” a few sentences ago. What is 
the real definition of the term? I was not asked for my 
consent in accepting all the spoken and unspoken rules of 
civilized society when I was born. My very presence on this 
earth supposedly implied acquiescence. Is it so off-base to 
turn this around and say that anyone I encounter has con- 
sented to MY IDEAS by their very presence? Some of the 
more assertive pranksters among us might well feel that, by 
allowing his name and number to be listed in a telephone 
directory, someone is giving consent to receive phone calls 
for whatever reason a caller might consider worthwhile. It 
only requires a small fee to not be included in a phone book. 
Could it be that the persons listed in the directories are 
unconsciously flirting with pranksters, daring them to call? 
I'm not a psychiatrist, but I think I can safely say that the 
human brain is capable of anything. 

I see that I've covered more ground here than I had origi- 
nally intended, and that this subjective confession has 
become a treatise on the world at large. Fine. I don’t need 
your understanding, approval or support for who I am or 
what I may or may not do when spurred on by a compulsion. 
All that really should be said is that I am here, you are there, 
and that telephones and mailboxes are all around us. Every- 
thing else, as they say, is up for grabs. 
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Since the early seventies, the Kipper Kids (Harry & Harry Kipper) have been staging SHIN 
outrageous performance art events. To quote Performance Anthology: “Lacing each piece 
with songs from the British Music Hall—and embellishing those with burps, farts and 
raspberries—the two Kids invariably drop their trousers, hit each other, make a hilarious rts 

cup of tea and assault the audience with flour and other equally messy commodities. Each SS WW, 
piece is complicated by elaborate Rube Goldberg devices: pots, jars and tea kettles hang- < 
ing over the stage; propulsion systems that cause eggs or balloons (filled with yogurt or ¢ > 

confetti, etc) to fly out of or into the audience. Undressed, or dressed in men’s and 4 

women’s underwear, their faces in heavy makeup, they pay much attention to painting 
and showering each other with the likes of soup, gravy, feathers, paint, chocolate milk, 


bean sprouts, syrup, glitter and creamed corn...In Europe they enjoy a large 

reputation.” Wis7ZG 
Harry Kipper (aka Brian Routh) has been performing solo and with his partner Harry WW V/, 

(aka Martin von Haselberg; now married to Bette Midler). He was interviewed in San VY, 


Francisco by Andrea Juno & V. Vale. Also present were Stephen Holman (L.A. filmmaker, 4, Yy < 
artist behind No Such Thing as Monsters comic, and member of the performance group 4 YIN 
Torture Chorus ), and sculptor Mark McCloud. 


MVALE: A lot of your performances in the Kipper Kids 
were pranks. 


pened at LACE gallery in Los Angeles. We had M-80’s [ pow- 
erful firecrackers] with long fuses taped onto some windows, 


M HARRY KIPPER: It’s hard to tell what was a prank and 
what wasn't, because I was so immersed in the perfor- 
mances. Usually I was so drunk or stoned that I was totally 
unconscious of the experience as a whole. 

WV: It seems that one of your objectives was to deliberately 
get as drunk or stoned as possible and then go onstage and be 
totally reckless and abandoned. 

WHK: A lot of what we did was that: just total destruction 
to ourselves and the situation, even though what we did 
onstage was very tight in terms of how it was worked out 
and how it operated. 

Me and the other Kipper Kid were invited to perform in 
Basel, Switzerland at the Kunst Museum there. The people 
who came to see us were all dressed in evening clothes—the 
women had on beautiful gowns and the men wore tuxedos. 
We did this piece where we intended to pour food over each 
other, light firecrackers on our heads, and things like that. 
But instead of pouring the food over each other we threw it 
at the audience, covering them with indelible ink, egg, 
Spaghetti-O’s, fluorescent paints, etc. That was surprising 
(even to us) because normally we threaten the audience but 
then do it to each other (with maybe a /itt/e flour thrown on 
the audience, but nothing truly damaging). But this time it 
just seemed totally right because everyone was so up. The 
museum got sued. 

ANDREA JUNO: What was.the immediate reaction? 
WHK: Horror, literal panic. People were tripping over each 
other trying to get out of the room. Something similar hap- 
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and we were outside on the fire escape. After everyone 
arrived in the performance space we lit the fuses and all the 
windows just blew out, and we climbed in. 

BV: The glass broke? 

MHK: Yeah. We descended to the stage where our props 
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My parents used to fight all the time, 
so as soon as | could, | got a tape 
recorder and recorded all their 


rows. Then I'd play it back to them 
immediately afterwards. 


were arranged for our piece—fluorescent paint, Spa- 
ghetti-O’s, etc. Instead of just doing it to each other we 
looked at each other and said, “Shall we?” and then com- 
pletely covered the audience—who sued the gallery. We got 
sued, too, and had to pay cleaning bills. LACE banned us. 
This was in ’78 or 79. 

WV: Describe your stage act— 

WHK: We used to do a series of ceremonies. Everything 
came out of a suitcase ‘cause we were on the road in Europe 
for quite a few years. So every suitcase had a name: there was 
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Harry Kipper blindfolded in Hermann Nitsch action, 1973. 


the tea ceremony case, the birthday case, a case called 
“Hermann” (because it contained props for a piece on 
Nitsch), etc. 

BV: Was the “Hermann” case filled with meat? 

WHK: Actually, it was filled with tomato juice, celery, 
toothpaste and toothbrushes. We brushed each other’s teeth 
and drank this tomato juice and had loud feedback going 
while we both made a toast to Hermann. We were pretty 
close to him. 

AJ: Personally? 
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We were invited to perform in Basel. 
The people who came to see us were all 
dressed in evening clothes. We did 


this piece where we intended to pour 
food over each other... . But 


instead we threw it at the audience, 
covering them with indelible ink, egg, 
paints, etc. There was horror, literal 
panic. People were tripping over each 
other trying to get out of the room. 


WHK: Yeah, we both were in a piece of his. Several times 
we stayed with him in his castle in Austria. We'd fire rifles at 
bottles in his courtyard so his neighbors would think he was 
an okay guy—they'd think he was hunting pheasant. How- 
ever, Nitsch himself couldn’t kill animals. Even though he 
used animals in his pieces, he would never kill them. It didn’t 
have anything to do with cruelty; it was purely a personal 
religious conviction, perhaps from his Catholic upbringing. 
So, we got close to him and used to hang out with him a lot. 

The food ceremony started when we were in a Hofbrau 
Haus in Munich. We got obnoxiously drunk and started 
throwing food at people in the bar, and they threw us out. 
Hermann said [Austrian accent], “Now I take you to a wine 
bar. This is a place where I’m a regular customer so please, 
please don’t cause any trouble there.” (Which you should 
never say to someone who’s a drunk, ’cause then they'll do 
the opposite.) 

So we went to this bar. There was a table of seven big, 
ugly Bavarian guys and I went up to them, took a knife off 
the table and waved it threateningly at them. I went to the 
toilet and when I came back they all jumped on me at once 
and started beating me up. Nitsch joined in and they beat 
him up, too. I had on really baggy pants with suspenders and 
they cut the suspenders off with knives. I ended up standing 
on the street with my trousers around my ankles laughing 
hysterically, my nose pouring blood. 

Nitsch’s wife came, picked us up and took us back to the 
house, where she served us this elaborate meal that must 
have taken hours to prepare. We sat down at the table and 
she ladled out the soup. For some reason I picked up my 
bowl and poured it over my head, then I started picking up 
everybody else's bowl, whereupon my partner joined in. 
Everything in the kitchen that was liquid we just poured over 
our heads. Nitsch and his wife were in hysterics, holding on 
to each other, laughing and shaking. That’s how that whole 
“Hermann” piece started. 

The “tea ceremony” was making fun of the English and 
their tea; it was also kind of “Japanese” in that it was so 
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stylized. We both took everything out of the suitcase at the 
same time; we brought out a little Buddha that wasn’t a real 
Buddha, it was a symbol for a German tire company! The 
Buddha was in three sections; the legs could move and the 
head turn. I would turn the Buddha head toward my partner 
and he would stand a certain way and bow, making low, 
guttural Japanese sumo wrestler-like noises at me, then 
drink the tea. Then he'd point the Buddha at me indicating it 
was my turn. Basically the piece was about who could outdo 
each other with the silliest chant and body language. That's 
what the tea ceremony was. 

When I was a kid I did a lot of pranks on my parents. 
They used to have really terrible, violent rows. 

BV: You're from England? 

MHK: Yeah, I grew up in the Northeast of England. It’s a 
very austere place; you'll never see a man holding a baby or 
touching a child. They're all coal miners—very cold, horrible 
people. My parents used to fight all the time, so as soon as I 
could, I got a tape recorder and recorded all their rows. Then 
I'd play it back to them immediately afterwards. 

BV: That's brilliant. 

MHK: They would laugh; they wouldn’t get mad. It would 
break the ice and they’d exclaim, “God, that’s not me, is it?” 
They'd think it was really funny. 

BV: Do you think that helped them? 

HK: I don’t know. It never prevented them from arguing, 
that’s for sure. 

My mother was a tailoress and she had a tailor’s dummy. 
Once in a while I would dress up the dummy in an overcoat, 
scarf and hat. I’d set it near her bed or in a dark corner, so 
when she went into the room at night she'd see this “man” 
sitting there and she'd scream—it would really freak her out! 

My dad had a best friend who owned a joke shop; I loved 
that place. Every Sunday we'd go for a walk and visit him, 
and the guy would always give me a new joke: Joy Buzzers, 
bubbles of snot you could insert into your nose, squirting ties 
and flowers, rubber boils which I'd put all over my face in the 
morning before I went to school (my mother would ask, 
“God! What happened to you?” and Id say, “I don’t know; I 
broke out in all these spots.” And she believed me.) I was 
totally into those practical jokes. 

When I was a teenager I had a priest's outfit. I used to put 
it on, along with a pair of glasses, and go out and walk 
around. I'd cross a busy intersection and all the cars would 
stop. People would act extremely respectful. 

WV: Did you use it to con any people? 

WHK: No, it was just a visual joke. If I did it now, maybe I'd 
do it like Lenny Bruce: go around and try to get some money 
from rich people! Back then I was just trying to be outra- 
geous visually, more than intellectually. It was a humorous 
experience that was also educational—it’s amazing what you 
can get away with! It was such a simple impersonation ... 

A lot of the shows I do are spoofs, like the religious act I 
do now which is based on a lot of research and reading. I like 
to do shows that have something to do with what I’m read- 
ing about or searching for in my own life. Yet there’s still a 
spoof element to it, too. After a recent show some guy came 
up to me, shook my hand and said, “I’m a born-again Chris- 
tian and your show was really interesting to me. When did 
you find Jesus?” I said, “Well, I don’t know if I believe in 
Jesus. I believe in the symbolism rather than the actual his- 
torical person.” 

AJ: Was he disappointed? 

WHK: I don’t think he got it. I decided to cut the conversa- 
tion short because I felt he was into the fanaticism of it only. 
MAJ: When you were touring Germany didn’t you and 
Karen Finley outrage an audience? 

MIHK: She was dressed in a Nazi uniform and I was dressed 


as Hitler— 

AJ: Oh—that’s all! 

WHK: That’s pretty much all it was. 

AJ: They don't have much of a sense of humor about that 
over there, do they? 

MHK: Right! About a hundred people rushed the stage 
wanting to lynch us; I think they really wanted to kill us. We 
narrowly escaped with our lives! 

MV: Where was this? 

MHK: At a big theatre festival in Cologne. Karen had all 
these little rubber sharks and she was feeding them sauer- 
kraut. There’s that language barrier so she was afraid to do 
anything verbal. Basically we thought up the piece on the 
spur of the moment. I was dressed as Hitler; I came out and 
the first thing I said was, “Heil Hitler!” This low 
“Oooohhhhhh” welled up from the audience. I had all this 
raw meat hanging from these wires and periodically I'd go 
bite off a chunk and eat it. I had beer in a dog’s bow] that I 
lapped up on all fours. 

The audience got really uptight; they thought we were 
making fun of Germans. How it erupted was: one girl came 
onstage and screamed, “This is shit; this is a load of rubbish. 
The German people don’t want to hear this kind of stuff 
anymore; they've experienced all this from the war. They 
don’t have to be punished anymore for what they did in the 
war.” I quickly tried to get out of the situation by announc- 
ing, “Actually, I’m not trying to be Hitler; I'm trying to be 
Charlie Chaplin!” They wouldn't buy that at all . .. 

BV: They probably hadnt seen the movie The Great 
Dictator, in which Chaplin parodies Hitler. Were you speak- 
ing German to them? 

MHK: Half and half. I'd throw in some German words but 
my German wasn’t really intelligible; 1 mainly threw in a 
bunch of street names. To tell you the truth I didn’t think the 
show was that good; it was mainly just an image. The fact 
that it caused so much of a stir was really a shock to me, 
because I didn’t think it would shock people. You know what 
I mean? 

BV: Well... 

MHK: I did the same thing in Italy. 

BV: With Mussolini? 


ine ee eee ee SS ee 

SA ES CST 
They were upset because | performed 
this boxing match where | beat myself 


up until | started to bleed; the 
other guy was the referee. 


WHK: Yeah, and everyone immediately just laughed. 

HAJ: That says a lot about the Germans. In America you 
could make fun of George Washington or Ronald Reagan and 
no one would start a riot. 

WHK: Well, perhaps the Germans don’t laugh at themselves. 
MI MARK McCLOUD: They're not known for producing 
great comedic entertainment. 

W HK: Right, aside from Karl Valentine who's really funny. 
In Munich there’s a Karl Valentine Museum near one of the 
gates to the city. It’s a little three-story turret that contains 
these strange contraptions-and machines he made, including 
a machine where you put an egg on a spoon and the spoon 
tips up, causing the egg to roll down and hit a lever, thus 
causing something else to happen... 

HAJ: Like a Rube Goldberg fantasy. 

WM HK: But he predates Rube Goldberg, and he actually used 
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these machines in performances. He did routines in which 
he came onstage with his dog and sang psuedo-political 
songs which made Monty Python-like comments on Bavar- 
ian life, with lots of puns ... not quite political like Brecht 
but definitely sardonic and critical. He did a lot of zany little 
antics coupled with plays on language which are somewhat 
untranslatable. It’s like trying to appreciate Monty Python in 
this country. People in America might enjoy the obvious 
humor, but there are a lot more subtle nuances they aren’t 
aware of. Valentine had a lot of subtleties in his work that I 
wasn’t able to fully appreciate, not being fully knowledgeable 
of early twentieth century Bavarian dialect ... 

WV: He also did musical satires and made a few wax 
cylinder recordings; he was like a Dadaist. 

WHK: But he wasn’t affiliated with them; he was very 
much a man on his own. A lot of his performances were 
vaudeville-like. 

When I was growing up in England there were some very 
funny entertainment acts. People used to come for miles to 
see one guy who was always the opening act. His piece was 
three minutes long. He wore a big fur coat and had long, 
white hair framing his very pale face. He’d walk on stage 
and stare out at the audience like the Golem, relentlessly. 
Soon the audience would start laughing ... laughing more 
and more. When the audience was totally gone, splitting 
their sides laughing, he would say, “Is somebody putting it 
around that I’m balmy?” That was his one line, and then he’d 
walk offstage. 

There used to be a lot of little acts like that. Today those 
people would probably be performance artists because 
there's no longer any venues for them. I think that what I do 
is closer to vaudeville than to “art.” I ended up as a perfor- 
mance artist not really by choice; I started off in straight 
theaters all over Europe. 

MV: What do you mean by “straight theater’? Hamlet 
performances? 

MHK: No. As the Kipper Kids we had our own act but we 
only performed in theaters. We performed at the National 
Theater in Germany on a huge opera stage which revolved. 
Because of the unions we weren't allowed to build our own 
set, so we asked, “Well, could we have a few trees?” Before 
we knew it a truck drove onstage totally filled with trees, 
which the crew hung from wires. It was amazing, like having 
a whole forest onstage. 

We played in places like that until we started getting more 
outrageous. I remember having violent arguments with 
theater people in Germany who said that what we did wasn’t 
theater, because in theatre you pretend—you don’t do things 
for real. They were upset because I performed this boxing 
match where I beat myself up until I started to bleed; the 
other guy was the referee. 

BV: A boxing match with yourself? 

MHK: Yeah, because I used to do a lot of boxing in my 
teens. I modified the technique so it looked like I was fight- 
ing someone else, but actually I was fighting myself. The 
referee stopped me from rabbit-punching myself (hitting 
myself below the belt). In between rounds he had a dirty old 
mop which he'd stick in a bucket and then mop me up with 
it. He'd stick a boiled egg in my mouth and ask me, “So ‘ow’s 
the wife doin’, alright?” We'd have this conversation. 

In Germany they hated that because to them it was too 
real. They asked, “Why didn’t you use blood caps? Why do 
you really have to make yourself bleed?” We ended up doing 
a show in this gallery in Cologne, and from that time on we 
got labeled as performance artists. 

WV: That was in the seventies? 
WHK: Yeah, ’73 or so. I never really understood what per- 
formance art was and where it differed from theater. 


Because I think what we did was closer to vaudeville, but 
there’s no market for vaudeville—no theaters—-nowhere to 
do what we do. Now I end up doing my show in clubs or 
alternative art spaces. 

MV: Can you tell us what vaudeville is, or was? 

WHK: I've never seen any live shows; my acquaintance 
with vaudeville was from television, really. In England, tele- 
vision emerged in the 50s when there were still a lot of 
people left over from the theaters that had closed down. 
Some of these people transitioned to television, like Max 
Miller and Max Wall. Basically they did things on TV the 
same way they had done them in vaudeville theater. 

There were a lot of one-man acts. Somebody would have a 
schtick which—if you had an act like that today, and tried to 
perform it at a legitimate comedy club, the owner would say, 
“This is too weird. Nobody will get it.” 

MSTEPHEN HOLMAN: I have a friend who does that in 
London right now. He doesn’t like to be called a performance 
artist so he always books himself into comedy revues, always 
does something weird, and never gets asked back ... 

MHK: Performance art isn’t given any status—actually, it’s 
used as a catch-all category covering anything weird that’s 
done in public. If ever I meet people and they ask, “What do 
you do?” I say, “I’m a performance artist.” They ask, “What's 
that?” so I try to explain and they say, “Well, it’s theater, isn’t 
it?” And I say, “Yeah, I guess so.” Cause I don’t know myself. 
AJ: In most circles now you can say “performance art” and 
they'll think you're really cool. It’s chic. A major Hollywood 
movie, Legal Eagles, with Robert Redford and Debra Win- 
ger, starred Darryl Hannah as a performance artist who was 
slicker than Laurie Anderson. 

MHK: But then people think it has to be something like 
they do, or something mystical with dancers and leotards. 
MISH: What was so great about vaudeville was that there 
were no boundaries. 

MIHK: And if you say you're a vaudeville act, people expect 
you to do an imitation of a vaudeville act that used to be 
around... 

MISH: I saw a tremendous documentary of vaudeville on 
British TV, featuring artists like “The Human Snooker 
Table,” who would roll billiard balls all around his body and 
then pop them into his mouth. 

HAJ: Vaudeville allowed for the showcasing of amazingly 
refined eccentric acts that people are capable of developing 
out of concentrated obsessiveness. Take Buster Keaton—he 
grew up in a vaudeville family whose act involved throwing 
the kids around. So he learned not to feel the pain; that’s how 
he got that stone face. 

MMM: But wasn't vaudeville a backlash reaction to more 
“intellectual” theater? 

WBSH: In England vaudeville is associated with “seaside cul- 
ture.” A whole entertainment industry grew up for the work- 
ing classes who went to the English beach towns for holiday 
because they couldn't afford more posh places like France. 
MHK: The stand-up comedian has destroyed a lot of that. 
It’s so' fashionable to just wear a dinner jacket and stand ona 
stage and tell jokes. It’s killed all the creative visuals. 

Shakespeare in the Globe Theatre was for working class 
people; the plays weren't something you went to in a dress 
suit and had to have a special knowledge to understand. Men 
played all the parts; it was like English Kabuki, but for the 
masses. I think performances should be in a theater—when I 
performed in theaters it was better; they're more technically 
equipped. In performance spaces it’s not the masses, it’s still 
the art audience. 

AJ: Society is structured so you can't get the masses. And 
the masses want to see Tom Selleck, Christie Brinkley, wavy 
hair—a lot of action and not much thought. There’s some- 
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thing genuinely frightening about people loving the pabu- 
lum that’s dished out to them today. 

MV: There are no venues for eccentricity now. There aren't 
even any more circus sideshows left. 

MMM: Let’s see what the dictionary says about vaudeville: 
“1: a light, often comic theatrical piece frequently combin- 
ing pantomime, dialogue, dancing and song. 2: stage enter- 
tainment consisting of various unrelated acts (as performing 
animals, acrobats, comedians, dancers or singers).” 

WHK: Are you familiar with Spike Milligan? He is totally 
insane and eccentric. It always surprised me that the BBC 
gave him his own TV show, because on the one hand people 
don’t want to watch it because they don’t get it. But on the 


Harry Kipper in a performance piece at the Sushi Gallery, 
San Diego, April 1983. 


other hand he’s on television, has his own show, is totally 
absurd and people think, “Spike Milligan—he's so wonder- 
ful.” I find it really bizarre that he’s still going and able to 
generate an interest in his work. And the Monty Python 
show was really revolutionary when it first came out, because 
there was nothing that crazy on television. Although it was 
obvious that if television were opened up to things like that, 
people would appreciate it. 

BV: When you started the Kipper Kids and achieved rapid 
notoriety, were you consciously trying to break the taboo of 
sober, controlled performing? 

WHK: There was no plan. I met Martin, the other guy, at 
theater school and we instantly had an incredible rapport. 
We just bounced off each other and a show developed out of 
us just traveling around Europe. We got thrown out of 
theater school after a year. Everyone hated us; we were kind 
of arrogant and thought we were great. 

BV: Were you making fun of the rest of the students? 
MIHK: We did, yeah. We used to drive around in this Lon- 
don taxicab when we were supposed to be at school. We 
would be stoned all the time; Martin always had an ounce of 
hash in his pocket. One time he had a flat tire and we had to 
jack the cab up and change the wheel. So we thought we'd do 
a show about that—which is really boring. 

We drove onto the stage; we had a strobe light going to try 
to give it theatrical effect. The whole school came to see the 
show because they really wanted to see us fail. Some students 
tried to upstage us, but we carried on as if they weren't there. 
When we left the school we just drove out and never came 
back. Then we just hitchhiked around Europe. 

HAJ: Do you have a philosophy of your performance as 
catharsis? 

MHK: In the beginning people would ask those kinds of 
questions, and we'd think, “Yeah, zhat’s a good idea, isn’t it? 
It’s a spiritual transformation.” But in the early days we were 
just two twenty-year-old guys having a lot of fun. We simply 
had ideas and put on shows. 

The first big show we got was at the Olympic Games in 
Munich. We had somebody typeset a fake London Times 
newspaper article praising us, and we got the show on the 
strength of that. 

BV: What did the article say? 

WHK: It was “literary,” describing a totally made-up show 
(which we never did) and making it seem like, “Wow! These 
guys must be really intelligent. This is really heavy intellec- 
tual stuff.” And it was in the London Times. So they booked 
us for two weeks. We got very well paid. 

BV: What year was this? 

WHK: This was ’72, when those Israeli athletes were killed. 
There was a street called Der Spielstrasse which was “play” 
street, where there were theater groups from all over the 
world: Japan, Argentina, Brazil, all over Europe, North 
America, Canada. There were different types of music: rock, 
avant-garde, electronic, folk—everything. There were even 
Hungarian circus acts, like a woman with her daughter on 
roller skates in this tiny ring where they'd spin each other 
around. There was a Hungarian guy who did James Bond 
impersonations in Hungarian. It was really bizarre, and for 
us it was fantastic—it was the first real booking we'd had. 
The press wrote us up as being the most interesting show 
there, so we got a lot of notoriety out of that. 

BV: What did you do? 

MHK: We did different.shows every day. We had a little 
changing hut where we'd meet 10 minutes before the show 
and ask each other, “What should we do today?” One day we 
had somebody wood-grain our suits, along with matching 
wood-grained masks, gloves, and shoes. At the time there 
were three of us in the act, and the other two tied me to a 


tree for two hours and wrapped white paper and leaves all 
around the bottom. Then one guy took my mask off and the 
other guy started sticking things up my nose and down my 
ears. The first guy slapped me across the face really hard and 
made me go into a trance; it made me totally not react to 
what was going on. A girl ran up out of the audience crying 


The first big show we got was at the 
Olympic Games in Munich. We had 
somebody typeset a fake London Times 


newspaper article praising us, and we 
got the show on the strength of that. 


and pleaded, ‘Please untie him! Please release him! I think 
he’s dead!” So they untied me and carried me back to the hut. 
A doctor came rushing in wanting to know if I was okay ... 

Every day just before the show we'd think of something 

like that. Once we did a shadow play where we were in a 
white box projecting shadows. Another time we walked up 
and down Der Spielstrasse dressed up as boy scouts carrying 
two heavy hammers, pulling funny faces. That’s sort of how 
it started. On the strength of that we got a lot of bookings. 
WV: How did you meet Hermann Nitsch? 
MHK: We hada three-month run in Munich and someone 
had told him we were “unusual.” He came and during the 
boxing match where I beat myself up, he laughed so hard he 
was grabbing his sides. Usually people walk out—they’re so 
horrified, but he was in hysterics. He came every night after 
that, and we'd go out with him afterwards. 

We became close friends. For me he was my introduction 
to performance art; he’d been doing performances since the 
sixties. I had never been involved with that side of the art 
world; I didn’t know anything about that at all. 

We were invited to be in a piece that he did, and it was an 
incredible experience. I'd never done anything like that 
before. 

HAJ: What happened? 

WHK: This was in a theater. On one side was a screaming 
choir playing wind instruments which he directed; when he 
gave a signal the choir would blow the wind instruments 
repetitively and out of tune. On the other side was a noise 
choir which was all percussive: people banging drums and 
other things. The music was basically three notes in har- 
mony that would drone throughout the entire piece. 

In the middle of the room he had a lamb hanging from 
the ceiling. I was carried in naked on a stretcher. By this 
point the floor must have already been a quarter of an inch 
deep in blood. (It was cow’s blood.) 

Nitsch had his own vineyard so he could make his own 
wine. People went around pouring wine for everybody, so 
the audience got really drunk in almost a parody of a com- 
munion service. In Austria people say that Nitsch is a frus- 
trated bishop. Maybe he was one in a past life; or was reborn 
but can’t rejoin the church because he’s not into the hypoc- 
risy of it, so this is his way of carrying out his belief, his 
Catholicism. He uses a lot of Catholic symbols: crosses, 
lambs and other images. 

When I was brought into the room there was a lot of 
noise. The wind instruments were going [higher notes] bah, 
bah, bah, bah and the drums were going [low notes] boom, 
boom, boom, boom. There were high pitched whistles blow- 
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ing into the microphones; it was deafening. | was carried in 
naked and blindfolded on a stretcher and laid down in the 
blood. I had to masturbate; I’d never done that in front of an 
audience before. Earlier I'd said to Nitsch, “I don’t know if I 
can do this, Hermann; this is pretty strange. I don’t know if I 
can masturbate; I can’t guarantee that I'll get an erection— 
that’s for sure!” He said, “It’s okay, just do your best, just try. 
As long as you try, it won't fail.” So I tried but I couldn't get 
an erection. 

HMM: That's a good sign, though! 

WHK: Yeah, really. The sensation of lying in all this blood 
blindfolded, hearing all this noise and smelling the blood 
and guts—even though I can’t remember being in the 
womb, that’s what it felt like. It was a very strange feeling; I 
felt totally warm and comfortable in this blood and stuff. 
There was nothing grotesque about it. 

MMM: Didn’t he slaughter a lot of animals in his 
performances? 

MHK: No; he bought them from a slaughterhouse; they 
were already dead. 

MMM: Who used to cut pigs open and spread the guts on 
girls? 

MHK: That’s Nitsch—but they were always already dead. 
AJ: Just like with Mark Pauline; everybody thinks he kills 
and tortures animals, but he only uses animals that are 
already dead. 

WHK: That’s what they did with me. They picked me up by 
the legs and held my genitals under this lamb’s cock as it was 
hanging from the ceiling. They poured all this blood 
through the lamb so that it went all over my penis. Then 
they carried me out, put me in a big tub of water and washed 
me down. 

MV: Like a baptism. 


See Oe eee ee SS eee ee 
rae ae a a Se es ki eee Le see 
Gunter Brus would have two fishlines 


and hooks and get a razor blade, cut his 
leg open, and put the hooks into his 


flesh to open them up. You'd see this big 
trickle of blood where he’d slashed his 
head open. It was pretty weird stuff. 


WHK: A lot of other people were carried into the room in 
the same way ... I don’t totally understand his intellectual 
concept of what he’s doing, because our communication was 
always on a juvenile level. I never could get into a conversa- 
tion with him about, “What do you mean? What are you 
saying?” We just had fun together. But it seemed that it had 
a lot to do with accidents, fatalities, and the closeness 
between death and religious/spiritual experience. He’s using 
all these devices that create a spiritual experience ... an 
amazingly powerful spiritual experience. 

At one point the police came in with drawn guns—the 
noise had elicited complaints from people in the street. The 
police wanted to stop the piece. Everyone in the audience 
was drunk. It was really strange watching these German 
policemen walk in through this blood with all this chaos 
going on; they had absolute fear on their faces. They looked 
totally petrified. The feeling in the room was: they were that 
close to being lynched by the audience. It was a really crazy 
crowd-hysteria feeling. The police got smart and left. 
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WV: Was this in Austria? 

WHK: No, this was in Munich. The performances he has in 
his castle are similar, but they last for 3 days. I went to one 
where there were a bunch of people including Dieter Rot 
banging on 5 grand pianos ... there were broken bottles 
everywhere throughout the castle, drunks on the floor 
crashed out. In the midst of this a group of scheweplatten 
musicians (Austrian music performed by men in leder- 
hosen) showed up and played. A huge pig was roasted. . . the 
whole thing was like a big festival— 

MV: —in the Middle Ages? 

MHK: Very much so. You do feel like you've gone back in 
time—definitely. 

Nitsch is a strange guy. He used to take us to this butcher 
shop where they cook the meat before your eyes, and you can 
taste it before you buy. He'd choose the cut, they'd give us a 
glass of wine while we waited to taste the meat, and he 
would start drooling. He'd say, “Excuse me, I’m very hungry. 
I can’t help it.” 

AJ: How primitive, like a werewolf. That’s amazing! 
WHK: His mother, who was in her nineties at the time, 
was staying there while we were. You could hear him snor- 
ing from one end of the castle to the other. She would come 
in, prod him and say, “Hermann! Wake up! You wouldn’t get 
away with this if the Kaiser were alive!” 

HV: How many rooms were in his castle? 

WHK: About forty, I would guess. 

AJ: Did he inherit the castle? 

MHK: He grew up ‘in the neighborhood nearby, which is 
right on the Austrian/Czechoslovakian border. All his fam- 
ily worked the vineyards; they aren’t big land owners, they 
cultivate their piece of land, sell their wine and live on that. 
It was his fantasy as he was growing up that one day he could 
live in this abandoned castle. His wife inherited some money 
and bought it for him as a birthday present. 

HAJ: That’s nice of her. Who else was in the piece you were 
in? 

WHK: Gunter Brus came out and threw himself on this big 
pile of intestines. Also Otto Muhl; those three were all 
famous Austrian performance artists in the sixties. 

AJ: Tell us about Gunter Brus. 

WHK: Brus did a lot of interesting pieces. He would do 
things like come out dressed as a woman, shave his head, or 
push himself against a wall, paint black across the wall and 
himself and then slowly take his clothes off. He'd have two 
fishlines and hooks and get a razor blade, cut his leg open, 
and put the hooks into his flesh to open them up. You'd see 
this big trickle of blood where he'd slashed his head open. It 
was pretty weird stuff. Lately he’s been doing a lot of draw- 
ings which are really amazing, like the drawings that came 
out of concentration camps. He’s also done collaborations 
with the painter Arnulf Rainer. 

AJ: Did you know Otto Muh? 

WHK: I met him once at the art fair in Cologne. He's a 
self-professed guru, in a way, with his own little group of 
people. I’ve heard that all the women shave their heads and 
have to sleep with him. The guy is frightening; to me he’s 
really grotesque. At the art fair he came up and using one of 
his girls as interpreter told me that what I did was old 
hat—he’d done it years ago. We had a big argument! 

MV: What has Nitsch done recently? 

WHK: In the late seventies his wife died, and she was every- 
thing for him—mother, wife, manager. She arranged all his 
shows, got everything together, and was the driving force 
behind him. I remember she was unhappy at the time of her 
death; she was very drunk and went out in the car and died 
in a head-on collision on the autobahn. I never saw his work 
after that, but I think it must have carried on the same way. 


Satan is an individualist. He upsets the commandments of Heaven 
which enforce a definite moral conduct. He inspires us with dreams 
and hopes. He endows us with bitterness and discontent, but in the 
end he leads us to the Better, and thus he mainly serves the Good. 
He is that “force which strives for the evil yet causes the good.” 


we choose serves the economy. 
—Raoul Vaneigem, The Book of Pleasures 


I'd prefer to remain a mystery. | never give my background, and 
anyway, | make it all up different every time I’m asked. 
—Andy Warhol 


Humanity rejected the burden of responsibility that came with the 
power of choice. Each man put the burden onto another. Each man 
saw himself the victim of circumstances. Each man saw his life as the 
sum total of the decisions of others and the hand of fate. And 
humanity's choice was manifested when each man blamed another 
for his own misfortunes. For blame is the ultimate rejection of 
responsibility. 

Blame is the detonator of all evil . . . Humanity began to pattern the 
future course of the history of the world, on the basis of blame. And 
blame begets ignorance, because in order to blame a man must not 
know the power of his choice, otherwise he will know the scope of 
his responsibility. So humanity became blind to its own reality, for 
fear of having to bear the burden of responsibility and for fear of 
seeing the full extent of its power to choose. 

And the pattern of blame was handed down from generation to 
generation, so that all men lived by its code, and blame became the 
hallmark of humanity. And though men began by using blame to 
pass aside the bufden of responsibility, soon they were ruled by 
blame; their lives were dominated by it. It became the basic instinct of 
man; to blame. 

And so it is. Man has taken the road to Hell, and steers by the 
lodestar of blame. For the world of men is’a place of darkness and 


misery and pain and anguish and hatred and violence and discom- 
fort and unrest and unease and sickness and failure and death and 
futility and ignorance and malice and greed and envy and despair. 
For the world of men is Hell. 

The earth is Hell, and man has made it so. 

—Robert De Grimston, Humanity Is The Devil (The Process) 


Radical talk fills a great need in making up for the misery people feel. 
—Raoul Vaneigem, The Book of Pleasures 
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It is much more the lack of fun which batters us than overabundance 
and indulgence. —Raou! Vaneigem 
Intense pleasure implies the end of all forms of work and of all 
restraint, —Raoul Vaneigem, The Revolution of Everyday Life 
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All pleasure is creative if it avoids exchange . . . Enjoyment outside a 
transaction is the absolute economic crime. 
—Raoul Vaneigem, The Book of Pleasures 


If rape or arson, poison or the knife, 

Has wove no pleasing patterns in the stuff 

Of this drab canvas we accept as life— 

It is because we are not bold enough! 
—Baudelaire, Flowers of Evil 


Only that which is an object of freedom can be called an idea. 
—G.W.F. Hegel 


Nothing can satisfy but what confounds 
Nothing but what astonishes is true. 
—Edward Young, Night Thoughts 


The machinery for dreaming planted in the human brain was not 
planted for nothing —Thomas De Quincey 
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Luc. Art thou not sorry for these heinous deeds? 
Aar. Ay, that | had not done a thousand more. 
Even now | curse the day—and yet, | think, 

Few come within the compass of my curse— 
Wherein | did not some notorious ill, 

As kill a man, or else devise his death, 

Ravish a maid, or plot the way to do it, 

Accuse some innocent and forswear myself, 

Set deadly enmity between two friends, 

Make poor men’s cattle break their necks; 

Set fire on barns and hay-stacks in the night, 
And bid the owners quench them with their tears, 
Oft have | digg’d up dead men from their graves, 
And set them upright at their dear friends’ doors, 
Even when their sorrows almost were forgot; 
And on their skins, as on the bark of trees, 

Have with my knife carved in Roman letters, 

‘Let not your sorrow die, though | am dead.’ 
Tut, | have done a thousand dreadful things 

As willingly as one would kill a fly, 

And nothing grieves me heartily indeed 

But that | cannot do ten thousand more. 
—Shakespeare, Titus Andronicus 


If you can master nonsense as well.as you have already mastered 
sense, then each will expose the other for what it is: absurdity. From 
that moment of illumination, a man begins to be free regardless of his 
surroundings. He becomes free to play order games and change 
them at will. He becomes free to play disorder games just for the hell 
of it. And as the master of his own games, he plays without fear, and 
therefore without frustration, and therefore with good will in his soul 
and love in his being. 

—Malaclypse the Younger, Principia Discordia 


My opponents have exhaustively researched my youth in order to 
find something with which to discredit me. To their chagrin, they've 
succeeded only in discovering that | was a wild prankster. 

—Adolf Hitler 


People are probably far less free today than they were in Nazi 
Germany. They just don’t realize, because they have lots of cosmetic 


freedoms to distract them. —Boyd Rice 


How can you live in a world in which you pay for everything? 


—Raoul Vaneigem 


An image is a bit of the unforeseen, concretized. 

The image is a match that one strikes on the unknown. 

The image detaches us from reality; it is a leap out of the world 
toward another world. —Saint-Pol-Roux 


Everything in the world is like a hollow nut—there is little kernel 
anywhere, and when it does exist, it is still more rare to find it in the 
shell —Schopenhauer 


The thinker or artist whose better self has fled into his works feels an 
almost malicious joy when he sees his body and spirit slowly broken 
into and destroyed by tire; it is as if he were in a corner, watching a 
thief at work on his safe, all the while knowing that it is empty and 
that all his treasures have been rescued. 

—wNietzsche, Human, All Too Human 


How can men take joy in nonsense? They do so, wherever there is 
laughter—in fact, one can almost say that wherever there is happi- 


ness there is joy in nonsense. It gives us pleasure to turn experience 
into its opposite, to turn purposefulness into purposelessness, neces- 
sity into arbitrariness, in such a way that the process does no harm 
and is performed simply out of high spirits. For it frees us momentarily 
from the forces of necessity, purposefulness, and experience, in which 
we usually see our merciless masters. We can laugh and play when 
the expected (which usually frightens us and makes us tense) is 
discharged without doing harm. It is the slaves’ joy at the Saturnalia. 
—WNietzsche, Human, All Too Human 


Convictions are more dangerous enemies of truth than lies. 
—Nietzsche, Human, All Too Human 


In the routines of everyday speech, our perceptions of and 
responses to reality become stale, blunted, or . . . ‘automatized.’ 
literature, by forcing us into a dramatic awareness of language, 
refreshes these habitual responses and renders objects more ‘per- 
ceptible.’ By having to grapple with language in a more strenuous, 
self-conscious way than usual, the world which that language con- 


tains is vividly renewed. 
—Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory 


Hostility to theory usually means an opposition to other people’s 
theories and an oblivion of one’s own. 
—Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory 


The surrounding world imposes upon the individual, wants to destroy 
the subject, or the subject goes into the surrounding world to 


destroy. —Hermann Nitsch 


A society gets all the criminals it deserves. 
—Emma Goldman 


In the twenties, a woman named Margaret Sherman lured more than 
100 men to her Chicago room for sex, then robbed them at 
gunpoint... : 


At the airport they have X-ray machines searching for bombs and 
guns. The humor is that here | am a mile and a half away, shooting 
at the airplane anyway. If people are really into destruction, they'll 
get past the security check. 

—Chris Burden’s comments, after he shot at 
an airliner overhead as a performance piece 
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The more corrupt the government, the greater the number of laws. 
—Tacitus 


We mean well and do ill, and then justify our ill-doing by our 
well-meaning. —Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Everybody has a right to be stupid, but some people abuse the 
privilege. —Joseph Stalin 


Never blame on malice that which can be fully explained by 
stupidity. —Hanlon 


Every human being either adds to or subtracts from the happiness of 
those with whom he or she comes in contact. 
—California Highway Patrolman 


It is a mark of intelligence, no matter what you are doing, to have a 
good time doing it. 


—California Highway Patrolman 
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Every religion in the world that has destroyed people is based on 
love. —Anton LaVey 


Love is only one of the most powerful forces that make the world go 
round. Another is hate. At times it may be extremely important to 
hate. If hate is repressed at these times, it may lead to physical and 
emotional ailments. One must learn to release hate toward those 
who deserve it in order to cleanse himself of malignant emotions. In 
this way, the individual can avoid taking out pent-up hatred on his 
loved ones. By giving vent to hate at appropriate times, one 
becomes more capable of love. —Anton LaVey 


Be like the bee, which combines honey sweetness with stinging 
—Gratian, The Best of Gratian 


sharpness. 


Satanism encourages indulgence in every one of the Seven Deadly 
Sins of Christianity—anger, envy, gluttony, greed, lust, pride, and 
sloth—because they all lead to physical, mental, or emotional 
gratification. —Anton LaVey 


The madness of desire, insane murders, the most unreason- 

ble passions—all are wisdom and reason, since they are a part of 

the order of nature. Everything that morality and religion, everything 

that a clumsy society has stifled in man, revives in the castle of 

murders. There man is finally attuned to his own nature . . . 
—NMichel Foucault, Madness and Civilization 


In man, the presence of reason means the existence of circumspec- 
tion, and with it the capacity for dissimulation, which straightaway 
throws a veil over the will. Hereafter the will steps out unconcealed 
only in outbursts of emotion and passion . . . Hence our pleasure in 
dogs, monkeys, cats—it is the perfect naivete of their actions which 
so delights us. 

—Schopenhauer 


Force of habit really derives from the inertia which wants to spare the 
Intellect and Will the labor, difficulty and sometimes the danger in 
making a fresh choice, and which therefore lets us do today what 
we did yesterday and a hundred times before that. 
—Schopenhauer 


If one does not hope, one will not find the unhoped-for, since there is 
no trail leading to it and no path. 
—Heraclitus 


How did people ever arrive at the notion of freedom? It was a great 
thought. Lichtenberg 


| often found pleasure in figuring out means of killing this person or 
that, or of setting fires without it being noticed. 
—trom Lichtenberg’s teenage diary 


It frequently pays to pretend ignorance. Actually it is a form of 
Socratic irony. There are times when play-acting the role of the 
unwise is the wisest role of all. 

—Gratian, The Best of Gratian 


In dealing with potential deceivers, it is well to utilize your own 
combative cunning to pretend one thing, yet intend another. 
—Gratian, The Best of Gratian 


In the bad taste of my epoch | strive to go farther than any other. 
—Andre Breton, Manifestos /of Surrealism 


/ 


| hold, and this is essential, that verbal inspirations are infinitely richer 
in visual sense, infinitely stronger to the eye, than visual images 
proper. —Andre Breton, Point du jour 


Art may be used like a weapon that in the decline of bourgeois 
society turns inevitably against that society. 
—Andre Breton, Position politique du surrealisme 


: Ros rome tet BY See 
What keeps me from scrambling the word order, thus attacking the 
completely seeming existence of things? 

—Andre B 
eZee 
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and by a continuous evolution, of a system of delirium that is durable 

and unshakable and which is established with complete conservation 

of clarity and order in thought, volition and action. 
—kKraepelin 


Truth does not have to ask for anyone’s permission! 
—Schopenhauer 


That which is falling should also be pushed; that which is crawling 
should also be crushed. 
—Boyd Rice 
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| would like the public to know that | am a poet first and a would-be 
assassin last. 


—John W. Hinckley, Jr. 


The imaginary is what tends to become real. 
—Andre Breton, Le revolver a cheveux blancs 


Habit is probably the greatest block to seeing truth. 
—R.A. Schwaller de Lubicz 


Comparing two objects as distant as possible from each other or 

putting them together by any other method in an abrupt and startling 

manner remains the highest task to which poetry can aspire. 
—Andre Breton, Les Vases Communicants 


We found a great number of books . . . and since they contained 
nothing but superstitions and falsehoods of the Devil we burned them 
all. 
—Catholic Bishop Diego De Landa, after burning 
priceless books of Mayan history and science, July, 1562 


The battle against the censure that hinders us from knowing our- 
selves will never be waged to the full unless we decide to attack it, 
not only in its moral structure, but also in its alliance with a reality 
principle, the plainest effect of which is keeping subjective and objec- 
tive from rejoining. 

—Ferdinand Alquie, The Philosophy of Surrealism 


The single word liberty is all that still excites me. 
—Andre Breton, Manifestos of Surrealism 


George Hayduke’s Ten Commandments of Revenge—Never: trust 
or confide in anyone/use your own phone/touch a docu- 
ment/threaten your victim. Always: be a garbage collector/bide 
your time/use mail drops in other cities/learn all about your victin/ 
use merchants who don’t know you/use cash. 
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A greater emancipation of spirit and not a greater formal perfection 
must remain the principal objective. 
—A. Breton 


Childhood perhaps comes closest to 'the “real life.”” 
—Andre Breton, Manifestos of Surrealism 


Tragedy is life in close-up and comedy is life in long shot. 
—Charlie Chaplin 


Don’t repeat, in spite of the encores, 
—H.P. Roche 
Hapa Nia y ae iii ie, Bide Se Scam es aimee 


Mystery is the essential element in every work of art. 
—luis Bunuel 


To many people a personal code is a childish thing, but not to me. | 
am against conventional morality—all our traditional illusions, senti- 
mentality, and the moral filth of society that is engendered by 
sentimentality . . . Morality—middle-class morality, that is—is for me 
the immoral, which one must fight. It is the morality that is founded on 
our most unjust social institutions, like religion, fatherland, family, 
culture—everything that people call the “pillars” of society. 

—luis Bunuel 
ie ee 
In a world so badly made, as ours is, there is only one 
road—rebellion. 

Luis Bunuel 


A chained man need only shut his eyes to make the world explode. 
—Octavio Paz 


Why not whip the teacher when the student misbehaves? 
—Diogenes 


Knowledge is not intelligence. —Heraclitus 


Detournement: distortion; the idea of turning something away from its 
true or original purpose. 


The most effective way of attacking vice is to expose it to ridicule. 
People can put up with rebukes but they cannot bear being laughed 
at; they are prepared to be wicked but they dislike appearing 
ridiculous. —NMoliere 


Make the fog flee before you! 
—Andre Breton 


There is no harm in an allowed Fool. 
—Shakespeare 


Do not suffer fools gladly. 


It has always been the aim of jesters, by playing the Fool themselves, 
to expose the real fools. 
—tarry Law, Buffo 


Aron Kay of the Yippies—pieman extraordinary of North 
America—has a long list of “hits” to his credit including William F. 
Buckley, Daniel Moynihan and Watergate buggers E. Howard Hunt 
and Gordon Liddy. Aron’s protege on the west coast is Vancouver- 
based Frankie Lee of the Groucho-Marxist Party of Canada. For his 
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hit on revolutionist-turned-religionist Eldridge Cleaver, Frankie threw 
an oreo cookie cream pie just as Cleaver was addressing an 
audience of 1,500 at a “born again” “I Found It” rally in Vancouver. 
Some of Cleaver’s “Christian” friends caught Frankie in the parking 
lot and beat him up. 

Guru Maharaji was pied by Pat Halley, a member of Detroit's 
Fifth Estate. While the guru continued with his message of peace and 
love, Pat was severely beaten by the guru’s followers and suffered a 
fractured skull. 

Gay Rights activist Tom Higgins struck with a cream pie when 
anti-gay campaigner Anita Bryant called a press conference in Des 
Moines, lowa, to announce the creation of her “homosexual rehabili- 
tation centers.” 

Although the Vancouver-based Pastry Information and Entertain- 
ment group declared November 4-11 as International Week of 
Pieing, the practice has not become widespread . . . 

—from Open Road, 1977-1980, quoted in Buffo 


Representative Tim Moore sponsored a resolution in the Texas 
House of Representatives calling on the House to commend Albert 
de Salvo for his unselfish service to “his country, his state and his 
community ... This compassionate gentleman's dedication and 
devotion to his work has enabled the weak and the lonely through- 
out the nation to achieve and maintain a new degree of concern for 
their future. He has been officially recognized by the state of Massa- 
chusetts for his noted activities and unconventional techniques involv- 
ing population control and applied psychology.” 

The resolution was passed unanimously. Rep. Moore then 
revealed he had only done this to show how the legislature passes 
bills and resolutions often without reading them or understanding 
what they say. 

Albert de Salvo was the Boston Strangler. 

—from IT No. 106 


London: The King Mob group entered Selfridges Department Store 
with one of their number dressed as Santa Claus, who toured the 
store giving away free gifts from the stock on display and wishing 
everyone a Merry Christmas. Soon afterwards, shoppers were wit- 
ness to the edifying spectacle of policemen arresting Father Christ- 
mas and snatching toys back from small children. 

—IT 


Every civilization that has ever existed has ultimately collapsed. 
—Henry Kissinger 


Hitler told Hanisch that he had many times faked ‘old masters’ by 
painting pictures in oils and baking them in the oven so that they 
turned yellow and apparently ancient. 

—Alan Wykes, Hitler 


The awtul, serious, sober ways of Nietzsche began to pall on 
Wagner. At a picnic, Wagner climbed a tree and cawed like a 
crow, then hooted like an owl; a little later he stood on his head and 
yelled like a Congo chief. When Nietzsche tearfully imposed, 
Wagner told him to go and get married—marry the first woman 
who was fool enough to have him—she would relieve him of some 
of his silliness. 

—Elbert Hubbard, Little Journeys, Vol. VIII 


Coffee shops are like the ultimate place for capturing ideas. 
—David Lynch 


Anything is art if an artist says it is. 
—NMarcel Duchamp, quoted in Dadas on Art 
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Leonor Fini invited for tea a man whom she wished to punish. She 
stuck double-edged razor blades along the bannister. The visitor 
climbing the stairs did not notice the fine incisions until they bled. By 
this time he was accepting his tea, and was astonished when she 
cried, “You pig! You dare to visit me dirty with blood!” 

A painter left his canvas in her studio, asking her to study it and 
suggest what he should work at next. She cut it into small pieces and 
mailed it to him with a note saying, “| am sorry, | could not find a 
larger envelope.” 

She was stopped when she tried to visit a museum carrying an 
umbrella. “They drip all over the museum.” “But the sun is shining,” 
she protested, “the umbrella is dry.” The attendant insisted that the 
rule was “no umbrellas.” In a rage she was later discovered squat- 
ting in the middle of one of the museum galleries. “| just want to show 
them,” she explained, “that it isn’t only an umbrella that can wet.” 
Julien Levy, Memoir of an Art Gallery 


Futurism was an impression of the mechanical world. It was strictly a 
continuation of the Impressionist movement. | wanted to get away 
from the physical aspect of painting . . . | was interested in ideas, 
not merely in visual products. 

Marcel Duchamp 


The only works of art America has given are her plumbing and her 
bridges. —Marcel Duchamp 


Advertising does not depend on the rational phrase. Like art, it poses 
questions. 
—William S. Burroughs 


like the advertising people we talked about, I’m concerned with the 
precise manipulation of word and image, not to go out and buy a 
Coca-Cola, but to create an alteration in the reader's consciousness. 
—W-S. Burroughs 


What is “Real” is outside Time and beyond “Good and Evil,” and 
not what appears in sensorial experience. 
—W-.S. Burroughs 


Sometimes you take a false-first picture. You pretend to take the 
picture, the subject relaxes. Then you take the real picture. 
—W-S. Burroughs quoted in Scopophilia 


| just think any picture you take is a good picture. 
—Andy Warhol 


Frederick Taylor, father of “Scientific Management,” overthrew the 
power of American steelworking craftsmen by detailing every aspect 
of their work, so it could be performed in a fragmentary fashion by 
semiskilled, low-paid workers. —Adam Cornford 


Poetry subverts authoritarian societies—because it tells the truth 
about subjective experience: it introduces ambiguity, doubt, nameless 
desires and fears, unauthorized perceptions . . . thus it interrupts the 
“speechless how! of applause” that authority constantly attempts to 
elicit from its subjects. 

—Hans Magnus Enzensburger, The Politics of Poetry 


Poetry uses image, metaphor, metonymy, rhythm and sound . 
. . since most perception in adults is mediated through language, 
this has the effect of defamiliarizing and thereby renewing one’s 
experience of the world. 

—Adam Cornford 


Self-preservation is the highest law. 
—Anton LaVey, quoted in The Devil’s Avenger 
Writers, directors, producers take good care in avoiding anything 
that may upset us. They keep the marvelous window on the liberat- 
ing world of poetry shut. They prefer stories which seem to continue 
our ordinary lives. All this, of course, carefully watched over by 
traditional morals, government and international censorship, religion, 
good taste, white humor and other flat dicteria of reality. 

The screen is a dangerous and wonderful instrument, if a free spirit 
uses it. It is a superior way of expressing the world of dreams, 
emotions and instinct. The camera seems to have been invented for 
the expression of the subconscious, so profoundly is it rooted in 
poetry. Nevertheless, it almost never pursues these ends. 

We rarely see good cinema in the mammoth productions or in the 
works that have received the praise of critics and audience. They 
leave me completely indifferent. 

| could say, “But that the white eyelid of the screen reflect the 
proper light, the Universe would go up in flames.” But for the 
moment we can sleep in peace. The light of the cinema is conve- 
niently shackled. —luis Bunuel 


Establish a society in which the individual has to pay for the air he 
breathes (air meters; imprisonment and rarefied air, in case of non- 
payment simple asphyxiation if necessary (cut off the air). 

—Marcel Duchamp 


Progress is merely an enormous pretension on our part. 
—Duchamp 


We play, and know that we play, so we must be more than merely 
rational beings, for play is irrational ... We find play present 
everywhere as a well-defined quality of action which is different from 
“ordinary” life. 

—Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens 


Language allows man to distinguish, to establish, to state things; in 
short, to name them and by naming them to raise them into the 
domain of the spirit . . . Thus in giving expression to life man creates 
a second, poetic world alongside the world of nature. 

—Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens 


Everyone agrees that the future belongs to the young—why not the 
present? —The Donna Reed Show 


First and foremost, all play is a voluntary activity . . . it is free, is in 
fact freedom. A second characteristic: play is not “ordinary” or 
“real” life. It is rather a stepping out of “real” life into a temporary 
sphere of activity with a disposition all of its own . . . Play is distinct 
from “ordinary” life both as to locality and duration. It contains its 
own course and meaning. Play begins, and then at a certain moment 
itis “over”. . . Another, very positive feature of play: it creates order, 
is order. Into an imperfect world and into the confusion of life it brings 
a temporary, a limited perfection. 
—J. Huizinga, Homo Ludens, 1944 


A play community generally tends to become permanent even after 
the game is over . . . The feeling of being “apart together” in an 
exceptional situation, of sharing something important, of mutually 
withdrawing from the rest of the world and rejecting the usual norms, 
retains its magic beyond the duration of the individual game. 
—Johan Huizinga, Homo Ludens 
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The exceptional and special position of play is most tellingly illus- 
trated by the fact that it loves to surround itself with an air of secrecy. 
Even in early childhood the charm of play is enhanced by making a 
“secret” out of it. 


—Huizinga, Homo Ludens 


Real power begins where secrecy begins . . . the only rule of which 
everybody in a totalitarian state may be sure. 
—Hannah Arendt 


All the basic factors of play, both individual and communal, are 
already present in animal life—to wit, contests, performances, exhibi- 
tions, challenges, preenings, struttings and showings-off, pretences 
and binding rules. It is doubly remarkable that birds, phylogenetically 
so far removed from human beings, should have so much in common 
with them. —Huizinga, Homo Ludens 


Play lies outside morals. In itself it is neither good nor bad. 
—Huizinga, Homo Ludens 


Anything that cannot or will not gain acceptance if presented 
seriously will ALWAYS be accepted if properly presented as a joke! 
—Anton LaVey, The Compleat Witch 


Tell me thy company and | will tell thee what thou art. 
—Cervantes, Don Quixote 


No man was ever so much deceived by another as by himself. 
—Grevill 


Society prepares the crime; the criminal commits it. 
—Buckle 


We enact many laws that manufacture criminals, and then a few that 


punish them. —Tucker, Instead of a Book 


All cruelty springs from weakness.—Seneca 


| must be cruel, only to be kind. 
—Shakespeare, Hamlet 


Custom is the law of fools. —Vanbrugh 


Wagner prepared his own grave in his garden and used to enjoy 
introducing the subject to his dinner guests, often taking them into the 
garden in the middle of a meal to show them his grave. 

—NMartin Schultz, The Mysteries of Life and Death 


| believe in compulsory cannibalism. If people were forced to eat 
what they killed, there would be no more wars. 
—Abbie Hoffman, Revolution for the Hell of It 


All power to the imagination! It is forbidden to forbid! 
—graffiti, Paris May ‘68 


The symbolic significance of terrorism has a certain attraction for me: 
the idea of destroying the whole social order, the entire human 
species. On the other hand, | despise those who use terrorism as a 
political weapon in the service of some cause or other .. . The 
terrorists | admire are those like the Bande a Bonnot; | understand 
people like Ascaso and Durutti who chose their victims carefully, or 
the French anarchists at the end of the nineteenth century—all those, 


in other words, who tried to blow up a world (and themselves with 
it) that seemed to them unworthy of survival . . . But I've never been 
a man of action. I’m simply incapable of imitating those people | so 
admire. —Bunuel, My Last Sigh 


Unless you make yourself equal to God, you cannot understand 
God: for the like is not intelligible save to the like. Make yourself 
grow to a greatness beyond measure, by a bound free yourself from 
the body; raise yourself above all time, become Eternity; then you 
will understand God. Believe that nothing is impossible for you, think 
yourself immortal and capable of understanding all, all arts, all 
sciences, the nature of every living being . . . If you embrace in your 
thought all things at once, times, places, substances, qualities, quanti- 
ties, you may understand God. 
—Giordano Bruno, De umbris idearum 

RREFTE SET ENE SSS ee a ee 
The constant streaming in of the thoughts of others must confine and 
suppress our own; and indeed in the long run paralyze the power of 
thought. —Schopenhauer, Books and Reading 


The joke is produced in the conjunction of two factors: the uncons- 
cious desire for linguistic pleasure, for a language heedless of fixed 
distinctions and of the actual contents and proportions of the real; 
and the formation in the pre-conscious of a more or less “unspeak- 
able” thought. The latter is “given over for a moment to unconscious 
revision,” and the outcome is that ambiguous and, in principle, 
socially acceptable text known as the joke. 

—Francis Mulhern, Marxism in Literary Criticism 
BSS SIE BESS OE 
Frustrated people are more credulous than those who are not frus- 
trated . . . Frustrated people need to hate because hatred when 
shared with others is the most potent of all unifying emotions; as 
Heine wrote: “What Christian love cannot do is effected by a 
common hatred.” 

—J.A.C. Brown, Techniques of Persuasion 


There exists a “fear of freedom,” of self-hood—which makes people 
want to submerge themselves in the mass. 
—J.A.C. Brown, Techniques of Persuasion 


If | had a pistol to hold in my hand, 

I'd hunt down and silence the Good Humour man, 
I'd pour sticky ice cream all over his wound, 

and stop him forever from playing that tune. 
—Rod McKuen, Lonesome Cities 


Most thoughts remain in the mind of the thinker. Yet there are 

grounds for stating that even these enjoy a form of existence. This is 

because thought is the energy generated by the molecular reaction 

involved in thinking and, like all energy, it cannot be destroyed. 
—David Conway, Ritual Magic 


The only principle that does not inhibit progress is: anything goes. 
—Paul Feyerabend, Against Method 


The consistency condition which demands that new hypotheses 

agree with accepted theories is unreasonable because it preserves 

the older theory, and not the better theory. Proliferation of theories is 

beneficial for science, while uniformity impairs its critical power. Uni- 

formity also endangers the free development of the individual. 
—Paul Feyerabend, Against Method 


| would horsewhip you if | had a horse.—Groucho Marx 
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The three functions of mimicry: disguise (fancy dress), where the 
animal passes itself off as belonging to another species; camouflage, 
by means of which the animal is able to blend into its background; 
intimidation, where the animal paralyzes or frightens its enemy (or its 
prey) without this terror being justified by a corresponding danger. 
—Roger Caillois, The Mask of Medusa 


The price of liberty is eternal vigilance. 


| don't mind losing my life. What about you? | don’t mind losing my 
reputation. What about you? | don’t mind being tortured. What 
about you? . . . |am no longer afraid. I’ve lost interest in this whole 
world of capitalist sin... I’d just as soon bring it to a gallant, 
glorious screaming end, a screeching stop in one glorious moment of 
triumph. —Jim Jones, quoted in Tim Reiterman’s Raven 


Man's treedom implies an imprecise, ambiguous language system, 
which invites misunderstanding, not an exact system of unequivocal 
signals. —Roger Caillois, The Mask of Medusa 


| shall disembowel, tear and pull to pieces a dead lamb. . . Through 
my artistic production (a form of the mysticism of being), | take upon 
myself the apparent negative, unsavory, perverse, obscene, the pas- 
sion and the hysteria of the act of sacrifice so that YOU are spared 
the sullying, shaming descent into the extreme . . . The play-acting 
will be a means of gaining access to the most ‘profound’ and ‘holy’ 
symbols through blasphemy and desecration. 
—Hermann Nitsch, quoted in Adrian Henri’s Total Art 


Art does not come and lie in the beds we make for it. It slips away as 
soon as its name is uttered; it likes to preserve its incognito. Its best 
moments are when it forgets its very name. 

—Jean Dubuffet quoted in Michel Thevoz’ Art Brut 


| come not bearing peace, but a sword.—Jesus Christ, The Bible 


Learn to dream when thou dost wake, 
Learn to wake when thou dost sleep 
—Francis Thompson, “The Mistress of Vision’’ 


| consider America responsible for that shame of our age: the glorifi- 
cation of work, that stupid ideology which has engendered the idea 
of material progress and the disdain of every utopia or poetry 
tending toward the perfection of the human soul . . . | cannot help 
opposing those influences . . . with the most violent lunge forward, 
the idea, and the most creative of actions—idleness. 

—Tristan Tzara 


Work is everything. Work is the entire thing. 
—Andy Warhol 


literature . . . represents an ‘organized violence committed on ordi- 
nary speech.’ Literature transforms and intensifies ordinary language, 
deviates systematically from everyday speech. 

—Terry Eagleton, Literary Theory 


There were, in the main, two classical theories: one of the mind as a 
tabula rasa, with nothing in it in the beginning; everything comes to it 
from experience. The second classical theory goes back to Plato, 
who claimed that such ideas of the circle, of the triangle, of the line, 
are perfect, innate in the mind, and it is because they are given to the 
mind that we are able to project them, so to speak, on reality, 
although reality never offers us a perfect circle or a perfect triangle. 
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Now, contemporary researchers on the neurophysiology of vision 
teach us that the nervous cells in the retina and the other apparatus 
behind the retina are specialized: some cells are sensitive only to 
straight direction, in the vertical sense, others in the horizontal, others 
in the oblique, some of them to the relationship between the back- 
ground and the central figures, and the like . . . So this whole prob- 
lem of experience vs. mind seems to have a solution in the structure of 
the nervous system, not in the structure of the mind or in experience, 
but somewhere between mind and experience in the way our ner- 
vous system is built and in the way it mediates between mind and 
experience. 

—Claude Levi-Strauss, Myth and Meaning 


What threatens us right now is probably what we may call over- 
communication—that is, the tendency to know exactly in one point 
of the world what is going on in all other parts of the world. In order 
for a culture to be really itself and to produce something, the culture 
and its members must be convinced of their originality and even, to 
some extent, of their superiority over the others; it is only under 
conditions of under-communication that it can produce anything. We 
are now threatened with the prospect of our being only consumers, 
able to consume anything from any point in the world and from 
every culture, but of losing all originality. 

—Claude Levi-Strauss, Myth and Meaning 


| asked Darius Milhaud, “When did you realize that you were going 
to be a composer?” He explained to me that when he was a child in 
bed slowly falling to sleep, he was listening and hearing a kind of 
music with no relationship whatsoever to the kind of music he knew. 
He discovered later that this was already his own music. 

—Claude Levi-Strauss, Myth and Meaning 


The interminable present of meaningless working hours is “bal- 
anced” by a dreamt future in which imaginary activity replaces the 
passivity of the moment. In his or her daydreams the passive worker 
becomes the active consumer. The working self envies the consuming 
self. —John Berger, Ways of Seeing 


So many ideas about power are based on an idea of society as a 
series of forms contrasted with surrounding non-form. There is power 
in the forms, and other power in the inarticulate area, margins, 
confused lines, and beyond the external boundaries . . . There is 
energy in its margins and unstructured areas. 

—Mary Douglas, Purity and Danger 


In the late sixties “Cap’n Crunch” discovered that the toy whistle 
prize in boxes of Cap’n Crunch breakfast cereal produced a perfect 
2600 cycle tone, which when blown into a telephone enabled a 
person to receive or make long-distance calls for free. He not only 
figured out how to call himself around the world from a pay phone 
booth, he actually called up President Nixon on his private line and 
informed him that there was a national crisis—that “the people” had 
run out of toilet paper! 


| have repeatedly stressed that the selfish impulses of man constitute 
a much less historic danger than his integrative tendencies. To put it 
in the simplest way: the individual who indulges in an excess of 
aggressive self-assertiveness incurs the penalties of society—he out- 
laws himself, he contracts out of the hierarchy. The true believer, on 
the other hand, becomes more closely knit into it; he enters the womb 
of his church, or party, or whatever the social holon to which he 
surrenders his identity. 
—Arthur Koestler, The Ghost in the Machine 
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The universe appears to me like an immense, inexorable torture 
garden. —Octave Mirbeau, Torture Garden, 1931 


axe 


Once a disciple brought Aleister Crowley to stay at Gurdjieff’s 
magnificent mansion at Fontainbleu. Gurdjieff didn’t know he was 
coming, so he was met with a fait accompli—he came downstairs 
and found Crowley already encamped in one of the many rooms. 
So very politely he offered to show him the house and grounds, and 
Crowley stayed for a few days. 

A young girl was staying there, about twelve, the daughter of a 
friend. Gurdjieff noticed that Crowley was spending an inordinate 
amount of time talking with her, and suspected something. At first 
opportunity he took the girl aside and asked what Aleister had told 
her, and didn’t like what he heard . . . 

By a ruse he had Crowley tricked into going outside at about 
dusk. Suddenly Crowley found himself alone in front of the 
mansion—the front doors were locked and there was no other way 
to get back in. He started pounding on them. . . slowly they swung 
open, and Gurdiieff himself, as though not recognizing him, shouted, 
“WHO ARE YOU? YOU CAN’T COME IN! AND NEVER 
DARKEN THIS DOORWAY AGAIN!’ 

—Recapitulated from a conversation with Philip Lamantia 


|. am working on a horror novel called In the Land of the Dead. They 
move, talk, watch TV, drive cars . . . but they are essentially corpses 
that have been called up from their graves and told to get out there 
and earn a pseudo-living. In the city, the sin is the sin of tolerance— 
you do your thing, I'll do mine—whether you're a pervert, drug 
addict, etc, but that sin is a lesser sin than the sin of intolerance which 
is the suburbs: you can’t do anything | won't tolerate and | won't do 
anything you can’t tolerate. 

K.W. Jeter quoted in New Pathways No. 8 interview 


The only thing that the world will not have enough of is 
exaggeration. —Salvador Dali 


A new form of mental illness has swept the planet: banalization. 
Everyone is hypnotized by work and comfort: by the garbage 
disposal unit, the bathroom, the washing machine. This state of 
affairs, born of a rebellion against the harshness of nature, has far 
overshot its goal—the liberation of man from material cares—and 
become a life-destroying obsession. 

—Gilles lvain, 1958, quoted in Leaving the Twentieth Century 


Love offers the purest glimpse of true communication that any of us 
have had. But, as communication in general tends to break down 
more and more, the existence of love becomes increasingly precar- 
ious. It is threatened on every side. Everything tends to reduce lovers 
to objects. Real meetings are replaced by mechanical sex: by the 
posturing of countless Playboys and Bunnies. Really being in love 
means really wanting to live in a different world. 

—Raoul Vaneigem quoted in Leaving the Twentieth Century 


A three-part rule of mine: (1) never complain about a situation while 
the situation is still going on; (2) if you can’t believe it’s happening, 
pretend it’s a movie; and (3) after it’s over, find somebody to pin the 
blame on and never let them forget it. 

—Andy Warhol, Philosophy of Andy Warhol From A To B... 
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Theory: when you have ideas. Ideol hen ideas have you. 


In 1985, a software saboteur—never caught—managed to plant a 
particular type of malicious software bug known as a “logic bomb” 


into a computer system of the Los Angeles Dept. of Water and 
Power. At a point dictated in advance by its creator, this undetected 
logic bomb went active, creating a denial-of-access situation in which 
some of the utility's important internal files were made inaccessible for 
a week. 

—Scott Boorman & Paul Levitt, “Software Warfare,” SF Chronicle 


Murder is not the result of this or that passion, nor is it a pathological 
form of degeneracy. It is a vital instinct which is in us all. | do not 
believe that a human being exists who is not, basically at least, an 
assassin. —Octave Mirbeau, The Torture Garden 


Last Sunday | went to a town on the festival day of its patron saint. 
Beneath the paternal eye of the authorities, a swarm of good people 
were enjoying themselves. Some shot with rifles, pistols, or the good 
old cross-bow at targets painted like human faces; still others hurled 
balls, knocking over marionettes ranged pathetically on wooden 
bars. Everywhere, under tents or in the little lighted booths, | saw 
counterfeits of death, parodies of massacre. And how happy these 
good people were! —Octave Mirbeau, The Torture Garden 


During the 1960 presidential campaign, Richard Nixon was making 
an old-fashioned whistle-stop tour of California. Nixon, on the 
caboose, was in the middle of giving a speech when prankster Dick 
Tuck, wearing a conductor's cap, waved the train out of the station. 


It is impossible to skim through a newspaper, of any day, month or 
year, without finding on every line signs of the most atrocious human 
perversity, coupled with the most astonishing claims to integrity, char- 
ity and good-will, and the most barefaced statements about pro- 
gress and civilization. The whole newspaper, from the first line to the 
last, is but a web of horrors, a drunken orgy of wars, crimes, thefts, 
obscenities, tortures, crimes of states, of nations, of individuals . . . 
Everything in this world oozes crime: the newspaper, the walls, and 
man’s face. | do not understand how a clean hand can touch a 
newspaper without a shudder of disgust. 

—Baudelaire, Journals 


Death is a serious thing, eh? People die heroes, or idiots, it’s the 
same thing. It’s only money which doesn’t die, it just takes a trip. 
—Francis Picabia, Cannibal Manifesto in Darkness 


May not one succeed in systematizing confusion and so assist the 
total discrediting of the world of reality? —Dali 


The famous British mass murderer John George Haigh got all 
worked up by attending Anglican church service. 
—kK.W. Jeter, New Pathways No. 8 


Anything can become a bore, even the planet Mars. 
—Theodore Flournoy, From India to the Planet Mars 


The essence of the resonance of egoisms is this: the other person is a 
part of your wealth. —The Right to be Greedy 


True magic is the science of the right gesture, the right word, at the 
right moment. Any departure from this principle makes it ineffective. 
—lsha Schwaller de Lubicz, Her-Bak, Egyptian Initiate 


Tea 
world of appearance to the world of reality. 
—lIsha Schwaller de Lubicz, Her-Bak, Egyptian Initiate 
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“[RE/Search] mines the fringes of culture for material that 
breaks down barriers and reverses preconceptions... one of the 
most vital presses of the 90's.” 

—THE WASHINGTON POST BOOK WORLD 


“A long-term cultural re-mapping program . .. RE/Search noses 
out role models who show that you can be creative at any level 
against a society's control processes, myths and mental overlays 
that prevent people from expressing their individuality." 

—SF WEEKLY 


“RE/Search makes a study of the extremes of human behavior— 
saluting individualism in an age of conformity.” 
—THE ADVOCATE 
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by Paul Spinrad 

Bringing bodily functions out of the (water) closet into polite 
conversation... ; 

This guide sparks a radical rethinking of our relationship with our 
bodies and Nature, humorously (and seriously) spanning the gamut 
of everything you ever wanted to know about bodily functions and 
excreta. Each bodily function is discussed from a variety of view- 
points: scientific, anthropological, historical, mythological, sociologi- 
cal, and artistic. 

Topics include constipation (such as its relationship to 
cornflakes and graham crackers!); the history and evolution of toilet 
paper; farting (spotlighting the famous Joseph Pujol, a turn-of-the- 
century Fartiste who had an ability to intentionally suck up quantities 
of water and air into his bowels and eject it in a powerful stream at 
will. He was so famous internationally for his fart-singing and comedy 
routines that a street was named after him in Paris); urine (including 
little-known facts about urinalysis); as well as many other engrossing 
topics. 

Survey questions include: Do you get “asparagus pee,” “coffee 
pee,” and “neon multi-vitamin pee”? Where, typically, do you pick 
your nose—bathroom, car, kitchen? (Women favor bedrooms and 
bathrooms, while men are more likely to pick in cars, or anywhere 
at all). What do you do with nose “boogers” once you've snagged 
them? Did you ever deposit a booger where you wish you hadn't? 
(About a third of booger-placement regrets involve furniture and 
books). 

As our culture undergoes profound transformation concern- 
ing its relationship with Nature and the Earth, how can we realign 
with nature globally if we can’t deal with our own excreta taboos 
and bodily functions? 8-1/2 x 11", 136 pages. 

Table of Contents: Mucus, Menstruation, Saliva, Sweat, Vomit, 
Urine, Flatus (Farting), Feces (Excreta), Earwax and others 


$15.99 
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“A consistent standard can be applied to RE/Search: you can 
extract first-rate information about and thoughts of worthy 
artists and activists that are not available elsewhere.” 
—BOSTON PHOENIX 


“Obviously, the RE/Search editors are fascinated with society's 
fringe elements, and since most bikers also enjoy life on the 
edge, it's not surprising that we're gonna share some of the 
same interests as the fun-loving gang at RE/Search.” 

—IRON HORSE 


“A series of beautifully designed volumes, each focusing on a 
different aspect of American life . .. [RE/Search's] mission is to 
stimulate creativity by providing information about 
marginalized elements of culture.” —STANFORD WEEKLY 
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RE/Search #14: Incredibly Strange 
Music, Volume I 


4 Enthusiastic, hilarious interviews 
illuminate the territory of neglected 
vinyl records (c.1950-1980) ignored 
by the music criticism establishment. 
Genres include: outer space 
exploration; abstract female vocals; 
tiki “exotica” (featuring bird calls and 
jungle sounds); motivational (How to 
Overcome Discouragement and Music 
to Make Automobiles By—made for 
factory workers); promotional 
(giveaways like Rhapsody of Steel, 
produced by U.S. Steel); lurid 
stripping and belly dancing (which 
often included instruction booklets); 
easy listening; and experimental instrumental (which used 
Theremin, Ondioline, Moog, whistling, harmonica, sitar, accordion 
and organ). Lavishly illustrated, with reference sections, quotations, 
sources and an index, this is a comprehensive guide to the last 
remaining “garage sale” records. Volume I: 8x11", 208 pp, over 
200 photos & illustrations. 

| $17.99 

_ Eartha Kitt/The Cramps/Martin Denny/Amok Books/ 
Norton Records/Perrey & Kingsley/Mickey McGowan/ 
Phantom Surfers/Lypsinka/and others 


Incredibly Strange 
e 


“The bible of lounge is RE/Search Publictions’ “Incredibly 
Strange Music Vols. | and II’? —NEWSWEEK 


RE/Search #15: Incredibly Strange 
Music, Volume IT 


Picks up where Vol. | left off—a 
comprehensive guide to little-known 
yet amazing vinyl recordings 
Interviews include: Jello Biafra 
(spoken word activist), Yma Sumac 
(legendary chanteuse), Bebe 
Barron (creator of the Forbidden 
Planet soundtrack), Juan Garcia 
Esquivel (renowned pianist), 
Elisabeth Waldo (Realm of the 
Incas), organist and mystic Korla 
Pandit, Rusty Warren (comedi- 
enne & singer of sexually provocative 
material), Ken Nordine (Word 
Jazz), plus obsessive collectors. 
Categories inlude: outer space, exotica-ploitation, Brazilian psyche- 
delic, singing truck-drivers, yodeling, sitar-rock, abstract female 
vocals, religious ventriloquism, moog, theremin, harmonica & much 
more! Volume Il: 84x11", 220 pp, over 200 photos & illustrations. 


$17.99 


“This book will change your life.” —MIRABELLA 


See page 6 of our catalog for INCREDIBLY STRANGE MUSIC CDs 
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RE/Search #13: Angry Women 


4 16 cutting-edge performance artists 
discuss critical questions such as: 
How can you have a revolutionary 
feminism that encompasses wild sex, 
humor, beauty and spirituality plus 
radical politics? How can you have a 
powerful movement for social 
change that’s inclusionary—not 
exclusionary? A wide range of 
topics—from menstruation, 
masturbation, vibrators, S&M & 
spanking to racism, failed Utopias eo ” 

and the death of the Sixties—are if 
discussed passionately. Armed with ANGRY WOM EN se 
total contempt for dogma, stereo- 

type and cliche, these creative visionaries probe deep into our 
social foundation of taboos, beliefs and totalitarian linguistic 
contradictions from whence spring (as well as thwart) our 

theories, imaginings, behavior and dreams. 82x11", 240 pp, 135 
photos & illustrations. 

$18.99 

Karen Finley/Annie Sprinkle/Diamanda Galas/bell hooks/ 
Kathy Acker/Avital Ronell/Lydia Lunch/Sapphire/Susie 
Bright/Valie Export/Wanda Coleman/Linda Montano/Holly 
Hughes/Suzy Kerr & Dianne Malley/Carolee Schneemann 
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“ANGRY WOMEN, the book every women in America 
should read. . 


.’ —THE VILLAGE VOICE 


RE/Search People Series, Volume I: 
Bob Flanagan, Super-Masochist | 


A Bob Flanagan, born in 1952 in New 
York City, grew up with Cystic 
Fibrosis (a genetically inherited, 
nearly-always fatal disease) and has 
lived longer than any other person 
with CF. The physical pain of his 
childhood suffering was principally 
alleviated by masturbation and 
sexual experimentation, wherein 
pain and pleasure became inextrica- 
bly linked, resulting in his lifelong 
practice of extreme masochism. 

In deeply confessional interviews, 
Bob details his sexual practices and 
his extraordinary relationship with 
long-term partner and Mistress, photographer Sheree Rose. He 
tells how frequent near-death encounters modified his concepts 
of gratification and abstinence, reward and punishment, and 
intensified his masochistic drive. Through his insider’s perspective 
on the Sado-Masochistic community, we learn firsthand about 
branding, piercing, whipping, bondage and endurance trials. 
Includes photographs by L.A. artist Sheree Rose. 8% x |”, 128 
pp, !25 photos & illustrations. 


$14.99 


Boh. 
SUPERMASOCHIST 
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RE/Search #12: 
Modern Primitives : 


An eye-opening, startling investiga- 
tion of the undercover world of 
body modifications: tattooing, 
piercing and scarification. Amazing, 
explicit photos! Fakir Musafar (55- 
yr-old Silicon Valley ad executive 
who, since age 14, has practiced 
every body modification known to 
man); Genesis & Paula P-Orridge 
describing numerous ritual 
scarifications and personal, 
symbolic tattoos; Ed Hardy (editor of Tattootime and creator of 
over 10,000 tattoos); Capt. Don Leslie (sword-swallower); Jim Ward 
(editor, Piercing Fans International); Anton LaVey (founder of the 
Church of Satan); Lyle Tuttle (talking about getting tattooed in 
Samoa); Raelyn Gallina (women’s piercer) & others talk about body 
practices that develop identity, sexual sensation and philosophic 
awareness. This issue spans the spectrum from S&M pain to New 
Age ecstasy. 22 interviews, 2 essays (including a treatise on Mayan 
body piercing based on recent findings), quotations, sources/ 
bibliography & index. 8/2 x 11", 212 pp, 279 photos & illustrations. 


$17.99 


“MODERN PRIMITIVES is not some shock rag parading 
crazies for your amusement. All of the people interviewed 
are looking for something very simple: a way of fighting 
back at a mass production consumer society that prizes 
standardization above all else. Through ‘primitive’ modifi- 
cations, they are taking possession of the only thing that 
any of us will ever really own: our bodies.” 

—WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 
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“The photographs and illustrations are both explicit and 
astounding .. . This is the ideal biker coffee table book, a 
conversation piece that provides fascinating food for 
thought.” —IRON HORSE 


“MODERN PRIMITIVES approaches contemporary body 
adornment and ritual from the viewpoint that today’s 
society suffers from an almost universal feeling of power- 
lessness to change the world, leaving the choice for 
exploration, individuation and primitive rite of passage to 
be fought out on the only ground readily available to us: © 
our bodies.”—TIME OUT 


“Convictions are more dangerous enemies 
of truth than lies.” — Nietzche 


“In a world so badly made, as ours is, 
there is only one road— rebellion.” 
— Luis Bunuel 


“Habit is probably the greatest block to - 
seeing truth.” — R.A. Schwaller de Lubicz 


RE/Search #11: 
Pranks! 


RE/Search #10: 
Incredibly © ne 
Strange Films ia 


4 A guide to important territory 


A prank is a “trick, a mischie- 
vous act, a ludicrous act.” 
Although not regarded as 
poetic or artistic acts, pranks 
constitute an art form and 
genre in themselves. Here 
pranksters such as Timothy 
Leary, Abbie Hoffman, Paul 
Krassner, Mark Pauline, Monte 
Cazazza, Jello Biafra, Earth 
First!, Joe Coleman, Karen 
Finley, Frank Discussion, John 
Waters and Henry Rollins challenge the sovereign authority of 
words, images & behavioral convention. Some tales are bizarre, as 
when Boyd Rice presented the First Lady with a skinned sheep’s 
head on a platter. This iconoclastic compendium will dazzle and 
delight all lovers of humor, satire and irony. 82 x I 1", 240 pp, 164 
photos & illustrations. 


$17.99 


“The definitive treatment of the subject, offering exten- 
sive interviews with 36 contemporary tricksters. . . from 
the Underground’s answer to Studs Terkel.” 
—WASHINGTON POST 


neglected by the film criticism 
establishment, spotlighting 
unhailed directors—Herschell 
Gordon Lewis, Russ Meyer, Larry 
Cohen, Ray Dennis Steckler, Ted 
V. Mikels, Doris Wishman and 
others—who have been 
critically consigned to the 
ghettos of gore and 
sexploitation films. In-depth interviews focus on philosophy, while 
anecdotes entertain as well as illuminate theory. 13 interviews, 
numerous essays, A-Z of film personalities, “Favorite Films” list, 
quotations, bibliography, filmography, film synopses, & index. 8/2 x 
11", 224 pp. 157 photos & illustrations. 


$17.99 


“Flicks like these are subversive alternatives to the mind 
control propagated by the mainstream media.” 
—IRON HORSE 


“Whether discussing the ethics of sex and violence on the 
screen, film censorship, their personal motivations, or the 
nuts and bolts of filmmaking from financing through 
distribution, the interviews are intelligent, enthusiastic 
and articulate.”—-SMALL PRESS 
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RE/Search #8/9: 
J.G. Ballard 


A comprehensive special on 
this supremely relevant 
writer, now famous for 
Empire of the Sun and Day of 
Creation. W.S. Burroughs 
described Ballard’s novel Love 
& Napalm: Export U.S.A. 
(1972) as “profound and 
disquieting... This book stirs 
sexual depths untouched by 
the hardest-core illustrated 
porn.” 3 interviews, 
biography by David Pringle, 
fiction and non-fiction excerpts, essays, quotations, bibliography, 
sources, & index. 8% x ||", 176 pp. 76 photos & illustrations by 
Ana Barrado, Ken Werner, Ed Ruscha, and others. 


$14.99 
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“The RE/SEARCH to own if you must have just one... 
the most detailed, probing and comprehensive study of 
Ballard on the market.”—BOSTON PHOENIX 
D> D> D> D> D> D> D> D> D> D> D> DD: 
“Highly recommended as both an introduction and a 
tribute to this remarkable writer.” 

—WASHINGTON POST 


“The unconscious self is the real genius. 
Your breathing goes wrong the moment 
your conscious self meddles with it.” 


—G.B. Shaw > 


RE/Search #4/5: 
W. S. Burroughs, 
Brion Gysin, 
Throbbing — 
Gristle 


RE ~ 


Interviews, scarce fiction, 
essays: this is a manual of 
ideas and insights. Strikingly 
designed, with rare photos, 
bibliographies, discographies, 
chronologies & illustrations. 
7 interviews, essays, 
chronologies, bibliographies, discographies, sources. 8% x ||", 100 
pp. 58 photos & illustrations. 


$13.99 


— “Interviews with pioneering cut-up artists William S. 
' Burroughs, Brion Gysin and Throbbing Gristle . . . pro- 
poses a ground-breaking, radical cultural agenda for the 
80s and ’90s.”—Jon Savage, LONDON OBSERVER 
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RE/Search #6/7 
Industrial 
Culture 
Handbook 


Z Essential library reference 
guide to the deviant perfor- 
mance artists and musicians of 
the Industrial Culture move- 
ment: Survival Research 
Laboratories, Throbbing Gristle, 
Cabaret Voltaire, SPK, Non, 
Monte Cazazza, Johanna Went, 
Sordide Sentimental, R&N, and 
Z’ev. Some topics discussed: new brain research, forbidden 
medical texts & films, creative crime & interesting criminals, 
modern warfare & weaponry, neglected gore films & their 
directors, psychotic lyrics in past pop songs, art brut, etc. 10 
interviews, essays, quotations, chronologies, bibliographies, 
discographies, filmographies, sources, & index. 8% x 11", 140 pp, 
179 photos & illustrations. 


$13.99 


“, .. focuses on post-punk ‘industrial’ performers whose 
work comprises a biting critique of contemporary culture 
... the book lists alone are worth the price of admis- 
sion!”—SMALL PRESS 
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[THARLES WHELLEFORE 


Trilogy: High Priest 
of California (novel 
& play); Wild Wives 
(novel) by Charles 
Willeford 


4 1953 San Francisco roman noir: the 
first two novels by Charles 
Willeford surpass the works of Jim 
Thompson in profundity of hard- 
boiled characterization, simulta- 
neously offering a deep critique of 
contemporary morality. Unusual 
plots, tough dialogue starring anti-heroes both brutal and complex, 
and women living outside the lie of chivalry: “She wasn’t wearing 
much beneath her skirt. In an instant it was over. Fiercely and abruptly.” 
Plus the first publication of a play. 304 pp. 5x8". 

2 introductions; bibliography; 15 photos. 


$9.95 


“HIGH PRIEST OF CALIFORNIA—The hairiest, ballsiest 
hard-boiled ever penned. One continuous orgy of pro- 
longed foreplay! WILD WIVES—sex, schizophrenia and 

_ sadism blend into a recipe for sudden doom!” 

—Dennis McMillan 
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“Willeford never puts a foot wrong.’ —NEW YORKER 
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PHOTO ILLUSTRATED 
CONTAINS 2 NOVELS & & PLAY 
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The Confessions 
of Wanda von 


The Torture Garden 
by Octave Mirbeau 


¢ @ @ RE/SEARCH CLASSICS ¢ 


Sacher-Masoch 


f Finally available in English: the 
racy and riveting Confessions of 
Wanda von Sacher-Masoch— 
married for ten years to 
Leopold von Sacher-Masoch 
(author of Venus in Furs and 
many other novels) whose 
whip-and-fur bedroom games 
spawned the term “masoch- 
ism.” In this feminist classic 
from 100 years ago, Wanda was forced to play “sadistic” roles in 
Leopold’s fantasies to ensure the survival of herself and her 3 
children—games which called into question who was the Master 
and who the Slave. Besides being a compelling study of a woman’s 
search for her own identity, strength and ultimately—complete 
independence—this is a true-life adventure story—an odyssey 
through many lands peopled by amazing characters. Underneath 
its unforgettable poetic imagery and almost unbearable emotional 
cataclysms reigns a woman’s consistent unblinking investigation of 
the limits of morality and the deepest meanings of love. Translated 
by Marian Phillips, Caroline Hébert & V. Vale. 8/2 x II", 136 
pages, illustrations. 


$13.99 


“As with all RE/Search editions, The Confessions of Wanda 
von Sacher-Masoch is extravagantly designed, in an 
illustrated, oversized edition that is a pleasure to hold. It 
is also exquisitely written, engaging and literary and turns 
our preconceptions upside down.”—LA READER 


This book was once described as 
the “most sickening work of art of 
the nineteenth century!” Long out 
of print, Octave Mirbeau’s macabre 
classic (1899) features a corrupt 
Frenchman and an insatiably cruel 
Englishwoman who meet and then 
frequent a fantastic 19th century 
Chinese garden where torture is 
practiced as an art form. The 
fascinating, horrific narrative slithers deep into the human spirit, 
uncovering murderous proclivities and demented desires. Lavish, 
loving detail of description. Introduction, biography & bibliography. 
8% x 11", 120 pp, 21 photos. 


$13.99 


“,.. Sadistic spectacle as apocalyptic celebration of human 
potential ... A work as chilling as it is seductive.” 
—THE DAILY CALIFORNIAN 


Freaks: We Who 
Are Not As Others 
by Daniel P. Mannix 


Another long out-of-print classic 
book based on Mannix’s personal 
acquaintance with sideshow stars 
such as the Alligator Man and the 
Monkey Woman, etc. Read all 
about the notorious love affairs of 
midgets; the amazing story of the 
elephant boy; the unusual amours 
of Jolly Daisy, the fat woman; the famous pinhead who inspired 
Verdi’s Rigoletto; the tragedy of Betty Lou Williams and her 
parasitic twin; the black midget, only 34 inches tall, who was 
happily married to a 264-pound wife; the human torso who could 
sew, crochet and type; and bizarre accounts of normal humans 
turned into freaks—either voluntarily or by evil design! 88 
astounding photographs and additional material from the author’s 
personal collection. 8% x 11", 124pp. 


$13.99 
SIGNED HARDBOUND: Limited edition of 300 signed by the 
author on acid-free paper $50.00 


“RE/Search has provided us with a moving glimpse at the 
rarified world of physical deformity; a glimpse that 
ultimately succeeds in its goal of humanizing the inhuman, 
revealing the beauty that often lies behind the grotesque 
and in dramatically illustrating the triumph of the human 
spirit in the face of overwhelming debility.” 

—SPECTRUM WEEKLY 
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The Atrocity 
Exhibition 
by J.G. Ballard 


‘Nay Hovised Edition 
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A large-format, illustrated edition of 
this long out-of-print classic, widely 
regarded as Ballard’s finest, most 
complex work. Withdrawn by E.P. 
Dutton after having been shredded 
by Doubleday, this outrageous 
work was finally printed in a small 
edition by Grove before lapsing out 
of print 15 years ago. With 4 additional fiction pieces, extensive 
annotations (a book in themselves), disturbing photographs by 
Ana Barrado and dazzling, anatomically explicit medical illustra- 
tions by Phoebe Gloeckner. 8% x | 1", 136pp. 


$13.99 


“The Atrocity Exhibition is remarkably fresh. One does not 
read these narratives as one does other fiction... one 
enters into them as a kind of ritual...” 

—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 


RE/Search #1-2-3 


g Deep into the heart of the Control 
Process. Preoccupation: Creativity & 
Survival, past, present & future. These 
are the early tabloid issues, | 1x17", full 
of photos & innovative graphics. 

@ #1 J.G. Ballard, Cabaret Voltaire, 
Julio Cortazar, Octavio Paz, Sun Ra, The 
Slits, Robert K. Brown (editor, Soldier of 
Fortune), Non, Conspiracy Theory 
Guide, Punk Prostitutes, and more. 

® #2 DNA, James Blood Ulmer, Z’ev, Aboriginal Music, West 


poisons, Diane Di Prima, Seda, German Electronic Music Chart, 

Isabelle Eberhardt, and more. 

| © #3 Fela, New Brain Research, The Rattlesnake Man, Sordide 
Sentimental, New Guinea, Kathy Acker, Sado-Masochism (inter- 

view with Pat Califia); Joe Dante, Johanna Went, SPK, Flipper, 

Physical Modification of Women, and more. 


$8.00 each. 


Louder Faster Shorter — 
Punk Video 


g One of the only surviving |6mm color 
documents of the original punk rock scene at 
the Mabuhay Gardens. 20 minute video 
featuring the AVENGERS, DILS, MUTANTS, 
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African Music Guide, Surveillance Technology, Monte Cazazza on 


SLEEPERS, and UXA. (This video is in US NTSC VHS FORMAT.) 


4 Incendiary interviews, passionate 
photographs, art brutal. Corrosive 
minimalist documentation of the only 
youth rebellion of the seventies: punk 
rock (1977-78). The philosophy and 
culture, BEFORE the mass media 
takeover and inevitable cloning. 

@ #1 Premiere issue. Crime, Nuns, 
Global Punk Survey. 

® #2 Devo, Clash, Ramones, Iggy, 
Weirdos, Patti Smith, Vivienne Westwood, Avengers, Dils, etc. 

® #3 Devo, Damned, Patti Smith, Avengers, Tom Verlaine, Capt. 
Beefheart, Blondie, Residents, Alternative TV, Throbbing Gristle. 
@ #4 Iggy, Dead Boys, Bobby Death, Jordan & the Ants, Mumps, 
Metal Urbain, Helen Wheels, Sham 69, Patti Smith. 

® #5 Sex Pistols, Nico, Crisis, Screamers, Suicide, etc. 

® #6 Throbbing Gristle, Clash, Nico, Talking Heads, Pere Ubu, 
Nuns, UXA, Negative Trend, Mutants, Sleepers, Buzzcocks. 

® #7 John Waters, Devo, DNA, Cabaret Voltaire, Roky 
Erickson, Clash, Amos Poe, Mick Farren, Offs, Vermilion & more. 
@ #8 Mutants, Dils, Cramps, Devo, Siouxsie, Chrome, Pere Ubu, 
Judy Nylon & Patti Palladin, Flesheaters, Offs, Weirdos, etc. 

@ #9 Dead Kennedys, Rockabilly Rebels, X, Winston Tong, 
David Lynch, Television, Pere Ubu, DOA, etc. 

® #10 J.G. Ballard, William S. Burroughs, Feederz, Plugz, X, Russ 
Meyer, Steve Jones, etc. Reprinted by Demand! 

% #11 The all photo supplement. Black and White. 


$4.00 each. 


SEARCH & DESTROY SET: 
Issues #1-1 1 only $39.00 
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On this‘CD you will hear a rousing version of the “William Tell 
Overture” whistled by the blind virtuoso Fred Lowery; an 


the mind-altering and hilarious world of Kali Bahlu, a self-styled 
guru, done with a weirdly atmospheric sitar accompaniment. 


CD: $12.00, Cassette: $9.99 


“In the new Incredibly Strange Music, Vol. |, the editors 


by its forthcoming companion CD which collects other 


Bizarro-world stuff never likely to come your way in any 


other form.” —ROLLING STONE 


Incredibly Strange Music CD & Cassette 


unbelievably off-key instrumental interpretation of the hit song “Up 
Up & Away,” played on an out-of-tune sitar-with-strings arrange- 
ment; a song from an album titled From Couch to Consultation, “The 
Will to Fail”—a hilarious toe-tapping Tin Pan Alley tune about the 
Freudian “failure complex”; and a humorous parody of Blackboard 
Jungle-style juvenile delinquents titled “Sweet Sixteen.” Energizing 
instrumentals include a vivacious, frenetic track performed on the 
xylophone (“Minute Merengue”) and a rapid-fire guitar instrumen- 
tal version of “Flight of the Bumble Bee.” The album ends with a 
song called “A Cosmic Telephone Call,” a 7-minute excursion into 


push way beyond the cheesy TV-celebs-do-pop-faves LPs 
beloved by garden-variety music cultists. Less a practical 
guide than a treatise on the philosophical underpinnings of 
such ephemera. Incredibly Strange Music is best augmented 


Harry Breuer and bis Quintet 


Vol.2 


VOLUME II COMING SOON—ASK US! 


The Best of Perrey & Kingsley CD 


A Two fantastic, classic LPs (The In Sound from Way Out, and 
Kaleidoscopic Vibrations) combined on one hard-to-find, currently 
out-of-print CD available exclusively from Re/Search mail orders. 


™ $16.00 
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Body Art 


A From England, a glossy 8% x ||" magazine 
devoted to tattoo, piercing, body painting, tribal 
influences, pubic hairdressing, et al. Outstanding 
explicit Color/B&W photographs, instructive 
text—a beautiful production. Approx. 48 pgs. 


$18.00 EACH 
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Finally back in print! Mr Sebastian, Scythian Man. 
Pubic Hairdressing, Out of the Closet, Shotsie. 
Africa Adorned, Tanta, Nipple Jewelry. 

Tattoo Expo ’88, Tribal Influence, Male Piercings. 
Female Piercings, The Year of the Snake. 

Body Painting, Celtic Tattoos. 

Female Nipple Development, Plastic Bodies. 
Tattoo Symbolism, Piercing Enlargement. 
Tattoos, Nipple Piercing, The Perfect Body. 
Amsterdam Tattoo Convention, Cliff Raven. 

Ed Hardy, Fred Corbin, Beyond The Pain Barrier. 
Tattoo Expo ’90, Genital Modifications. 

New Orleans Tattoo Convention 1990. 

Krystyne Kolorful, Paris Tattoo Convention. 

The Stainless Steel Ball, Bodyshots: Richard Todd. 


Tattoo Expo 91, Indian Hand Painting, Nail Tattoos. 
Body Manipulations, Women Talk Piercing, Expo ’91. 


National Tattoo Convention ’92 & Tattoo Expo 92. 
Body Piercing Survey Part |, Tattoo Expo ’93. 
Jim Ward & The Guantlet, The Third Gender. 


Please list an alternate title for all Body Art selections. 


“Human life is an experience to be carried 


as far as possible. 


—Georges Bataille, 


Theory of Religion 
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TattooTime 


edited by Don Ed Hardy 


A ® #1: NEW TRIBALISM. 


Halloween by Ken Werner 


A A classic photo book. Startling photographs from 


This classic issue features the new “tribal” 

tattooing renaissance started by Cliff Raven, Ed 
Hardy, Leo Zulueta & others. 

$10.00 

@ #2: TATTOO MAGIC. 

This issue examines all facets of Magic & the Occult. 
$10.00 

@ #3: MUSIC & SEA TATTOOS. 

Deluxe double book issue with over 300 photos. 
$15.00 

@ #4: LIFE & DEATH. 

Deluxe double book issue with fantastic photos, examining 
trademarks, architectural and mechanical tattoos, the Eternal 
Spiral, a Tattoo Museum, plus the gamut of Death imagery. 
$15.00 

@ #5: ART FROM THE HEART. 


_ All NEW issue that’s bigger than ever before (128 pgs) with 


hundreds of color photographs. Featuring in-depth articles on 
tattooers, contemporary tattooing in Samoa, a survey of the new 
weirdo monster tattoos and much more! 


$20.00 


the “Mardi Gras of the West,” San Francisco’s 
adult Halloween festivities in the Castro district. 
Limited supply. Beautiful 9x12" hardback bound 
in black boards. 72 pgs. Black glossy paper. 


~ $11.00 
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Special Deluxe Offer (Save $115!) 
Complete set of RE/Search serials 


plus reprints and complete set of 


Search & Destroy. 


Offer includes Re/Search #1, 2 & 3 tabloids, #4/5 Burroughs/ 
Gysin/Throbbing Gristle, #6/7 Industrial Culture Handbook, #8/9 
J.G. Ballard, #10 Incredibly Strange Films, #11 Pranks!, #12 
Modern Primitives, #13: Angry Women, #14& #15: Incredibly 
Strange Music, Vol. | & Il, #1 People Series: Bob Flanagan, Search 
& Destroy Issues #1-11, The Confessions of Wanda von Sacher- 
Masoch, Freaks: We Who Are Not As Others, The Atrocity 
Exhibition, Torture Garden, the Willeford Trilogy. 

Special Discount Offer: $225 ppd. Seamail/Canada: 
$236. AIR Europe: $340. AIR Austr./Japan: $390. 


FOR The RE/Search Guide to Bodily Fluids 


ADD ONLY $10! 


PRICES FOR THE SPECIAL DISCOUNT OFFERS 
INCLUDE SHIPPING & HANDLING! 


Special Discount Offer (Save $60!) 
Complete set of all RE/Search serials 


Offer includes the Re/Search #1, 2 & 3 tabloids, #4/5 Burroughs/ 
Gysin/Throbbing Gristle, #6/7 Industrial Culture Handbook, #8/9 
J.G. Ballard, #10 Incredibly Strange Films, #11 Pranks!, #12 
Modern Primitives, #13 Angry Women and #14 & 15: Incredibly 
Strange Music, Vol. | &ll, #1 People Series: Bob Flanagan. 
Special Discount Offer Only: $140 ppd. Seamail/ 
Canada: $146. AIR Europe: $205. AIR Austr/Japan: $235. 

FOR The RE/Search Guide to Bodily Fluids 

ADD ONLY $10. 


Special Reprints Offer (Save $20!) 
Complete set of all RE/Search Classics 


Offer includes the Willeford Trilogy, Freaks: We Who Are Not 
As Others, The Torture Garden, The Atrocity Exhibition, and 
The Confessions of Wanda von Sacher-Masoch. 

Special Discount Offer: $58 ppd. Seamail/Canada: 
$60. AIR Europe: $85. AIR Austr/Japan $96. 


ee ee a See eee 
Subscribe to RE/Search: Do you know someone who would like our 


catalog? Write name & address below. 


You will receive the next three books published by RE/Search. 

$40. Overseas/Canada: $50. 

INSTITUTION SUBSCRIPTION: NAME 
Sorry no library or university subscriptions. Please place individual 

orders from this catalog. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS SENT SURFACE MAIL ONLY! ADDRESS 
NO AIRMAIL. 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


PLEASE SEE PREVIOUS PAGE FOR SPECIAL DISCOUNTS 
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HAVE YOU ORDERED FROM US BEFORE? YES NO MAIL TO: RE/SEARCH PUBLICATIONS 


20 ROMOLO #B 
SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94133 


NAME 
ADDRESS 


CITY, STATE, ZIP 


Order by mail or phone: Phone orders may be 
placed Monday through Friday, from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 
Pacific Standard Time. 


Phone #415-771-7117 


Check or Money Order Enclosed (Payable to RE/Search Publications) or 


Exp. Date eo 7p al Signatutes! “ass. PRs ie eee 


CA Residents =a 
(add 82% Sales Tax) 
Shipping/Handling 
(except Special Discounts) 

Add $3 UPS ao 8 
(Continental : S. only) 

TOTAL DUE] 


ATTENTION CANADIAN CUSTOMERS: WE DO NOT ACCEPT PERSONAL CHECKS EVEN IF IT IS FROM A 
U.S. DOLLAR ACCOUNT. SEND INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS ONLY! (available from the post office.) 


SHIPPING & HANDLING CHARGES 
First item $4.Add $1 per each additional item. 
For UPS add an additional $3 (flat rate per order). You 
must give a street address—no PO Box addresses. 


INTERNATIONAL CUSTOMERS. For SEAMAIL: first 
item $6; add $2 per each additional item. For AIRMAIL: 
first item $15; add $12 per each additonal item. 


SEND SASE FOR CATALOG (or 4 IRCs for OVERSEAS) PAYMENT IN U.S. DOLLARS 
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Hoax at 


San Jose 
Job Office 


The vacant $80,000 house 
in east San Jose went down in 
one day, a job well done by the 
75-man demolition crew re- 
cruited by the state unem- 
ployment agency. 

Only one problem: Owner 
Mark Campbell didn't want his 
house demolished. 


San Jose police said yesterday 
the whole thing was a hoax, a case 
of grand theft and destruction of 
property. The unpaid, angry work- 
ers who were promised $5 an hour 
call ita ripoff. 


A man who said he was Gil 
Candell of Candell Construction Co. 
in San Leandro called the state 
Employment Development Depart- 
ment on Thursday to recruit the 
wreckers. He said it was a hurry-up 
job 

“In this economy, we'll take 
orders: for any work that’s honest 
and legal.” said agency spokeswom- 
an Gera Curry. “It's difficult for us 
to verify every job. Our budget has 
heen-cut. We have fewer resources 
to find jobs for a larger clientele.” 


The crew was hired and the 
house at 3241 Percivale Drive was 
reduced to rubble when owner 
Campbell came by Tuesday. 


‘It. was a great prank,” said 
Mark Mazer. attorney for Campbell, 
who remains unamused. He filed a 
criminal complaint against the mys- 
tery home wrecker, whoever he 
may be. There is no one named 
Candellin San Leandro. 


Mazer said the men reported to 


Phone Caller Destroys a House 


By Susan Gilbert 


Neighbor children played on wreckage of the $80,000 unoccupied house in east San Jose 


work Monday morning and found a 
work order tacked to the unoccu- 
pied house. A forernan, Robert Rob- 
inson, was there to direct the demo- 
lition. 


Robinson says he was hired 
over the weekend, by telephone, by 
a man who identified himself as 
Candell 


“We didn't know we were tear- 
ing down somebody's house we 
weren't supposed to,” he said. 


Robinson said “Candell” appar- 
ently got his phone number from 
the employment department and 
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called him twice, asking the men to 
bring their own tools. He said there 
would be a dumpster at the site to 
dispose of the debris and he'd sec 
them Monday. 


“There are too many ripoffs.” 
an angry Robinson said. “These 
people needed work. They got farni- 
lies.” 

When Camphell showed up at 
his property Tuesday, the men 
learned they would not be paid and 
Campbell found he was without the 
home he purchased as an inverst- 
ment in a limited partnership six 
months ago. 


Police are uncertain which 
way to turn in the case. 


“We couldn't get any informa- 
tion from the Employment Devel- 
opment Department,” said Officer 
Paul Schmidt, who took Campbell's 
complaint alleging destruction of 
property and grand theft. “They 
would not give Mr. Campbell's at- 
torney any information cither.” 


“It seems too easy to be able to 
do this.” Mazer said. “All the guy 
did was call up and say I need 75 
people to demolish a house. It's 
bevond incredible.” 


